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Welcome to 

HISTORY 

************ of the ************ 

UNITED STATES 

Though in the grand scheme of things it remains a young nation, 
there can be no underestimating the significance of the United States 
of America. Perhaps more than any other country in the last two 
renames, the US has affected the world we live in profoundly, 
through its people., its policies, and its military power. In this 
bookazinc well highlight some of the iconic leaders, fierce conflicts 
and unforgettable events that have come to define this great nation. 

From the country's revolutionary origins to its rise to super power 
status, you'll find expert features here complemented by some truly 
stunning imagery. Read on to discover the fascinating history of the 
most powerful nation in the world. 
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WASHINGTON 

Da's acmUtedtothe Union; :l.‘ l.‘!B3! 


^rartie Mammal: Q^mpuc M^mal 


SlsleMairnnaJi/.^efican Okvgs 


Slate UE^mnai: GrzzU 1 Bea: 


Do you know your state capitals 
and other interesting facts? 

OKIANA COLORADO NEW MEXICO 

Imiitart rn the L-non; QEJ ll.'S ]EQ Dais adnurred to ihe Union: QI.'DH/IBJB Dare admitted to the Union: DE/DIflBl 


Siare Bird: torn trsadowiafk 


State HEplite: V^BSla n Painted Tunis 


Stale Uamir^i: Bear 


Slsls P^3fnni3l: v.'i^re-raied Dssr 


KANSAS OKLAHOMA TEXAS 

Bale adnuirsif rn the Unlmn: SO/Dl/M Dale aimiieted l a the union: W\W Dare ai^inirred no the union: 7M2M 


ShrieRopttte:iinait:Ei« luriin 


Stele iaiiiiTEl: fan 


SiadEMainiM!..-" 


MINNESOTA IOWA MISSOURI 

Dale atSHiitreif ro ihn Unla n: TI/ESiTflEB Daia admitted no ihe Union; za. J l2ilB-iu Dare admitted to ihe Union; ' J.'&Bj'IEGI 


Slate Bird: Curnnuilanr 


State Bird: ^nenD5n Goldf r-ci 


SlBfle Waramai: 5.53 jr Fa'u e 


ARKANSAS LOUISIANA WISCONSIN ILLINOIS KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 

Dale e fruited to rhe Lftlu 11 :15ffl I'lRIB Dale adnilired i j Ihe Union; 3UJDJ.DB1? Dare admltl d 1.1 the Union: ^/OhiWJ Date adnill ted In Ihe union M/lMlI! Date admiNwi in Ihe Union; DTOW Dele Attuned Id llie Urroii: [WOT 


Gapitei; utile Pol* 


Capiat Balor I-ojcc 


Largest city: Unls .^nck 
NIckneiueiNaiijalSiate 


Largest c!iy:\?^ Clears 
Nickname; Pelican Slate 


Lamest cilYAtoJsK 
Nickname: Myei Stale 


Lcrgestoirvi^icaro 
Nickname: PteirtaStote 


Largest city: LLinlsviRe 
Nickname: Sluepse Stitt 
Sloto KfenanatGev Scutre 1 


Lafsesrclry:NaE|-viiiE 
^knoineiVdiM: Si m 


Stele MarnniaLGndnEr 


Slaie Rsh: Hlueg^l 


Stele Bird; ^™PeLc?i 


Slate MmmrtfF^cuon 


Cepitatnihiopa 

Capita* Seism 

haptotS^ran^nte 

Largesi diy; Seariki 

Ungasi ciif Mm 

LargegBCitv: lusters 

IHictoiaFUE Pi^gra 3l£ie 

Nickname; Gem Slate 

Nickname: Eddsi Slate_ 


Capital: Helens 

Copfflat Denver 

Capiat Santa "fa 

Larger city: fclli : i^ 

Laruosl dt y. Dene 

Lmuo^tli^AlIjiquiJiqiic 

NidmatneTmaHLre Slate 

Nictoiame: [eniemstiMu 

Nickname: Id mu of Encl-aniinenr 


Cartel: papfka 

taiMDlWara Du 

BflpMatM 

Lamest city: rt'diila 

Largasl citv: -M\: tia City 

Lamesi gDv: Houston 

Nlritnafiie: Mower Slate 

Nickname: Sooner Stole 

Nioteiame:h:nj^iaiSlaie 


CanrtaLBrsaiarsk 

Capita t?. err; 

GapriaT: Injin 

Larflestultv: Fargo 

largest dly: Siaa Falls 

Latest cliv: Umana 

NFctopcP^KGapiSiare 

N!tita9B|0U1CU!»|i: I!' 1 :t!310 

Nickname: . 


Capital: Sard Paul 

Capiat Das Unices 

DapSatJefmisoiicitv 

taipsi oily Minnellis 

Laryesl ciiy: H* ■ \M >i^ 

Lar-yesl filly: ^rieas £iiy 

Nickname Norlh Slar Stele 

Nickname; P3*ke^ Slate 

Nickname; Lihjv Mr Stale 
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■flfc 


i- 'AkK 
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State farts & fig ures 


ALASKA IDAHO NiVADA ARIZONA 

Date admitted te the Uh LY1 1 11153 Bate admriEd id ihe Union: □/3 7/1350 Dale admitted to the Unmnr J ■ ID: 3 B 4 O&ie admitted to rhe Union: WtikW. 


UTAH mNfi 

Sale admitted to die: Union:ML'iGEG Date admitted tn the Ikiiim: ILM8D 


Capital: ^lfivsnre 


LaflesittELasta 


larBEsrnr^Fhiiisniic 


iMlttt'MC SaltL^CT 


LgpsiflftfiBGtea 


Larger tir^nnlsfi-iyt 1 


UrflESl Gilv: USIWTIIB 


Nickname: Grand Canyon Stale 


nickname:'TeLasl Frante 


Sokratra: Gen date 


NrcktiafMStarGte'e 


Nic^namec Baehive Stare 


Stole Mammal: r/oass 


Stare MsmmafctaaiaCic torse 


State Mammal: DesertB^homSheep 


WEST VIRGINIA GEORGIA 

Case admitted to the llnloti: 2fyD(j/l&6S Dale admitted to Ihe Lilian: 03/01/1 tefi 


Capital; Allard 


Largest ctly: [hades ton 
Marne tonr&n State 


Lamest cliv: Atianta 
Nlctoiane Peach State 


State Mammal; flluuk Sear 


MftMainnirtWYAtiE 


NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 

Date admided to die Union; 2EJtWM Date admitted to the lHnEffliZiM 


U^UtfyMmcite 
Nickname; Uld Lire Stele 


Larypal olv: N;;*' Viii ^ 


idnansKavatene^ate 


Niekname: EirtJf e Star-e 


Stale Haninat Caico Cal 


VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 

nsie admitted in me union: 7^03/17^ sue a&imrei in ttie union: M/17119 


SOUTH GAROUNA 

Daie adomtect to die liailc-ji: 


Capital; H-ilagh 


Largest city: Yirmma Beach 


Largest city: [hadofte 


Largest city: [hariasm 


Nlcknaitia;lil;l;li:inhimi 


IdroftiBcWNcrlhEiate 


Stete Mammal; fttealatftiidifliind 


FLORIDA VERMONT NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Gate admitlecl id Che Union: E3iQ3-. l tfl45 Date adnwttedtothe Union: UWIffll Gale aftnrTted to Ihe 


Lamast city: Jacksonville 
Means: Sjnshne Stole 


largest city: Bjdinglon 


Largest city: MancJiaater 


Nickname; Green Maunten Stele 

Sratc Mammal: MuyHi h=-si 


NicknameG-'arite Slate 


ALABAMA MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 

Dare admitted to the Union toiiznote Gale admitted id tea Union: WitMBa Da le adimtied to die Union: ':W:' 7EU Dato aitmiiratt to ttia Ifciion: WGftW 


^□ntQQTl&l'V 


lirpstdtyrfentoori 


Largest city: tok 


cliy: Birin 

Nickname: Rear [ties State 


Lfltefist ciiy; HinniiitfvEii 
Nickname: le Heal of Daie 


HtoknamBoav Stele 


Nickname Ganst niton Store 


NHuttcIftiien Slate 


Nickname t/squlin Slate 


State Mammal: Spevm Whale 


DELAWARE MAINE RHODE ISLAND 

Dale adnilied to Hie Union: W&lW Hale adiiMlied to tlie Union: IFJD3/I*I2D Dato admitted ra Ihe iWarflOT/ITJfl 


Capital: Pmvidtra 


Largest city: hrmluln 
Nickname: Ihe &lnha State 
Stele Mammal: Hawaiian Monk Seal 


iamfistEMImirpior 
tartans: ns 1 Stoic 


Largest city: Periled 
Nickname: rtnel-fifiSiaio 


Lamest city; Rrmsdafice 
NIcfeiametrtoftaiiSt^B 


Slate Mammal; Blue Hen Ghickan 


State Bird: Pbnfe fed 


State Mammal:'^ te-taifcdBeer 


State Repli&F'sjilecMe 

Stale htemmd: Glask Bear 
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INDIANA 

OHIO 

Dane aunilired ho ihe ttnlon: ll.'l^ri&lE 

Date admittod tn iha Union: QI/OSi'iaDG 

CaoHatlrd^iandlis 

Dapit*Cakin*ua 

Largest cliv: hdianawss 

Largest uisy: Cotufitus 

Nickname:; rimniSafe 

Nidnanie;Eucta Stele 





























From colonisation to revolution and beyond, follow the 
formative years of the ascendant United States of America 
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30 April 1803 - 

The Louisiana Purchase 


F ew events in American history fluid as much 
significance as the deal signed between 
Thomas Jefferson and the kingdom of France. 
For $15 million dollars (that's £233 million 
in modern-day money), the United Slates 
government gained control of an incredibly 
vast and intimidating territory that 
had been in both Spanish and 
Ft each hands foi centuries, The 
Louisiana Purchase unified the 
previously divided East and 
W?j>t coasts with a wild frontier 
full of native tribes, barely 
reaped natural resources and 
endless potential. 

For years, France and Spain had 
fought for control of t he territory', 
and as such had done little to 
properly map and explore its mountains, 
forests, prairies and deserts. When Spain 
eventually signed a secret treaty to hand over control 
of Louisiana to the French the Americans feared 
French leader Napoleon Bonaparte would use the 
land to stop Hie British from accessing Lite Gulf 


of Mexico, ending American expansion along the 
Mississippi River. I iowever, Franco's failure to put 
down a bloody coup in Haiti and its looming war 
with Britain forced it to approach the US government 
with a proposal to sell the land in its entirety. 

That 828,000 square miles of land contained 
what would become modern-day 
Iowa, Nebraska, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma, it 
comprised territories as far 
north as Montana (and even 
included parts of Canadian 
provinces such as Alberta 
and Saskatchewan) and as 
far south as New Orleans. The 
deal finally unified the nation 
as a territorial whole, and proved 
a true turning point in American 
history, one dial transformed the United 
States from the New World into a Wild West 
of new opportunity and danger. And for Thomas 
Jefferson, tire third President of die United States, 
it would become the crowning achievement of 
liis presidency, 




.t 




That $15 million price tag included a 
cancellation of debts worth $3,750,000 and 
and a payment of a whopping $11,250,000 


jL 


Defining moments 





• The First Great 
Awakening 1730-1755 

The first of four periods where the United 
Mates saw a significant rise in religious 
revivalism, the First Great Awakening created a 
schism in British America between traditional 
Protestants and revivalists who believed faith 
deserved a more personal connection ro God, 
Evangelical by nature, the movement changed 
Anglicanism hi America forever. 


• Lewis and Clark's 
expedition May 1804 

Barely a year after the Louisiana Purchase, the 
United States had grown in size by almost a third. 

An avid scientist and explorer, president Thomas 
Jefferson quickly commissioned his private secretary 
Meriwether Lewis and former soldier William Clark 
to begin a two-year-long journey'across the Frontier, 
dneu minting everything from local wildlife and 
indigenous populations to creating basic maps. 


• The Monroe Doctrine 
2 December 1823 

When James Monroe, the fifth President of the United 
Mates, addressed Congress wit b what would become 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, his words sent 
shockwaves across the Atlantic The speech was an 
informal declaration of independence for the Americas, 
with Monroe stating that any further European attempts 
tn control the continents would be, "the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 
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Ut\ ' 


Fiance forced to give 
Louisiana to Spain, 1763 


Napoleon makes Spain 
hand Louisiana over, 
March, 1801 


Jefferson sends Monroe 
to complete purchase. 

January 1803 


America transformed by a 
new Frontier 


US still argued with Spain 
over West Florida 


Led to the Trans¬ 
continental Railway project 
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The Second Party System 
1828-1854 


The Panic of 1837 
10 May, 1837 


The California Gold Rush 
24 January 1848 


By IE2S. interest in voting bad increased significantly 
enough among the American people to see two political 
parties rise to prominence. The Democratic Party was 
one, led by Andiew Jackson (future seventh president} 
in its earliest iteration, while lheir rivals formed into lhe 
Whig Party, led by Henry Clay Clay established the Whig 
Patty to directly oppose the Democrats, bur failed to 
overcome his political foes. 


Ey the middle of 1337, the United States had slipped 
into a financial crisis as prices skyrocketed and 
unemployment along with it. Morale among the 
American people bad dropped to a new low as banks 
collapsed and businesses fell into ruin across the nation. 
Caused mainly by imbalanced lending policies in Great 
Britain and a bursting land price bubble, the leression 
lasted for a whole seven years. 


Almost half a century after the Louisiana Purchase, 
budding prospector James W Marshall discovered gold at 
Sutter’s Mill in Coloma, California. His revelation sent the 
nation - and the rest of the world into a frenzy as they 
descended on California in search of golden riches. Over 
300,000 people arrived in the state, with the American 
economy revitalised as a result. The Cold Kush years 
had begun... 
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Colon isalion & conflict 


rte 






Centuries of British exploration and colonisation 
gave rise to revolution and a course toward 
independence among its North American colonies 


E uropean exploration and settlement in the 
New World were initiated lor a variety of 
reasons: the search for a trade route to the 
Far East, gold fever, lust for land, and sheer 
adventure, By the mid-16th century, French 
settlements were established along die coast of 
present-day Canada and the Great Lakes. Spain had 
founded tire first permanent European settlement 
at St Augustine; Honda, in 1565 
A curious blend of altruism, 
potential profiL, and preservation 
of prestige spurred Great 
Britain to become involved in 
the colonial exercise. There 
were thousands of 'primitive 
heathens', natives who had 
nor heard the Christian gospel, 
in America, It was the duty of 
the Christian church, some said, 

Lo convert these 'Indians'. North 
America's treasure and abundant 
resources were there to lie exploited, and 
rival European powers were apparently on their 
way lo establishing vast territorial empires in Llie 
New World. 

For Britain, the establishment of colonies in 
North America might help it to fulfil its own 
ambitions, Spanish merchant shipping could 
be harassed from newly established ports, raw 
materials harvested to feed British industry, and 
surely tax revenues would increase. On 25 March 


To date, no 
solid evidence has 
emerged to determine 
the ultimate fate of the 
settlers in the failed 
Roanoke Colony 


1534, Queen Elizabeth I granted a charter to Sir 
Walter Raleigh to colonise North America. Its intent 
was direct: Raleigh was to "discover, search, find 
our, and view such remote heathen and barbarous 
Lairds, Countries, and territoriesto have, hold 
occupy, and enjoy" 

The following summer, Raleigh dispatched a 
group of 108 settlers to the coast of present-day 
North Carolina, where they established 
a colony on Roanoke Island, 
build mg simple shelters within 
ibe confines of a protective fort, 
planting crops, and exploring 
the vicinity However, terrible 
weather - possibly even a 
hurricane disease, and attacks 
from hostile natives doomed 
the attempt. Within a year the 
survivors of the venture returned 
to England. 

Undaunted, Raleigh tried again 
in 1587, sending 118 settlers back to 
Roanoke under John White A few weeks later, 
White returned to England to gather additional 
supplies. lie returned lo Roanoke in 1591 lo find 
the colony completely abandoned with no sign of 
the inhabitants. The cryptic word OOATGANl 
possibly a reference to another nearby island, had 
been scratched into a tree. The fate of the Roanoke 
Colony remains a mystery to this day. Although 
some historians surmise that the settlers were 
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assimilated into the native populations, murdered 
by them, or were wiped out completely by 
starvation and disease, no conclusive evidence has 
been discovered 

The lames town Colony was established in 1607 
near present-day Williamsburg, after the Virginia 
Company of London was granted a charter to 
colonise the eastern part of North America (then 
known as 'Virginia') by King James I. However, the 
settlers were ill-prepared to deal with the privations 
of the wilderness, They constructed a crude fort 
in the raidsL ol a swamp ridden with clouds of 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes, struggling to subsist 
on wild game and crops they planted a number 
of the roughly 100 Englishmen were 'gentlemen' 
unaccustomed to any kind of manual labour. 

The beleaguered settlers would likely have 
starved to death without the assistance of friendly 
Powhatan tribe, who assisted with agriculture 
and brought food to them. Even so, nearly 80 per 
cent of Jamestown's population perished during 
the harsh winter of 1609-1610. which came to be 
known as the "Starving Time'. In 1612, tobacco 


plants arrived from the West Judies, and the 
leaf developed into a viable cash crop, helping 
Jamestown lo achieve a degree of permanence. 
Despite difficult relations with the local natives, 
which resulted in massacres and reciprocal raiding, 
the English gained a firm foothold in Virginia. 

In 1620, Puritan religious refugees arrived in 
modern-day Massachusetts aboard the famed ship 
Mayflower. Popularly known as the 'Pilgrims', these 
settlers endured equally cmel starvation, hostile 
natives and disease. However, within a decade the 
population of the Massachusetts Bay colony had 
grown to nearly 2,000. For the next 80 years, an 
influx of English seeders populated the eastern 
coastline of the North American continent. When 
private ventures foundered, for example in Virginia 
in 1624, some territories become crown colonics. 

in New Hampshire (part of Massachusetts until 
1680), the first colony was founded in 1622. A 
Maryland colony was established in 1632, followed 
by others in Connecticut and Rhode Island in 1636. 
Tn 1663 Carolina, later divided north and south, 
was named in honour of king Charles II. Originally 



William Penn stands before King Charles 13 
in l&BO In this painting titled the Birth of 
Pennsylvania by Jean Leon Geiome Ferris 


settled by Dutch colonists. New Motherland was 
occupied by the English m 1664 and renamed 
New Jersey; its port city of New Amsterdam 
became New York, named after tire Du Ice of 
York. Pennsylvania was founded by the Quaker 
William Penn in 1681. Delaware was granted self- 
government by Pennsylvania in 1682, and in 1732. 
the crown colony of Georgia was founded as a 
debtors' refuge. 

With the acquiescence of the crown, the 
colonies elected legislative bodies. Some also 


Timeline 



i Misadventure at 
Roanoke 

Sir Waiter Raleigh, 
commissioned by Queen 
Elizabeth, sends settles 
to Roanoke Island off the 
coast of North Carolina. 
The venture fails twice 
and the fate of the 
settlers is unknown 
1585 


• Virginia Dare 
is born 

The first English child 
born in the Americas, 
Virginia Dart, arrive* 
to parents Ananias 
Dare and Eleanor 
White. She is named 
after the colony 
of Virginia. 

18 August 1587 


Jamestown 

survives 

Founders of the first 
permanent English 
settlement In North 
America, the settlers 
of Jamestown battle 
famine and hardship 
to gain a foothold in 
the New World. 
1607 



A place for Puritans 

Seeking freedom to 
practise their austere 
form of Christianity, 
the Puritans arrive 
at Plymouth In the 
Massachusetts Bay 
Colony aboard the 
ship Mayflower and 
endure hdtd times. 
1620 


The navigation Acts 

To ensure that 
England profits from 
*ts investment in the 
colonies, the first in the 
series of Navigation Acts 
is implemented, Initially 
ignored, the acts are 
enforced a century later. 
1650 


War In North 
America 

Queen A nne's War, 
an II-year extension 
of die European 
War of the Spanish 
Succession, erupts as 
Britain battles France 
and Spain; it gains 
substantial territory in 
North America. 

1702 
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Colon isat ion dr conflict 



A soldier of Ihe 29rh Regiment of 
Foot, the unh involved in the Boston 
Massacre, stands with his musket 
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To maximise 
colonial revenues 
the Navigation Acts 
sought to prevent the 
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colonies trading with 


other nations 


elected governors, while the crown colonies were 
administered by an appointed governor and his 
officials. Colonists considered themselves British 
subjects in every respect. 

Despite their common British heritage, the 
settlers of the 13 North American colonics were 
a diverse people. The continent was populated 
by Europeans, natives, and Negro slaves, first 
introduced by a Portuguese ship at Jamestown 
in 1619. As the colonies grew and settlement 
began to inexorably spread westward, the 


By 1630, a bnsk trade developed between the 
colonies and with Britain. In distant London, 
Parliament passed the first of the Navigation 
Acts, intended to safeguard the flow of 
goods from the colonies and prevent 
trade with other nations that 
might impede the reaping of the 
nation's long-time investment 
in North America. Still, officials 
often looked the other way as 
smugglers and traders became 
wealthy while flaunting the 
statutes. Despite their own 
significant differences, new 
wealth, considerable freedom 
to govern themselves and an 
adventuresome spirit that compelled 
them to explore new frontiers fuelled within ihc 
colonists a sense of self-identity - something British 
but distinctly separate, perhaps even American'. 

Throughout the 18th century, war and peace 
ebbed and flowed among the great powers of 
Europe, principally Britain. France and Spain. These 


southern colonies developed an 
agricultural economy as large 
prosperous plantations produced 
cotton and tobacco for export. Tire 
middle colonies were distinctive, with 
many tradesmen, shippers and farmers. In 
New England, a budding industrial and maritime 
economy grew. While the colonists remained loyal 
to the king, a second generation, some of whom 
never ventured across the Atlantic, had been born 
and raised in North America. 



wQ ueen Anne became WM 
nvolved in the wai to deckle 
Jt be Spanish successionBjj 


i f he Molasses Act 

In order to raise revenue. 
Parliament enacts thE 
Mofasses Act. a six 
pence per gallon tax 
on imports of molasses 
that did not originate in 
English colonies. 

March 1733 


# Denouncing 

Parliament's tyranny 

As the Navigation 
Acts are enforced with 
renewed vigor, James 
Otis of Massachusetts 
resigns his post as the 
king's advocate general 
and calls the acts 
“instruments of tyranny " 
1761 


M The French and 
Indian War ends 

The French and Indian 
War ends with B^tish pne- 
eminence in North Amenca. 
However, the coffers 
of the national treasury 
are depleted, prompting 
Parliament to seek new 
sources of revenue. 

1763 



i No westward 
settlement 

Veterans of the 
French and Indian 
Wai, promised 
land grants west of 
the Appalachians, 
are enraged when 
Parliament restricts 
settlement there. 
1763 










The Boston Massacre: ironic aftermath 


At the rime of the Boston Massacre, John Adams 
was a prominent attorney in the city, He later 
signed the Declaration of Independence, served 
as a delegate to the Continental Congress, and 
became the first vice president of the United 
Slates and the country's second president, 

The so-called Boston Massacre was Lhe result 
of a mob taunting a group oi British soldiers 
until they feared for their lives and fired into the 
crowd- In its aftermath, Adams served as counsel 
for the defence as eight British soldiers were 
tried on charges of murdering five Bostonians, 

He was also defence co-counsel for the separate 
murder trial - from 24 October 1770 - of Captain 
Thomas Preston, commander of the troops, 

The issue was whether Preston had ordered the 
soldiers to fire. After five days of testimony, the 


juTv returned a verdict of not guilty. A majority 
of the jurors were Loyalists, and just two were 
actually from Boston. 

A month later, the eight soldiers stood trial on 
five counts of murder in Massachusetts' Superior 
Court of Judicature, On 5 December, six were 
acquit Led, Two, Montgomery and Kilroy, were 
convicted on a reduced charge of manslaughter 
for killing two of the demonstrators. Both were 
branded with the letter M for murder nil the right 
thumb and rejoined their regiment, 

No civil unrest followed the verdicts. On the 
third anniversary of the 'massacre', Adams wrote 
in his diary, “It was,,, one of the most gallant, 
generous, manly and disinterested Actions of my 
whole Life, and one of the best Pieces of Service I 
ever rendered my Country," 
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A fanciful engraving depicts the climactic 
event of the Boston Massacre, outside die 
Old State House on 5 March 1770 





In this 1772 portrait by John Singleton Copley, 
revolutionary leader and propagandist 
Samuel Adams gestures defiantly 


‘A military presence in North America 
was still required to maintain a tenuous 
peace with hostile native tribes” 


conflicts spread to North America as each power 
sought to expand its colonial empire. No fewer than 
four major conflicts erupted between 1689 and 
1755. The most decisive of these, the French and 
Indian War - an extension of the Seven Years' War 
in Europe ended with a British victory in, 1763. 
Nearly ISO years of French colonisanon in the New 
World was extinguished. 

The great victory, however, had come ai a 
tremendous price. The British Empire extended 
ha It way around the world, and the financial 
burden of the prolonged wars had more than 
doubled die national debt. Parliament's attempts 
to increase taxes in Britain were met with violence 
in the streets ol London. Predictably, the eyes 
of Parliament were cast across the sea to the 
prosperous colonies. Without question, the wars 
had been won with an army and navy financed 
by British taxpayers. A military presence in North 
America was still required to maintain a tenuous 
peace with hostile native tribes The colonists had 
built a thriving economy with the tremendous 


assistance of Lhe crown and Lhe counLry. Should 
they themselves not bear at least some of the 
burden, and pay for their own security and 
continuing prosperity? 

Enacting a new policy toward the colonies. King 
George III, who remarked that he intended to "rule 
as well as reign," and Parliament sought to pacify 
Native American rnbes with a 1763 proclamation 
that forbade the further settlement of lands west of 
the Appalachian Mountains, Strict enforcement of 
the existing Navigation Acts shut down previously 
profitable trade as seizures of property and 
searches of warehouses occurred without warrants. 
The old Molasses Act of 1733 was bolstered in 1764 
with the Sugar AcL, a direct threat io the lucrative 
rum trade carried on for years with the West Indies. 
In 1765, the Quartering Act asserted that 10.000 
British troops would be stationed in the colonies 
and that the colonists themselves were responsible 
for their food, shelter and other needs. 

That same year, the Stamp Act required any 
printed material in the colonies, from newspapers 



* Th e haled 
Stamp Act 

One of numerous tax 
measures enacted by 
Parliament, the Stamp 
Act becomes the focus 
of riots in the colonies 
arid a petition to King 
George III for relief 
from the provision, 
1765 


• The Townshend Acts 

Taxes on staples and 
everyday items in the 
colonies, including tir, 
tea, lead and other 
products, are enacted. 
Collectively, they bear 
the name of chancellor 
of the exchequer 
Charles Tcwnshend. 
1767 


• The Boston 
Massacre 

Outside the Old 
State House, British 
soldiers are repeatedly 
harassed by an angry 
mob hurling snowballs, 
stones and insults. 
They fire into the 
crowd, killing five. 

5 March 1770 



• Burning of Gaspce 

After running aground 
while chasing the 
colonial packet ship 
Hannah, the customs 
schooner Gaspee is 
boarded and set afire by 
a cluster of irate Rhode 
Islanders sn defiance of 
the Navigation Acts. 

10 June 1772 
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Colon isaiion & conflict 



ro playing cards, to bear a royal stamp after the 
payment of a Lax. in October 1765, representatives 
of nine colonies convened in New York to 
denounce the Stamp Act and organise a general 
boycott of goods imported from Britain. The 
outright defiance of the crown worked. The repeal 
of the Stamp Act in March 1766 was hailed as a 
triumph among colonists and no doubt contributed 
to the rising tide of separatist thought, even an 
American spirit rather than a 'Virginian' or New 
Yorker' perspective. 

Firebrands, radicals and even tempered 
statesmen alike were alarmed at rhe apparent tidal 
wave of taxation that continued even tn the wake 
of the Stamp Act's repeal particularly since the 
colonists themselves had no direct representatives 
in Parliament. 'No taxation without representation' 
became a familiar cry. In the great seaport of 
Boston, Massachusetts, Samuel Adams, a career 
politician, and John Hancock, a wealthy shipping 
magnate, subverted tax laws whenever possible, 
even assembling a group of activists called the 
Sons of I .iberty to demonstrate, raid and otherwise 
harass the crown's interests in the colonies, hr 
Virginia, tire fiery and eloquent PaLrick Henry 
railed against Lire excesses o! die iar 
off government. 

Nevertheless, Parliament 
persisted. Within months of 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
the Townshend Acts of 1767, 
named after chancellor of the 
exchequer Charles Townshend, 
imposed a litany of new taxes 
on a number of essential goods, 
including paper, tea, lead, glass 
and other popular commodities 
Protests increased, and violence 
erupted. And Lire distance between 
crown and colonies grew. Then, on 5 March 1770, 
the same day as the honific Boston Massacre, 
Parliament drew back from the brink of rebellion 
again, repealing all the Townshend Acts except the 
tax on tea. 

Civil unrest continued as demonstrators in 
Rhode Island burned a customs schooner to the 
waterline, tax collectors were driven from their 
homes, and some were even tarred and feathered, 
in Boston, three ships I (jaded with tea rode at 
anchor in the harbour on the night of 16 December 
1773. Massachusetts royal governor Thomas 


Hutchinson was determined to collect import 
taxes on tire cargo before the ships would be 


Intolerable Acts. 

British prime minister l.ord North declared. 

"The New England governments are in a state of 
rebellion... [but] four or five frigates will do business 
without any military force." While Parliament 
made plans lo crush the colonial insolence, aid 
poured into Boston from across the colonies. 

The Massachusetts State House issued a call for 
the colonists to collectively address their myriad 
grievances against the crown. From 5 September 
through 26 October 1774, the first Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia. A total of 56 
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This cartoon depicts the repeal of the Stamp Act an 1766 
as a funeral. Parliament backed down after protests 


delegates were in attendance, and only the colony 
of Georgia was not represented. 

Patrick Henry rose and proclaimed. "The 
distinctions between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, 
New Yorkers and New Englanders are no more. 1 
am not a Virginian, but an American!" 

The first Continental Congress adopted the 
Suffolk Resolves, listing the colonial disputes with 
Parliament and King George III and pledged to 
meet again in May 1775 if satisfactory remedies 
were not achieved. Before the second Congress 
convened, however, open rebel lion had broken out 
on Lexington Green. 


Following 
the events of the 
Boston Tea Party, 
Parliament dosed the 
port and brought in an 
anned occupation 
force 


allowed Lo soil back lo England, tlieir holds still full. 
That night, the Sons of Liberty boarded 
the vessels and tossed chest after 
chest of tea into the waters of the 
hatboui. The so-called Boston Tea 
Parly became one of Lite most 
significant events leading to the 
outbreak of armed revolution. 

In response, Parliament dosed 
the port of Boston, enacted 
martial law and brought an 
army of occupation into the 
city, billeting soldiers in private 
homes. The colonists referred to these 
Parliamentary directives and others as the 



# A tea monopoly 

Parliament awards a 
monopoly on the sa 
of tea to the debt- 
burdened East India 
Company. Despite 
some pricing benefits, 
colonists still resent 
the imposition of a 
tea tax. 

Spring 1773 


• The Boston Tea Party 

Raiders dressed as 
native tribesmen 
board ships in boston 
harbour and toss 
chests of tee into the 
water In protest of the 
tea ia*. in repsonse, 
Parliament doses the 
port of Boston. 

16 December 1773 


• First Continental 
Congress 

Delegates from 12 
of the 13 British 
colonies in North 
America convene 
in Philadelphia lo 
consider a response 
to Parliamentary 
oppression. 

5 September 1774 



J 


dteyton Randolph of 
r irpnia presided Over the 
first Continents! Congress) 


f London merchants 
seek relief 

Beleaguered by 
colonial boycotts, 
London merchants 
fear the outbreak of a 
resolution and petition 
King George ill to 
initiate better relations 
with colonists. 

1775 


1775 

lord North s # 
conciliatory plan 

Parliament approves prime 
minister Lord North's plan 
to allow colonial assemblies 
to levy taxes for their own 
maintenance and protection. 
Word does not reach 
the colonies before the 
revolution beg ns. 
February 1773 
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1733-1799 


HaJied by many as the 
HK greatest US president 
Utf l of all time, George 

Washington served ns 
commander in chief of 
die US Goqgnerttal Army during 
the American Revolution. He 
then went on to become the 
first US president, serving from 
17S9 to 1797. Today Washington 
remains an kort of liberty and 
freedom,, and is one of the most 
recognisable faces in the world. 









* * * 



In his 

final will 

Washington 

freed all' his 
slaves 


Today George Washington is hailed as the ★ 
^ father of the USA, but his journey to , 
legendary hero was a perilous ^ 
* and difficult one 


L ong Island was supposed to be a success. 
The enemy was stronger and greater 
in number but the rebels had got there 
first. Tire commander bad prepared 
everything tor his foe's arrival in New 
York, strengthening his batteries and placing his 
generals perfectly. But the British had broken 
through, First Sullivan fell, then Stirling, and die 
commander could only watch as the lives of his 
brave men were brutally wiped away. Knowing 
all was lost he ordered his men ro retreat before 
the carnage could reach them. As relentless rain 
pelted down he used tile cover of darkness to 


help conceal his soldiers as they climbed into 
every available boat be could get his bands 
on. He waited until tire last man was on board 
before lie boarded himself. As tire boat drew 
away the commander looked back through the 
chick fog that had descended over the bay. The 
mist had concealed them from the British, his 
men were safe, but Brooklyn had been lost. 

This is not the story of a failed general, 
forgotten by the history books, but instead that 
nf the most glorified and worshipped president 
in US liistory - George Washington, Just as his 
men were iiidden by the fog that grim morning 


in Brooklyn, today Washington himself is 
cloaked and obscured by layers of myths and 
legends. He has become an almost messianic 
figure in the United States, a legend of justice 
and freedom, a brilliant commando who led 
his underdog army to the greatest victory in US 
history. But as with most legends, the stories 
are not always true. Far from being a brilliant 
military strategist, Washington actually lost 
more battles than be won. He was no Alexander 
or Caesar, buE an entirely different kind of hem 
altogether - one who persevered in the face of 
devastating failure for his men and country, 


Making history 


Virtue 

; H jfl Washington twice gave up the chance 
I j of ultimate power. First nt the end of the 
I I Revolutionary War when he surrendered his 
role as commander in chief, and again when 
he refused to rule as president for a third term. When George 
111 was presented with the idea of Washington doing this, tie 
said, "if he does that he will be the greatest man in the world.’ 


COMMITMENT 
f| TO COUNTRY 

M Washington did not become Involved In 

mg||r the hostile argu merits and squabbling of 
political debates, but instead acted as a 
peacekeeper between the groups r A true non-partisan r his 
primary aim was always the betterment of the country, 
rather than any personal gain. 


Persistence 

A*■ * Washington was not the most gifted 
\ L military leader; he suffered multiple 
U losses and personal humiliations, but his 
determination to persevere in spite of 
repeated setbacks inspired his soldiers to do the same, 
which resulted i n him creating one of the most celebrated 
underdog success stories In world history. 
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Bom on 22 February 1732 r George Washington was 
The son of a slave-owning tobacco planter. George 
received a mixed education from a variety of tutors, 
and plans foi him to join the British Royal Navy 
were cut short when his mother objected. Fate 
instead led Washington to become a surveyor, and 
he travelled for two years surveying land in the 
Culpeper. Frederick and Augusta counties. This 
position began a lifelong interest in landholdings, 
and he purchased his first piece ot land as soon as 
his sizable income filled his pockets. And when his 
older brother died in 1752, Washington inherited 
not only his father's vast Sands, but also the position 
of major in the Virginia militia. 

Ic would not be long until Washington's natural 
leadership and drive would send him straight into 
the heat of battle. At a staggering 183 centimetres 
(GT) tail, the young man towered above his 
contemporaries, and Virginia's Lieutenant General 
Robert Dinwiddle saw fir to use his imposing but 


inspiring nature to try to persuade the French 
to remove themselves from land claimed by 
Britain When they refused, Washington returned 
with a small lorce and attacked the French pnst 
at Fort Duquesne, killing the commander and 
nine men and taking the others as prisoners, all 
in 15 minutes. The event had huge international 
implications, and Great Britain and France began to 
pump forces into North America - The French and 
Indian War had begun, in a matter of minutes the 
name Washington became synonymous with three 
Li lings bravery, daring and recklessness. 

Washington was rewarded for his quick thinking 
by being appointed commander in chief and 
colonel of the Virginia Regiment, the first full¬ 
time American military unit. With command of a 
thousand soldiers, Washington was 
tasked with defending Virginia's 
frontier, and he demonstrated his 
resolve and forthright approach 
as his unit engaged in 20 battles 
over 12 months. But his reckless 
attitude and inexperience was 
demonstrated when his unit 
exchanged friendly fire with 
another British lorce, killing 14 men. 

Nis time commanding an army 
had taught Washington many 
things - how to bring the best 
out of his men, the importance uf stamina and 
bravery as well as discipline and training. It had 
also given him valuable insight into the British 
military tactics, and his struggles in dealing with 
government officials convinced him that a national 
government was the only way forward. However, 
when Washington retired from service in 1758, as 
far as he was concerned his time on the battlefield 
was over. 

in 1759 Washington married the intelligent 
and wealthy Marlfia Dandridge Guslis and 
together with her two children they moved to the 


plantation of Mount Vernon. Enjoying the newly 
inherited wealth from his marriage, Washington 
was now one of Virginia's wealthiest men and 
he concentrated on expanding and making the 
most out of his plantation. Little did he know that 
revolution was bubbling, and soon he would find 
himself back on the battlefield In what would 
become the most famous war in American history. 

Washington wasn't the most likely of 
revolutionary leaders; although he opposed the 
controversial Stamp Act of 1765, during the early 
stirrings uf revolution lie was actually opposed lo 
the colonies declaring independence. It wasn't until 
the passing of the Town sherd acts nf 1767 that 
he took an active role in the resistance In an act 
of rebellion he encouraged the people of Virginia 
to boycott English goods until 
the acts were repealed. However, 
when the Intolerable acts were 
passed in 1774, Washington 
decided that more forthright 
action needed to be taken. 

Passionate and charismatic, 
Washington was an obvious 
choice to attend the First 
Continental Congress. Although 
the delegates appealed to the 
crown to revoke the intolerable 
acts, they didn't even make a 
dink jii the steely British armour, and a Second 
Continental Congress was called the following year. 

A lot had changed in a year, and Washington too 
had undergone something of a transformation. The 
battles at Lexington and Concord had shown the 
colonies that they were capable of La king on the 
might of the British, and when Washington arrived 
in Pennsylvania for the state meeting dressed head 
to toe in military gear, it sent a strong message; he 
was prepared for war. So was Congress. IL formed 
the Continental Army on 14 June 1775 and it 
needed a loader. Reluctant and somewhat modest. 


“He was no 
Alexander or 
Caesar, but 
an entirely 
different 
kind of hero 
altogether" 


The march to evolution 

Follow the path leading to the greatest war in American history 



Flench and Indian War 

The French and Indian War was part ot a 
much longer conflict between Great Britain 
and France, known as the Seven Years 
War. The war was fought in the north of 
North America between the colonies of the 
t wo powers, ending with Fj a ne e losing its 
te-mtofy in North America, Hcwev&r, funding 
she war Created a huge national debs in 
Britain and gave France a good reason to 
support American independence. 


Towns hend Acts 

The Twmshend Acts were a -series of acts 
passed fry the British Pari ament upon 
the colonies in North America. These acts 
placed duties on vital, high volume imported 
items such as glass, paints, paper and tea, 
among other things. The- money raised 
was intended lo pay to keep governors 
and judges loyal and also to set a general 
precedent that the British had the right to 
tax the American colonies. 


Stamp Act 

The re-sdting national debt at the Seven 
Years War In Britain had reached £130 million 
by 1764. Britain also needed a way to pay for 
its army in North America and decided the 
colonies should subsidise it. The Stamp Act 
forced citizens to pay taxes on documents 
and paper goods and was immediately 
unpopular as it was earned out without any 
consent. The outrage soon turned violent 
and the tax was f>ever cc Heeled 


Boston Massacre 

This incident occurred when a tiecfcl ng 
crowd gathered around a British guard, who 
was quickly Joined by eight more British 
soldiers. The soldwrs hred at the crowd, 
killing three people and wounding mult-ple 
others. Two .more later died of their wounds 
The soldiers were arrested for manslaughter 
but were released without charge. Thes 
event heped to create an immensely anti- 
British sentiment in the colonies. 











Washington 


Washington's to evacuate 

his anny from Long Island 
without any loss of life or supplies 
stunned the British 


Washington 

was very fond of 
dogs and gave them 
unusual names such 
as Tarter, True Love 
and Sweet Lips 


An illustration of 
Washington's home 
in Mount Vernon 
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Boston Tea Party 

In an effort to forte the colonies to accept 
the Tbwnshenri duty on Tea, Britain 
passed die Tea Act, allowing the East India 
Company to ship its tea to North America. In 
defiance, protestors boarded the ships and 
threw chests full of tea into Boston Harbour. 
Pa-diamerit responded Harshly, by passing 
the Intolerable Acts, which took away the 
rights of the state of Massachusetts to 
govern itself. 


First Continental Congress 

delegates from 12 of the D British colonies 
in America met at Carpenters' Hall in 
Philadelphia to discuss ways to halt the 
intolerable Acts. They made plans to 
refuse to Import British goods until their 
grievances were met. When these efforts 
proved unsuccessful, a Second Continental 
Congress was held the next yea r to prepare 
the country for the impending American 
Revolutionary War. 


The Battles of Lexington 
and Concord 

When American intelligence learned that 
British troops planned to march on Concord, 
they were quick to assemble their forces and 
take up arms against them. However only /7 
militiamen faced 700 British at Lexington and 
were quickly defeated. The British continued 
to Concord to search for arms, but they were 
forced back by SOD militiamen, winning the 
colonies th&r first war victory, 

* -o 


Battle of Bunker Hill 

Set during the Siege of Boston, this battle 
saw the British mount an attack against 
i lie colonial troops stationed in Bunker Hill 
and Breed's Hill, Although the British were 
victorious, the heavy losses suffered by the 
redcoats led it to be a hollow victory, and it 
proved the Americans could hold their own 
against their foes in battle. Shortly after the 
conflict, King George IN officially declared 
the colonies to be in a state of rebel ion. 
















There were 35,000 continentals in Lhe 
United States with 44,500 militia. Their 
French allies increased their numbers 
with 13,000 French soldiers in America 
and 63,000 at Gibraltar They also had 53 
ships in service throughout the war. George 
Washington was commander in chief and 
Nathanael Greene served as major general. 
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Washington did not see himself as a leader capable 
of leading such a vitally important force, but for 
those around him there was no other choice. With 
proven military experience a devoted patriot and 
a strong, commanding presence, Washington was 
appointed commander in chief of the force that 
would take on the mightiest nation on Earth. 

ft did not take very long for the new commander 
to prove just what he was worth. In early-March 
1776, Washington turned the Siege of Boston 
around by placing artillery on Dordiesier Heights, 
low hills wiLh a good view of Beaton and its 
harbour. The perfectly placed, powerful cannons 
forced the British to retreat from the city, and the 
American commander moved his army into New 
York City. Even the critical British papers couldn't 
deny the skills of the captivating and exciting new 
leader who seemed capable of repelling their great 
empire with ease 

Victory and gossip aside, in truth Washington 
was out of his depth. He had commanded men 
before, but only a force of a thousand soldiers - far 
from the tens of thousands at his disposal now, He 
had only fought in frontier warfare, far removed 
from Lhe open-field battles lie now faced. He had 
never commanded legions of cavalry or artillery 
he was constantly learning on the job. Washington 
had to rely on his own inrelligence and courage 
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to have any hope of snatching victory from his 
seasoned, experienced rivals. 

This inexperience manifested itself in the 
crippling defeat the commander suffered during 
the Battle of Long Island In an effort to seize New 
York, the British general William Howe unleashed 
a devastating campaign that Washington failed 
to subdue. So great was the British attack rhat 
Washington was forced to retreat his entire army 
across the East River under cover of darkness 
Although tills feat itself was remarkable, for the self- 
critical leader it was a swift and brutal reminder of 
his own inadequacies as a genera-, and he quickly 
realised this war would nor be easily won. 

Bur the British had a crippling weakness, too. 
They were simply too suie they were going Lu 
win. Howe so latally underestimated the will of 
the American troops and their reckless leader that 
he left his Hessian soldiers at Trenton, confident 
the war would be won in the next few months. 
Washington, on the other hand, was acutely aware 
of the morale of his soldiers. After the defeat in 
New York and the humiliating retreat, they needed 
something positive to inspire them, and Trenton 
was right there foi the Laking. 

The plan was one only Washington could 
have thought up - hold, gutsy and downright 
dangerous, he led his soldiers across the perilous 
and icy Delaware River on a freezing Boxing Day 
in 1776. Only 2 r 40Q of his men were abfe to make 
it across without turning back, but it was enough. 


When the? war began the colonies, did 
not have a professional standing army of 
any kind, with many colonies only able 
to supply minutemen who were required 
to equip themselves - with most carrying 
rifles The army's weapon of choice 
was the flintlock musket and they also 
■canied bayonets. 


U7 


The Continental Army suffered Iran 
massive supply issues. Supplies were 
repeatedly seized by British patrols, They 
also had to combat a primitive road system, 
which resulted in regular shortages of food, 
clothing, ammunition, tents and a host of 
essential military equipment, constantly 
pitching the odds against them. 


lire rebels' greatest weapon was the belief 
in theii grand cause - fighting for their 
liberty from the oppressive British Crown. It 
was this strong morale belief in their cause 
that encouraged American leaders, who 
knew they were facing a well equipped and 
disciplined foe, to push on despite multiple 
crippling defeats. 








Washington 


Adjusted 
for inflation, 
Washington was 
the wealthiest US 
president of 

all time 


redcoats 


Organisation 


There were 56,000 British redcoats in 
North America along with a combined 
force of 52000 loyalists, freed slaves and 
natives. They also had 7b Royal Navy ships 
at their service. William Howe setved as 
commander in chief, but there were many 
decorated generals and officers such as 
Thomas Gage and Henry Clinton. 


Washington and his 
men crossing the 
Delaware River 


Weapons 

The British army depended on the 
75-calibre flintlock musket popularly known 
as "Brown Bess.” They also carried bayonets 
and, occasionally, short-barrel muskets. The 
redcoats also used cannons to great effect, 
to the degree that if an American unit was 
without cannon, they would not face a 
cannon-supported BiiLish ttoop. 


Although British soldiers were better 
equipped than their American counterparts, 
they were fighting away from home, and 
supplies could take months to reach then 
destinations. Many British had to rely on 
loyal locals supplying them with food and 
praying die vital supplies would survive the 
4,800km <3,a00mi) trip across tire ocean. 


Morale 


The British believed they could 
easily s tea in roll the rebels and ill is 
underestimation of their ioe cost them 
dearly, The war was also expensive, and 
support at home was mixed at best. 
For many soldiers struggling in terrible 
conditions away from home, there was little 

motivation to tight. 


“When 
Washington 
retired from 
service in 1758, 
as far as he was 
concerned, his 
time on the 
battlefield was 
over" 


Completely unprepared lor the 
attack, the Hessians at Trenton 
were overwhelmed and swiftly 
defeated by Washington and 
his men. A few days later the 
commander led a counter-attack 
on a British force sent to attack 
his army at Princeton, achieving 
another small - but essential - 
American victory. 

Meanwhile, the British redcoats 
still believed the rebellion could 
be stopped like a cork in a bottle. 

Howe thought that by taking 
control of key colonial cities, the 
river of rebellion would turn into 
a drought and the population would surrender 
to British rule. When Howe set his sights on the 
revolutionary hub of Philadelphia, Washington rode 
out to meet him, but, perhaps with his previous 
victories clouding his judgement, the commander 
was outmatched and Philadelphia fell to the 
British However, the colonists' cause received a 
major boon when British General Burgoyno was 
forced to surrender his entire army of 6,300 men 
at the Battle of Saratoga, It seemed that major 
world players were finally beginning to believe the 
Americans trad a chance of besting the mighty 
British Empire, and France openly allied itself with 
the rebels. 

While General Howe concentrated on capturing 
key cities, Washington had a revelation. Although 
individual battles were important, the key to victory 
was not military success, but instead his ability to 
keep the heart of the resistance alive and pumping. 


This was something out of British 
hands and solely in his own. 

This spirit of rebel lion faced 
its most challenging obstacle yet 
over the long winter of 1977 For 
six long months the soldiers at 
the military camp of Valley Forge 
suffered thousands of disease- 
ridden deaths. With starvation 
rife and supplies low, many 
feared the horrendous conditions 
would force the desperate army 
to mutiny. Washington himself 
faced immense criticism from the 
American public and Congress, 
who urged him to hurry the war 
effort, while behind the scenes anti-Washington 
movements gained ground. Washington simply 
replied- "Whenever the public gets dissatisfied with 
my service [...] I shall quit the helm [...] and retire to 
a private life." The critics soon fell silent. 

Although the conditions had been 
testing, to put it mildly the k * i 1 

soldiers emerged from the j. i lltt ,S V 






winter in good spirits Washington demonstrated 
that his sting was stronger than ever when his 
iurccs attacked the British Hank attempting zo 
leave Monmouth Courthouse. Although the battle 
ultimately ended in a stalemate, Washington had 
finally achieved what he set out to do since the 
beginning of the war - hold his own in a pitched 
battle. This was massive for the Americans; 
it proved the growing Continental Army was 
developing its skills at an alarming speed and if the 
horrendous winter they had emerged from had not 
crushed them, what chance did Lhe BriLish have? 
The French seemed to share this attitude. On 
5 September 1781. 24 French ships emerged 
victorious against 19 British vessels at the Battle 
of Chesapeake. The success prevented die British 
from reinforcing the troops of Lord Cornwallis, who 
was blockaded in York town, Virginia, and allowed 
crucial French troops to pour into the Continental 
Army, bringing vast supplies of artillery with them. 
This was exactly the opportunity Washington 
needed, and he didn't plan to let it go to waste. 

With the British army trapped and exposed, and 
his own swelling in size, Washington led his men 
out of Williamsburg and surrounded Yorktown. 
From laic September the Continental Army moved 
steadily closer to the red roars, forcing them to pull 
back from their outer defences, wlucb left them 


Siege of 

YORKT 


Naval blockade 

The French victory at the 
Battle of Chesapeake allows 
admiral 09 Gras se to set up 
a blockade that prevents 
any chance of Cornwallis 
escaping hy sea. This news 
encourages Washington to 
march toward Virginia and 
corner the British officer. 


open for the Americans and French to use. As the 
colonists began to set up artilleries, the British 
pel Led them with steady Eire. In spite o t this and at 
some great risk co himself, Washington continued 
to visit and motivate his men on the front line, and 
by 5 October the commander was ready to make 
his move. 

As a vicious storm raged, Washington grasped 
bis pickaxe in his hand and struck several blows 
into the dirt that would become the new trench the 
Americans would use to bombard the British. By 
5pm on 9 October, Lite Americans were pelting Lbc 
British with a relentless stream of cannon fire. The 
British ships were sunk and soldiers deserted en 
masse. More American trenches were dug as they 
gained land and when Washington’s men rushed 
toward tire British redoubt, they overwhelmed the 
surprised redcoats. As Washington rained artillery 
fire down on the town, Cornwallis's attempts at 
escape across the York River were unsuccessful and 
he finally surrendered. 

Little did Washington know that the victory he 
had seal red at Yorktown would lead to the ultimate 
surrender of British hostilities, the end of the war 
and ultimately American freedom On 3 September 
17S3 Lhe Treaty of Paris was signed between 
representatives of both countries, which proclaimed 
that Britain recognised the independence of 


British surrender 

Early in the morning on 
17 October the British 
surrender and by 19 
October the men are 
taken as prisoners of war. 
Cornwallis refuses to meet 
with Washington, claiming 
to be ill while his army lay 
down their weapons, a 
crowd of civilians eagerly 
watching on. 


The American assault 

Using the French to distract the 
British attention, the Americans 
march toward redoubt #1Q They chop 
through the British defences with 
axes then charge with their bayonets. 
A! though the redcoats attempt to 
fight back, they are overwhelmed by 
the colonists. 
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The first attack 

The British pull back 
from their outer 
defences, which 
the American and 
French forces take 
advantage of. They 
set up artillery and 
dig trenches, and by 9 
October they begin to 
bombard the redcoats. 




























Washington 


WASHINGTON 
MYTHS CUT 


We get an expert 
opinion on the 
myths surrounding 
this legendary man 


Stephen Bru unwell is a frec-lan.ee 
writer 2 nd independent historian 
living i*i Amsterdam. His book, George SVas/iingtOiTTr 
Gendarnon Wam'or, won the 2013 George 
Washington Book Prize. 


He had wooden teeth 

George Washington was p4agued with- dental 
problems from his tweniies, and by 1789, 
had just one of his own teeth rema ning 
jfc He owned several sets of false teeth, but 

none was crafted from wood. Instead. 
^ Washington's de nt u res Incorporated 

3 variety of materials - bone, 'sea- 
horse', or hippopotamus ivory, 

: * and human teeth - fixed by lead, 
gold and metal wire. The belief 
that Washington's false teeth were 
Mf wooden probably originated in 

ML the brown-stained appearance oF 

sur vivirig examples - apparently 0 w«rig 
V to hi 5 fondness for port wine 


Washington 

was one of the 
tallest and biggest 
presidents at 1.88m 

(ST) and c JQkg 
(2001b) 


■ He cut down a cherry 
Bk tree and confessed to 

I 

Perhaps the best known of 
all the legends spun around 

r Washington, the 'cherry tree 

story 1 first sur Faced in a biography 
written after his death by Mason Locke 
Weems. Concerned with portraying Washington 
as an exemplary role model For his countrymen. 

'Parson Weems' concocted the fable of the six-year-old 
hatcheting his father's prized cherry tree, and then 
deflecting parental wrath by frankly confessing to the 
deed with the words 'I can't tell a lie, Pa." 
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the United States. With victory 
declared, Washington disbanded 
his army and wished farewell i.o 
the men who had valued him not 
only as a loader, but also a follow 
soldier. On 23 December 1783, in 
an action that would define him 
in the history books, lie resigned 
as commander in chief of the 
army and humbly returned to his 
home in Mount Vernon 

However, without him liis 
counLry was struggling. With 
nobody to unite them t.hc states fought and 
squabbled among themselves over boundaries and 
inflicted harsh taxes on their own citizens. The 
ex-commander watched from afar as the land he 
had led to freedom struggled lo support itself. He 
was dismayed, but hesitant to act. ft wasn't until 
an armed uprising known as Shays' Rebellion took 
place in Massachusetts that Washington was finally 
persuaded to step into the limelight once more. 

Washington quietly attended the Constitution 
Convention held in Philadelphia in l/i-iV. There 


he sat and listened silent ly to 
the proceedings, speaking only 
once. However, his prestige spoke 
volumes and those gathered there 
agreed the national government 
needed more authority - it needed 
a figure strong and commanding 
enough to maintain control 
Washington was unanimously 
chosen to fulfil this role. 

He became president of the 
convention in 1787, arid by 1789 
he was unanimously ejected once 
more, but this time as the first-ever president of the 
United States - the only one in history to receive 
100 per cent of the votes. He would serve two 
terms as president from 1789 to 1797 until he would 
ycL again relinquish the power he could so easily 
have exploited. In the 1 spring of 1797, he finally 
returned to his precious Mount Vernon, realising, 
perhaps more so than any one of the many people 
who supported him, that ultimate power in the 
land of the free could not lay solely in one man’s 
hands indefinitely. 


"Washington 
did not see 
himself as a 
leader capable 
of leading 
such a vitally 
important force 1 


Washington was a moonshiner 

While tlbfift'fi no proof that Washington set tip illicit 
liquor still* to make moonshine, he was certainty in 
the forefront of American whiskey production. Qn the 
advice of his Scottish farm manager, James Anderson, 
he established a whiskey distillery at Mount Vernon in 
1797, By the year of Washington's death. 1799, this was 
producing almost 41,6401 (Jl.QQOgal) of rye and corn 
whiskey, making it the largest US distillery ef its day. 

He threw a silver dollar across 
the Potomac River 

Standing iB&cm t6'2“) tall, arid with a well-muscled 
physique, young George Washington was renowned for 
his strength. Yet even Washington in his prime would 
have struggled to hurl a silver dollar across the Potomac 
River, which is more than 1.6km (1 mi) wide opposite 
hts Virginian home al Mount Vernon. Also, silver dollars 
were only introduced in 1794, when Washington was 
already In his sixties. 

He wore a wig 

Although wigs were fashionable dining Washington's 
fifetime, he never wore one, preferring to keep his own 
hair, wh;ch was reddish-brown, long and tied back in a 
light queue, or pigtail'. However, Washington regularly 
used the white hair powder that was customary among 
men of his wealthy social class, especial ly for Formal 
occasions, and this gave the impression of a wig r 
apparent in many of his portraits. 
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Building a 
nation 


Finding common ground in government presented 
a major challenge as the colonies emerged from 
revolution and set about building a nation 


T he Founding Fathers of the United 

States, those men who led the American 
Revolution and then worked to establish 
a framework for die government of their 
new country, realised that simply declaring 
independence from Great Britain and achieving 
that independence through insurrection would 
not lead to long-term stability or serve 
as the Isrrn footing for the colonies to 
survive as one nation. 

In the midst of the War for 
Independence, a committee 
appointed by the Second 
Continental Congress convened 
in Philadelphia to draft a 
document tlaac might bind 
the colonies together while 
preserving die rights of individual 
states in the context of a central 
government The committee convened 
oil 12 July 1776, just eight days after the 
signing of Lite Declaration of Independence. Sixteen 
months later, on 15 November 1777, a draft was 
presented to the colonies for ratification. Still, it 
took more than three years for all B to agree to the 
principles of the Articles of Confederation, which 
became effective on l March 1781. 

The Articles created a Congress with specific 
powers, such as the conduct of foreign relations, 


making war and peace, settling boundary disputes, 
and establishing a common currency. However, 
those powers not expressly given to this relatively 
weak body in a so-called "league of friendship" 
were reserved for each state to "retain its 
sovereignty, freedom and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction and l ight." Congress was 
not vested with the authority to levy or 
callecL taxes or impose its decisions 
on the states. There was no 
provision for a chief executive or 
a judicial branch of government. 

The Articles of Confederation 
were, by design, intended to 
curb the authority of a central 
government. After all, the 
current revolution was intended 
lo throw oil Li to yoke of an 
oppressive despot'. However, issues 
emerged soon enough that indicated 
the necessity of establishing a national 
government that would serve a nation of diverse 
beliefs, economic conditions and world views, a 
nation chat was growing and whose inhabitants 
already numbered more than four million people. 

The immediate catalyst for the discourse that 
resulted in the drafting of the Constitution of the 
United States occurred in the summer of 1786 
when Daniel Shays led a group of disgruntled 


Towards 
the end of the 
revolution came the 
need to form a stable 
system of government 
for the fledgling 
nation 
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Building a na tion 


After much deliberation and debate, the 
signing of the US Constitution took place 
in Philadelphia on 17 September 1787 








"They determined that a new, stronger 
national government was a prerequisite 
to stability and future prosperity" 


Massachusetts farmers in an uprising against 
creditors and others who they believed had made 
them the victims of exploitation. Shays's Rebellion 
Jabbed until June 17S7 when the Massachusetts 
state militia put down the revolt Thu national 
government had no authority To intervene, rail 
up troops, or otherwise act to restore order. 

The message was clear. Another such threat 
might result in the total collapse of the national 
government such as it was. Each state would then 
be left to its own devices, even to the extent that 
its neighbours were in peril of foreign intervention, 
annexation, or a descent into chaos. 

At this critical moment in the life of the fledgling 
country, a core group of statesmen, including 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, John lay, James 
Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
George Washington and others, determined 
that a new, stronger national government was 
a prerequisite to stability and future prosperity. 
Collectively these men, along with numerous 
others, had already left their mark on the new 
nation. Jefferson authored Lite Declaration of 


Independence but did not attend the coming 
constitutional convention. The aging Franklin 
served on the committee of five that assisted 
in its final draft and served as ambassador Lo 
France during a critical period of the revolution. 
Hamilton, Jay and Madison authored the Federalist 
Papers that lucidly set out the tenets of the 
proposed Constitution. Hamilton, in fact, is rightly 
considered the father of the Federalist party and 
the architect of the nation's f inancial system. 
Madison shied away from the sobriquet ‘Father of 
the Constitution’, but his tremendous knowledge 
of history and varied forms of government, along 
with his interest in balancing states 1 rights with the 
need for a strong central administration, brought an 
immeasurable contribiirion 
By early 1787 Washington had spent some rime 
in retirement at Mourn. Vernon, his sprawling estate 
in Virginia. Called from repose to preside over the 
constitutional convention that would assemble in 
Philadelphia to determine a new form of national 
government, he of feted his leadership to the 
country once again. 'We axe either a uni led people 


under one head, for Federal purposes, or we are 13 
independent sovereignties, eternally counteracting 
each other * 

In lhe spring of that year, alter 74 delegates had 
been chosen, the framing of the Constitution of 
the United Stares began. Recalcitrant Rhode Island 
refused to participate. Although their differences 
sometimes seemed insurmountable, the delegates 
agreed to a man that only a republic, its power to 
govern derived from the people, could accurately 
perpetuate the high principles for which the 
revolution had been foughL. Heated debate swirled 
around the structure of the new government. 
Delegates from small states feared that the large 
states would dominate future deliberations if 
representatives to the proposed congress were 
elected only on the basis of population. Two 
gentlemen from Connecticut, Roger Sherman 
and Oliver Ellsworth, proposed a compromise, 
a bicameral legislature with a House of 
Representatives elected from each state according 
to population and a Senate with each state seating 
two representatives elected by the members of the 
House. It was genius. 

In addition, the delegates established tire 
office ol president as die executive branch of 
government and specified that it would be 
occupied by one man rather than a committee. 
They established a judicial branch of government 
as well. Bach branch eventually achieved the 






James Madison, the 'Father of the Constitution," was 
also a principal author of the Federalist Papers 
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The words 'We the People../ open the preamble to 
the Constitution. The original document resides In 
the US National Archives 


John Jay, one of three authors of the Federalist Papers, 
was the first Chief Justice of the US Supreme Courl 












Unit fling a nation 
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Arranged according to state, the signatures 
of 39 delegates to the constitutional 
convention of 17S7 endorse the document 
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standing required to provide a system of “checks 
and balances’ so thac no single branc h might 
dominate the others. This system survives 
today. While other issues were left unresolved, 
there were discussions regarding the institution 
of slavery, trade, foreign relations and other 
important topics. Finally, the Constitution's 


Common Sense and impassioned “Give 
me liberty or give me death'" speech had 
stoked Lite revolutionary flame, was solidly against 
the proposal, noting that he "smoiled a rat! L 

At a critical moment when the Constitution 
appeared destined for defeat, Madison prevailed 
on the divided Virginia delegation particularly 
Edmund Randolph, to drop their anLi Federalist 
objections and support ratification. He assured 
other doubters that in exchange for their yea' votes 
he would sponsor the drafting and adoption of a 
'bill of righLs' intended to limit the powers of the 
central government. 

Opponents of the Constitution argued forcefully 
that it d]d little to protect the rights of the 
individual. While the Federalists were generally 
convinced that it went far enough, Jefferson 
and others weren't convinced. The ratification 
of the Constitution without a bill of rights was 


incomplete. He reasoned, A bill of rights is what 
the people are entitled to against every government 
on b’anh." 

Although he personally considered che drafting 
of the Bill of Rights a "nauseous projecl," Madison 
came to realise that it had to be accomplished. 

The Constitution specified that the process of 
amendment required approval of three- 
quarters of the state legislatures. 

There were modifications: some 
measures were dropped. I welve 
of an original 1? proposed 
amendments survived the 
House and Senate and went 
to the state legislatures. Ten 
of these were ratified swiftly, 
and on 15 December 179T the 
Virginia legislature was the last to 
approve liie Bill of Rights. 

The ten amendments of lhe Bill 
of Rights entrenched basic individual 
liberties in the theory and practice of the 
United States government. The first amendment, 
for example, protected freedom of religion and 
freedom of speech, the third harkened hack to the 
despised Quartering Act of 17b5 and prohibited 
the billeting of soldiers in private homes during 
peacetime without lire owner's consenL. The iuuitli 
amendment barred unlawful search and seizure. 

Despite their differences, the Founding Fathers 
had provided the American people with a 
remarkable document intended to preserve, protect 
and defend liberty. The amendment process, in 
itself alludes to the tact that they realised the 
Constitution was not perfect and that changing 
times might require its alteration It was r however, 
the basis for a noble experiment in government 
the likes of which had not been seen on Earth 
since Ancient Greece. Still, stern tests lay ahead. 


opening phrase. "We the people..." was 
intended to acknowledge the source of 
the government's authority. 

Ultimately 55 delegates 
attended die constitutional 
convention at various times, 
and 39 signed Lhc- document. 

On 21 June 1788, the 
Constitution was ratified and 
became the law of the land. 

Still there were those who were 
wary oi iLs implications. Virginian 
Patrick Henry, whose pamphlet 


Comprising the 
first ten ratified 
amendments, the Bill 
of Rights safeguarded 
basic individual 
liberties 
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Thorn as Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independents, was a 
leader of the Demutratk-RepiibUeans 


The two-party 
system 

The two-party system that 
characterises American 
politics was born of 
sectionalism and differing 
ideological visions 

The Founding Fathers Initially criticised Lhe 
idea of political parties. John Adams, for 
one, believed that party factions were "the 
greatest of political evils." Thomas Jefferson 
once said. u lf I could not go Lo Heaven but 
with a party, F would not go there at all7 

Still, within a few years of the ratification 
of the US Constitution, two major political 
parties, Lhe Federalists and the Democralic- 
Republicans, had emerged. The genesis of 
these parties lay in the Federalist assertion 
for a strong central government, which 
seemed to contradict the notion of states' 
and individual rights, which were the main 
tenets of the Democratic-Re publicans. 

Sectionalism played a role in their 
development as well. On 30 April !789. 
George Washington was inaugurated as the 
first president. Subsequently, the Federalist 
Party began to take shape with the approval 
ot its chief executive, Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury. While 
Hamilton shaped early American fiscal 
processes and policy, his Federalist ideals 
were embraced primarily by the wealthy, 
landed merchants and businessmen of the 
Northeast. The Federalists also emphasised 
the growth of American industry. 

Meanwhile, subsistence farmers, planters 
and tho-so tied to agricultural livelihoods 
perceived the preponderance of 'nobly bom 
and wealthy' individuals in government as a 
threat to their prosperity. Many also decried 
the new governments neutrality during 
the French Revolution. These somewhat 
disaffected citizens found champions for 
their cause in Jefferson and, somewhat 
surprisingly, Madison, whose views on 
states' rights moderated later in his life. 

Unintentionally, the two-party system 
had evolved from differing political and 
social points of view. US political parties 
have continued to rise, fall away and revive. 
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Washington burning 



T he British force slogging its way towards 

Washington, the capital ciLy of the still infant 
United States of America, was hot, cited 
.and m an nglv mood after costly fighting in 
scorching temperatures. 

Having scattered the disorganised American 
defenders at Bidden shut g, the advanced units of 
the British column, which had borne the brunt of 
the fighting, sat down to recover. Casualties had 
been heavy, with perhaps as many as 180 men 
dying in order to secure the toute to the capital, 
and hundreds mote had been wounded. The final 
push to Washington would be undertaken by fresh 
troops, who had played no part in the fighting. 

Arriving in the capital i:i the fading light of 
24 August 1814, Lite BriLish. Jed by Major General 
Robert Ross and Rear Admiral George Cockbutn. 
made their way to the White House and found 
it completely deserted. 'Hie table being laid for 
a generous meal for 40. tire British officers took 
advantage and enjoyed a tine dinner to cap off a 
hard but productive day's work. 

But the pleasant diversion could not last for long. 
Ross and Cockburn had not come to the White 
House to dine out - in fact they had come to burn it 
to the ground. 


On to Canada 

Alter the cud of die War oi Independence, iL 
would he more than a century before Britain and 
America forged their 'special relationship', and early 
interactions between the two nations were marked 
by suspicion and lingering enmity. This finally 
boiled over in the War of 1812, which sLubbumly 
held onto its name despite almost all of the 
important events happening in later years. 

Trouble had been brewing for some time. British 
and French high-handedness in their dealings with 
the young United States hid injured American 
pride. Prickly in their attitude to the British, who 


they load so recently ousted as their colonial 
masters, Americans were awaie that they were still 
a minor country, tiabic to be pushed around by the 
major powers. 

Grievances steadily built tip. most notably caused 
by Britain's insistence that it had the right to 
stop and search neutral ships during its war with 
Napoleon, and impress any British sailors thus 
discovered. The 'Order in Council' of 1807 went 
further, insisting all neutral vessels must first call in 
at a British port and pay duties before continuing to 
their destination, wherever that may be. 

The United States also had territorial ambitions 
and bad an eye on Canada, still controlled by the 
British. Hie war in Europe offered an opportunity 
perhaps while tire British had their hands full 
fighting Napoleon across the Atlantic, the US could 
take control of its northern neighbour. 

Distrust between Britain and the US ran so deep 
that there were suspicions the British were trying 
to convince Lhe New England stales to secede from 
the Union, while Spanish territories in Texas and 
the Floridas offered the British (on good terms with 
Spain thanks to Wellington's army in the Iberian 
peninsula) an easy route into the US. 

'War hawks' like Henry Clay were prominent in 
stirring up parriohe fervour and, despite having 
an army of just 4.000 men, war was declared 
on Britain in 1812. Ironically, it was declared at 
almost the exacL moment LhaL Britain repealed iLs 
unpopular 1807 Order in Council, one of the main 
causes of American unrest, 


The five theatres 

Despite limited resources, the Americans opted for 
a bold plan, launching three campaigns against 
Canada in two theatres: the north-west and the 
Niagara Frontier. Further fighting would take 
place on the Saint Lawrence and Lake Champlain 
Front, the Chesapeake Bay and in fire south west, 


Washington 

burning 

How plundering, sabotage and a series of 
atrocities set the War of 1812 alight 


































"Despite their limited resources, the 
Americans opted for a bold plan, 
launching three campaigns against 
Canada in two theatres" 


meaning that American forces were committed in 
no fewer than five theatres. 

In their favour was the facL that Britain really 
could not spare much irr die way of manpower 
or naval forces. The srart of the war offered the 
Americans a chance to make rapid gains while 
Britain's attention was focused elsewhere. 

It was in Canada thaL the fiercest fighting took 
place and it was here that the seeds for the 
destruction of Washington were sown. 

Henry Clay had famously remarked that the 
militia of Kentucky could conquer Canada on 
its own. When it came time to actually invade, 
however, problems quickly presented themselves. 

Quebec was the obvious target, and had been 
the goal of an American invasion in 1775, before 
the colonies had even declared their independence. 
It had proved too tough a nut to crack then and 


was considered too formidable in 1812, having the 
strongest British garrison. 

A thrust on Montreal was planned ins Lead, 
alongside a two pronged invasion or die territory 
known as 'Upper Canada', one from Detroit and one 
across the Niagara Runner. 

Questionable planning and faulty leadership 
blighted all three of the American offensives and 
in each case elements of the state militia refused 
to cross the border into Canada a decided 
impediment for an invasion. 

Brigadier General William Hull's offensive 
from Detroit was a disaster, leading to the loss of 
two forts and then Detroit itself. William Henry 
Harrison took command and suffered a serious 
defeat when an 850-strong scouting party was 
routed by a combined Biilish/Indian force With the 
murder of surrendered men marking the end oi 


rhe fighting, animosity between rhe two sides w r as 
quickly growing. 

On Lhe Niagara Frontier there was (urtiier trouble 
for the Americans, with 500 casualties {as well as 
close to 1,000 prisoners) taken during an attack on 
Gueenston Heights, while the move on Montreal 
also miscarried. 

ft had been an inauspicious start to the war, but 
USS Constitution had won glory by battering HMS 
Guerriere in August, earning the nickname, Old 
ironsides' irr the process. Despite tliis signal success, 
American plans needed Lo be revised lor the iiexL 
campaign. The war was about to ignite. 

A capital burns 

Having learned their lesson the previous year, 
just one American offensive was planned into 
Canada for 1813 across the Niagara Frontier, A 
move towards Lake Ontario was intended to lay 
the foundations for a later assault on Montreal, but 
General I fen ry Dearborn, the commanding officer, 
had serious doubts, 

Initially ordered to take Forts George and Erie, 
as well as attacking Kingston, Ontario, he felt more 
Comfortable limiting himself to one objective and 













Washington burning 



Above: The flag situated at Fort McHenry when a British 
attach was successfully repulsed in September 1814 
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opted instead for York, the capital of Upper Canada 
Despite being the capital, however. York was 
strategically unimportant and its capture would 
achieve little practical advantage aside from a little 
positive propaganda. 

Nevertheless, on 27 April, Dearborn launched 
his attack. Landing his forces from Lake Ontario, 
the offensive almost came unstuck immediately as 
the first wave was nearly overwhelmed. Managing 
to hang on until the second wave landed, the 
Americans were able Lu press home their numerical 
advantage (their l r 5Q0 strung force outnumbered 
The British and their Native American allies by 2:1). 

Once the American landing was secure, in fact, 
the British regulars recognised the hopelessness 
of their situation and withdrew from Yotk entirely 
leaving Canadian militia to continue Lhe defence. 

I heir principal action was the detonation of a large 
powder magazine, which sent a vast amount of 
earth and boulders into the air. One of the boulders 
landed on the American officer commanding the 
landing, t he extravagantly named Zebu Ion Pike, 
who was mortally wounded 


Prior to tire attack. Pike had warned his men 
against mistreating the civilian population of the 
town. The Canadians, according to Pike, were 
unwilling participants in the war, having boon 
forced to take part by the British. Whether or not 
Pike's death influenced American actions, looting 
of civilian properties soon started and Parliament 
buildings were put to the torch. Unwilling to stop 
his troops actions and perhaps supporting their 
actions, Dearborn ordered the destruction of the 
remaining military structures and the Government 
House the next day. 

Dearborn would draw criticism tor letting the; 
British regulars escape to fighr another day, but 
there was no word of censure for the destruction 
of York, it would recover, of course, and eventually 
became better known as Toronto. 

Britain’s response 

As far as the British were concerned, the early years 
of the war were wry much a case of making do 
with what was at hand Canada, under the overall 



The Royal Navy subjects Fort McHenry to a 
fierce bombardment 


Hie star- 
spangled 
banner 

As well as helping to create an atmosphere of 
national unity, the War af 1B12 also gave the 
United States its national anthem - although it 
took more than a century for It to be adopted 
as such. 

The British assault on Baltimore, in which 
Major General Robert Ross lost his life, 
featured a heavy naval bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, which resisted all attempts to 
subdue it. On the morning ofl4 September 
1814, a Washington lawyer called Francis Scott 
Key saw the Stars and Stripes still defiantly 
flying above Fqrt McHenry and scribbled some 
song lyrics on the back of a letter he happened 
to have in his pocket. 

British naval might had been resisted, 
and the Congreve rockets used in the 
bombardment had served only to provide Lhe 
'rockets' red glare' that had illuminated the 
flag throughout the night. The poetic lyrics (it 
was always intended to be a song, and Key 
suggested it should be sung Lo the tune of 
To Anacreon In Heaven), were renamed The 
Star-Spangled Banner, having originally been 
titled The Defence Of Fort M’Henry. Though 
notoriously difficult Lu sing r it was officially 
adopted as the nation's anthem in 1931 
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Banner' (originalty written without a title), 
with a couple of alterations visible 
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Britain's diversionary raids on the American 
oast const, designed to take the pressure off 
the defensive forces in Canada, provided an 
opportunity for slaves in the area to escape and 
build new lives. 

The view of slaves at the time was that they 
were docile and happy enough in their state 
of captivity. While it is true that the Maryland 
and Virginia slaves were on the whole better 
treated than their southern counterparts, the 
idea that they were happy bemg slaves was 
obviously mistaken and this was placed beyond 
doubt when British forces started to arrive in 
the region m early T813. 

Although incitement of the slave population 
was firmly prohibited by orders from home, 
the British commanders, Admiral John 
Bodase Warren and Colonel Sir Thomas 
Sydney Beckwith, did have permission to 
offer protection to slaves who were willing 
to help, whether by offering labour or giving 
information on the local territory. This 
protection extended to taking the slaves, 
as free men, to British territories {known as 
'emigration'), or allowing the slaves to join the 
British army or navy. 

American slave owners soon began to fear 
that almost all of their 'property' would take 
advantage of this generous offer whenever a 
British ship appeared. Some of the slaves were 
taken to the West Indies or Nova Scotia, while 
many served as labourers or scouts. 

As well as the valuable work done by the 
freed slaves, the white population of America 
had a dread of their former property turning 
against them, making the defection of slaves a 
major propaganda tool. 

By 1B14, under the command of Admiral 
Cochrane, British policy had expanded to 
the point where emigration was acively 
encouraged. They were, in Cochrane's own 
words, "more terrific to the Americans than any 
troops that can be brought forward' 

As well as large numbers I saving their 
former masters, around 200 slaves enlisted 
in a 'Corps of Coloriiai 
Marines', which saw 
service at Sladensburg 
on the approach to 
Washington and 
drew praise for 
the steadiness 
and bravery 
of its troops. 

The unit also 
performed well as 
skirmishers in the 
l-fated approach 
to Baltimore, 


Gabriel HaO r who migrated 
from the United States to Nova 
Scotia during the War oMflii 


command of Six George Pievost, could 110 L look for 
any serious reinforcements while the Napoleonic 
War raged in Europe. 

British policy became one of hanging on to 
Canada while mounting limited naval raids on the 
EasL Coast of America, more to divert attention 
from Canada than anything else. The disorganised 
nature of American operations helped, but the 
fighting in Canada and along the border became 
increasingly bitter. 

The Americans abandoned Fort George and set 
fire to the village of Newark. I .ater, the British forces 
attacked and burned Buffalo {following the Battle 
of Buffalo or Battle of Black Rock). In turn. United 
Slates forces destroyed Port Dover. 

American fortunes appeared to have turned with 
a naval virtory on T.ake Erie, followed by success 
at the Battle of the Thames on 5 October lBIT in 
which lire charismatic Native American leader 
Tecurnseh, who had dreamed ol building an Indian 
confederacy, was killed. 

A cosily British assault on Fort Erie continued 
the seesaw nature of the conflict; the assault was 
repulsed, but the Americans then destroyed the fort 
and withdrew from Canada. Their dream of an easy 
conquest had come to nothing. 

in contrast to the inconclusive fighting in 
Canada, however, a very decisive battle was fought 
LhaL year in Europe, at Leipzig, Jrorn 16-19 OcLober. 
Napoleon was defeated and was soon to be exiled. 
Britain could finally devote some serious attention 
to its little war across the Atlantic 

By the summer of 1814,10,000 BriLish regulars, 
many of them veterans of Wellington's Peninsula 
campaign, were heading tor America. Meanwhile, 
the British naval blockade, with the benefit of 
extra ships now they were not needed to blockade 
French ports, was starting to bite. Extended across 
the entire eastern seaboard, it suffocated American 
commerce; exports were at just ten per cent of 


their pre-war levels in 1814. Raids had also proved 
effective 25 American strips .had been destroyed 
in an operation on the Connecticut River. 

It was the sort of warfare that only a select few 
had championed during the War of Independence, 
There had been no appetite for puniLive coastal 
raids then, with reconciliation the primary goal of 
the British war effort. Now, with the intention of 
putting the young nation in its place and enforcing 
peace terms favourable to the British, there were no 
such qualms. 

The raid on Washington 

Although it is easy to see the operation against 
Washington as retaliation for the burning of York, 
Newark and Dover Port, rhe reality was nor quite so 
clear-cut Certainly temperatures on both sides had 
been raised by acts of destruction, but neither side 
could claim Lhe moral high giound. 

Prevost in Canada did ask for retaliatory raids 
against the Americans, but the British had been 
raiding coastal towns even before flews of the 
destruction of York reached home. The decision 
to attack Washington was also not as obvious as 
might seem today The capital city of America w r as 
not as important to the nation as. for instance, Paris 
or London were Lo their respective naLions. The 
various sLates were still very loosely bound and, 
as the British had discovered when occupation of 
the capital in 1777 (Philadelphia) had brought no 
strategic advantage, there was little tangible benefit 
in taking the capital in 1814. Britain, of course, did 
not intend Lo actually occupy the capital this time. 

Jr may have been a Royal Navy captain. Joseph 
Nourse, who planted the idea for the raid on 
Washington - not because it would be payback for 
York, but simply because it would be so easy to 
accomplish. The Americans were in no fit state to 
offer serious resistance. 


From slaves 


to soldiers 





Washington burning 



The local commander. General William Winder, 
was a political appointment lacking any real 
military nous. As the nephew of Maryland governor 
I .evin Winder, it was expected that he would 
be able to mobilise state militia in order to offer 
resistance to any British landing. In the event, only 
250 Maryland militia had been forthcoming when 
the critical moment came. 

Making matters worse for Winder there was 
doubt about where the British would strike. 

British Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Forester Inglis 
Cochrane had deployed ships to several areas to 
disguise intentions. When General Ross's brigade 
of 4,000 men landed on IB August, there was 
nobody Lu meet them and over the next two days, 
they marched unopposed, covering 32 kilometres 
despite the fierce summer heat. 

Hie American response was so lackadaisical 
that tire British were able to get through two 
potential crisis poinLs uninterrupted. First, Ross 
and Cockburn could not decide which route to take 
to Washington and halted their march for the best 
part of two days to ponder the matter, 

Having finally decided to loop around and attack 
from the north east, they started marching again 
on 23 August, only to receive a recall order from 
Admiral Cochrane Ross and Cockburn, as joint 


army and navy commanders, now debated on 
whether or not Cochrane's order could or should 
be ignored. The following morning, they came to 
the conclusion that they were so far committed ro 
the attack that it could no longer be called off, and 
they set off once more Bladensburg, where a bridge 
offered a convenient crossing of the Potomac, was 
their interim destination, 

The Battle of Bladensburg 

American resistance may have been disorganised, 

In it it finally rook solid form on the opposite side 
of the bridge at Bladensburg, General Winder trad 
boon in position aL the Washington Navy Yard, 
fearing a strike there, when firm news came of the 
British movements. He arrived at Bladensburg in 
time to witness a fierce struggle, 

'Ihe British assault included the use of Congreve 
rockets, which added a banshee-like mayhem to 
the battlefield, and the lirst two American lines 
were soon broken, A third, boosted by a strong 
artillery component, promised to stand firm until 
Winder ordered it to retreat as well The British had 
paid a price but the road to Washington was clear. 

The Capitol Building was the first to bom, before 
Ross and bis fellow officers took advantage of 


President Madison's hospitality in die dining room 
of the White House. Actually called either the 
’President's House 1 or the Executive Mansion' at the 
time, the building was impressive but incomplete 
when it received its uninvited visitors. It was, 
however, already painted white, as several historical 
references confirm. The story that it was painted 
white to cover the scorch marks of the 1814 burning 
is, sadly, a myth, 

As well as furniture and clothing, Madison's 
library was destroyed in the fire, set by Cockburn s 
sailors rather than Ross's soldiers,, and the damage 
was estimated nr around $12,000. Famously, a 
portrait of George Washington had been removed 
from the house at tire last moment supposedly by 
the fleeing staff, and preserved. 

The Treasury Building was next, but the British 
did not consider private property a target, although 
a dwelling was burned after shots were fired from 
its windows, one of which downed Ross's horse. 

However, the fires in Washington were dwarfed 
by the one at the Navy Yard, set by the Americans 
themselves so chat it would not fall into British 
bands. The following day, an increasingly 
exhausted British force set fire to the buildings of 
the State and War Departments, and the printing 
presses of the National intelligencer were wrecked 
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Washington burning 
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Built tta lake an and overpower enemy frigates, USS 
Cons t iunion was designed by Joshua Humphreys 


As if to put a stop to fftp unsavoury activities, 
a severe thunderstorm then erupted, which has 
been interpreted as both the wrath of God at British 
brutality and also a final punishment on the town 
itself it destroyed many private dwellings and the 
British beat a hasty retreat. The raid on Washington 
was over. 

The aftermath 

There were many ways of looking at the burning 
of Washington. It was a demonstration of British 
power especially in relation to its fleet, which 
could land men anywhere it chose and a warning 
to the Americans to respect their former masters. It 
was perhaps a fitting retaliation for similar acts by 
American forces during the war. although exactly 
where such til-tor-tat actions began or ended could 
be debated endlessly. 

It was, as the naval captain Joseph Nourse had 
suggested, something that just seemed too easy to 
ignore, and the civilian population was not targeted 
in any case. Still, there were many who saw it as an 
art of barbarism and fin ere were shocked react inns 
on both sides of the Atlantic 

Unsurprisingly, the president himself objected 
sLrongiy, buL in London there were cut Li rig remarks 
in the press to the effect that even the Cossacks 
had heen move merciful to Paris, 

Most incredible, however, was the ease with 
which the whole feat had been accomplished. After 
more than two years of war, die summer weather 
was the strongest opponent the British had to 
contend with in a straight march to the heart of 
their enemy's capital. America had once dreamed 
of adding all of Canada to its territory, but it had 
eventually proven unable to protect even its own 
seat of government. 


Flushed with their success, die British attempted 
another raid, this trine on Baltimore, which 
promised far greater spoils if they could repeat their 
feats at Washington. Ross once more led his men 
into battle, hut paid the ultimate price when he was 
killed by American sharpshooters on the approach 
to the city. The Royal Navy was then stymied in its 
assault on For: McHenry, guarding Baltimore's fine 
harbour, and the attack was called off. 

The War of 1812 has been called a 'silly little war', 
fti 11 of bad decisions and blundering leadership, 
but it provided a wake-up call for the United States 
and helped set it on a cour se for greater unity 
and enormous expansion. The lack of complete 
harmony between the states would erupt in far 
more bloody fashion a couple of generations later, 
but as the war wound down, it had served to bring 
the states a little closer together. 

Fittingly, for a war that had started despite the 
Bntish repealing the very act that had, in large part, 
provoked it, the greatest American victory of the 
war came after it had ended. Peace had already 
been agreed before Andrew Jackson won his 
famous victory' at New Orleans on 8 January 1815. 

Both sides were able to put their worst 
experiences of tire War of 1812 behind them rapidly. 
Tiie Americans may have greeted the Treaty of 
Ghent with a sigh of relief rather than a shout 
of triumph, as the historian George Danger field 
noted, but soon they were remembering fondly 
their victories at New Orleans, on Lake Erie and 
on the high seas where the USS Constitution had 
immortalised herself. 

The British, meanwhile, soon had a major 
victory to savour after putting the cork back into 
Napoleon's bottle at Waterloo. The events of the 
'silly little war', even the burning of Washington 
itself, paled into insignificance in comparison. 
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The Indian Removal Act 


THE 


CHOCTAW 


T ilt: Choctaw were the earliest of tfie Five 
Civilised Tribes to be evicted from their 
lands in Alabama. Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana; following the Indian Removal Act. 
Their relocation was managed in three stages 
between. 18Si and ltt-5-5 - although some Choctaw 
refused to leave and their uprooting continued 
throughout the rest of the 19 th century and well 
into the 20th. 

The Choctaw nation had come together in the 
17th century from the remnants of other tribes that 
had occupied lands in the Deep South of America 
for many thousands of years. A lot of Choctaw had 
fought for George Washington's army di:ring the 
American Revolutionary War, and in the politically 
fraught times that followed, the Choctaw generally 

sided v',nth the nascent United States Government 
(or at least, never took up arms against it; they even 
fought with the US against Lhe Creek.Indians in 
1813).This spirited cooperation, however, didn't 
gamer them any special treatment or privileges. 
Jackson visited them m 1820 as a commissioner 
representing lire United States in a treaty 
negotiating the boundaries of Choctaw lands. He 
decided to resort to blackmail bribery and threats 
to get his way, 

The 1820 Treaty of Doak's Stand saw the Choctaw 
ceding half their iand to the US Government, and 
agreeing to work towards US citizenship, which 
would only be granted once they were deemed 


"civilised and enlightened". But a decade later with 
Jackson now in office, those remaining rights were 
lost, and the final U million acres of traditional 
Choctaw land exchanged for 13 million in what's 
now Oklahoma in the'1 Teaty of Dancing Rabbit 
C aeek. ft was net ihocraw's final significant land 
cession treaty, and the fu st under the Removal Act. 
Chief Greenwood LcF.ora was almost immediately 
deposed by the Ghoctaw for signing the treaty, and 
succeeded by his nephe w, George W Harkins 
Following tile treaty, tile Choctaw divided, 
into two distinct groups: the Choctaw Nation 
who undertook the trek to Oklahoma, and the 
Choctaw'Tribe, who stayed behind in Mississippi 
I hose 5,000 err so who held out were granted US 
citizenship, but endured legal conflict, harassment, 
intimidation and violence at the hands nf the 
European Amen cans who wanted them gorte (by 
1930 only about 1,600 were still there). The 15,000 
who lull, meanwhile, had to contend with the brutal 
winter of 1830 31 at id a cholera epidemic in 1832. 
About 6.000 Choctaw died on the journey 
In tile years tiiat followed, most Choctaw 
su pported the Confederacy during the American 
Civil War, largely due to the promise of a state under 
Indian control, i n World War I, the Choctaw were 
the first of the (JS Army's famous codetalkurs (their 
language, as far as the enemy was concerned, an 
unbreakable code). Today they are the third largest 
of the remaining Native American tribes. 
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Seminole Chief Osceola 


US Marines search for Seminole 
Lf warriors in the Everglades 

during the Second Seminole War 


THE 


General Ethan Allen Hitchcock 
denounced the treatment 
or ihe Seminole by his own 
government and troops in 1835 


SEMINOLE 


T he Seminole had serried in the Florida area in 
the early felh century. As a people they were 
a culture made up of offshoots of the Creek, 
Choctaw and other tribes. TJieit name is 
derived from the Spanish 'cimarron', meaning 
wild 3 or even ninaway' Under the Indian Removal 
Act they were to be sealed in Creek territory west 
of the Mississippi and be folded back into the Creek 
rrihe. They put up fierce resistance to this, however, 
fearing that the Creek - who considered them 
deserters would Lake it upon themselves to be 
aggressively unwelcoming Lo the Seminole people. 

They had fought Andrew Jackson's initial 
incursions into Florida in a prolonged conflict 
between 1816 and 1819. However, tire Removal Act 
sparked the Second Seminole War. which raged from 
1835 until 1842, 

I he specific treaty detail uig the proposed removal 
of the Seminole was the Treaty of Payne's Landing. 
The seven chiefs of the Seminole had travelled 
to the new Oklahoma reservation and reportedly 
signed documents agreeing ilia tit was acceptable. 


But on returning to Florida 
the chiefs retracted their 
apparent consent, saying 

they had been coerced and bullied inLo compliance. 
Even some US Army officers supported this claim 
Nevertheless the I'reaty was ratified in Aon' 1854, 
giving the Seminole three years to vacate the land 
Wien the Seminole refused to recognise the treaty, 
Florida prepared for conflict. 

The 28th of December 18.15 saw the Dade 
Massacre!, where 110 American soldiers under the 
command of Major Francis Dade were ambushed 
and killed by Seminole Warriors. US Major Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock, who found the bodies, wrote that 
it was a wholly avoidable tragedy brought about by 
"the tyranny of our government" Further skirmishes 
took place in rhe subsequent months at Fort Brooke, 
Fort Barnwell Camp Cooper, Fort Alabama and 
Fort Diane, none of which resulted in the defeat of 
the Seminole: several of the forts even had to be 
abandoned by the American troops. It eventually 
took a force of 9,000 US marines, navy and militia 


under 

the command of Major General' Thomas 
fesup, to subdue an Indian resistance that had never 
numbered more :han 1,400 warriors. A truce was 
reached following the Battle of I latchee-Lustee it: 
January 1837 Hundreds of Seminole surrendered 
at tins point, but those few who did not kept the 
conflict going until August 1S42. 

The last act of the war was the capture of Chief 
Tiger Tail (one of the Seminole leaders during the 
I >ade Massacre) and the killing of his small band 
of holdouts. I iger Fail died in New Orleans before 
he cou ld be transported to Oklahoma. Most of the 
Seminole resigned themselves to removal although 
a hundred or so remained in the Florida Everglades 
and were left alone on an-ad-hoc reservation of their 
own. To date, they remain the only tribe never to 
relinquish theii sovereignty or sign a peace treaty 
with the US. 
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The Indian Removal Act 


THE 

GREEK 



I ndigenous to the Southeastern Woodlands of 
the United States, the Creek trad been the first 
Native Americans to Ire classed as 'civilised 1 : 
they were the first of tile Five Civilised Tribes 
I hat's perhaps surprising given their history 
of resistance and conflict until the US, They had 
seen their lands ceded to the US by the i Jrirish 
following the American Revolution, and had fought 
alongside the Cherokee against the white settlers of 
Tennessee during the Cherokee-American Wars of 
the late 1700s. 

The outbreak of the Creek War in 1B13 was a 
series of conflicts between the Creek's Red Stick 


faction and American militias. There were several 
Red Stick attacks on American forts, including a 
famous massacre at Fort Mims, Alabama in August. 
Creek mea women and children were slaughtered 
in retaliation for an atrocity at Thllushatchee in 
November of the same year. General Andrew 
Jnckson finally put down -he rebellion at the Bathe 
of Horseshoe Bend in March 1814. The Creek signed 
Lhe Treaty of Fort Jackson in August, ceding 23 
million acres of Jancl in Georgia and Alabama to 
Lhe US Government Tile war effectively undid all 
the work of previous Creek generations who liad 
attempted to coexist peacefully 
with the European-American 
settlers The antipathy Jackson 
developed for the Creek during 
the conflict would he carried into 
his presidency. 

By the? time of the Indian 
Removal Act, there were Still 
about 20 D00 Creek in Alabama 
Thei: lands had beer, divided 
into individual allotments, and 
the terms of 1832s Treaty of 
sseta actu ally gave them 


die choice of remaining in siLu (arid submitting to 
state laws) oi lelocating to Oklahoma with financial 
compensation for doing so. In practice, however, 
staying in place was never really an opi ton. 

Illegal occupation of Creek lands by settlers was 
widespread, with US authorities largely niming 
a blind eye. '."he increasingly impoverished and 
desperate Creek resorted once again to attacking the 
interlopers, leading to the short lived Second Creek 
War of 1836. It ended with the forced removal of 
lhe Creek by hoops under the command of General 
Winfield Scott, hi mid-1837about 13.000 Creek were 
first rounded up into internment camps and then 
driven from their land for tire final time About a 
quarter of them died on the arduous journey west 
to Oklahoma. 

Subsequently the Creek were divided in their 
loyal ties during the American Civil War, with some- 
supporting Lhe Confederacy' and others siding with 
die Union President Abraham Lincoln initially 
rewarded the loyalists with increased government 
aid. but the actions of the rebels meant a new treaty 
was required in IttTO. Undei its terms the Creek lost 
further territory, with pan of tire Creek reservation 
given over to reren 1 1 v en: a ncipated slaves. 








































































































































































T he Chickasaw are dosely relaLcd lo Lhe 
Choctaw. Their oral history recalls their 
settling in: Mississippi in prehistoric times, 
and the two peoples separated into distinct 
tribes sometime in the 17th century, Their 
first contact with. Europeans was when the Spanish 
explorer Hernando de Soto encountered them in 
1540. After several disagreement they attacked 
his entourage and he swiftly moved on. They allied 
with the British in 1S70 (a period that often brought 
them itflo conflict with die Choctaw), and with tire 
newly formed Uni ted S tides in Lire Revolutionary 
War. Subsequently they tended always to side with 
ihe US and its govern mem, even as their rights ond 
lands were eroded. 

The treaty securing their removal west was that 
of [’onfofor Creek in 1832. A previous attempt had 
failed in 1830. when the Chickasaw had baulked 
at the poor quality of the Land they were being 
offered in Oklahoma. But two years later with the 
encroachment of the European-American settlers 
onto their valuable Mississippi territories, and an 
epidemic of whiskey addiction, they began to feel 
their culture was being overwhelmed and on the 
point of being wiped out An indication of Their 
desperation at this point is that they ended up 
coding their Mississippi lands to the government 
on merely the promise of new land being found tor 
them. Uniquely among ■: heVive Civilised Tribes, 
they were also persuaded to pay for iheii own 


migration They used die financial compensation 
they received for their Mississippi lands lo buy a 
part of the Choctaw tribe's new Oklahoma territory 
The American Senate ratified the agreement 
between the Chickasaw and the Choctaw in the 
1837 Iteaty of Doaksvilie - unusual for an internal 
matter between Native Americans 

The Chickasaw's migration west began in 1837 
and continued into the following year. Just under 
5,000 Chickasaw made lire journey, which was 
accomplished relatively successfully compared 
Lo die hails oi Leals Lhe o'Jiei four tribes endured 
instead, their privations began on arrival, when 
most Chickasaw; rather than gaining rheir own new 
district on former Choctaw land as arranged, were 
interned in temporary camps in Choctaw towns 
and government supply depots. Poverty; addicnon, 
internal political disputes and attacks from other 
tribes were rife, and i: would be another J5 years 
before they were finally settled in a dedicated 
Chickasaw ter r itory. 

Hie Chickasaw formally separated from the 
Choctaw, emerging as a new Chickasaw Nation in 
1856. in the Civil War they joined the Confederacy. 
By I9f >7, following the defeat of the five I ribes' 
petition for statehood, the Chickasaw were a 
powerless minority in their own lands. The 20th 
century saw a revival in their fortunes, however 
They were officially recognised as a Nation again 
in 1983 




"J 1 unknown 
photographed 


Chickasaw warrior 

in the 1830s 1 


A rising of the Chickasaw people, 
angry at mistreatment, is suppressed 
by Lhe United States Cavalry 
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President Martin Van Buren 
succeeded Andrew Jackson and 
enforced the Cheroke e Removal 


CHEROKEE 


mm 
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Elizabeth Brown Stephens was one 
of thousands of Cherokee on the 
Trail of Tears, This photograph was 
taken in 1903 when she was 82 


I ncursion on Indian land by European--American 
settlers had always been due to Its pai ticulai 
desirability whether foi perfect fanning 
conditions, mineral deposits, or both. In the case 
of the (Cherokee's land m Georgia, however, there 
was a very specific reason: gold. The Georgia Gold 
Rush, in, which thousands of prospectors descended 
on Cherokee Land in search of their fortune, began 
in 1829, preceding the more famous California 
Gold Rush by 20 years. The Cherokee, who had 
inhabited the land since prehistoric times, were 
quickly overwhelmed. The State of Georgia, far from 
supporting its indigenous people, was desperate to 
get them out of she way 
Even by the previous standards of the Indian 
Removal Act, the treaty that uprooted the Cherokee 
was dubious in its morality and legality. The Treaty 
of New Echota was accepted neither by the tribal 
leaders nor the majority of die Cherokee people, 
but was nevertheless enforced in IS38 by Andrew 
Jackson's successor, Martin Van Buren. Sadly a new 
president didn't mean a change in Native American 
fortunes. Having refused to recognise the terms 
of the deal, the Cherokee were first herded into 
internment camps far several months, before being 
forcibly marched Jrotn their lands by militia troops. 
Twelve wagon trains, each comprising about a 
thousand Cherokee, began the arduous trek in the 
winter of 1838. Their various routes encompassed 
trails through Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee, 


Mississippi. Arkansas and Missouri. Most of the 
Cherokee travelled barefoot. 

MalhutnUon, disease, pneumonia and exposure 
were rife on the journey The summerin the camps 
had been one of blistering heat and severe drought, 
and the winter of that year was freakishly cold, 
making progress brutally slow (the 96 kilometres 
between the Oh.o and Mississippi rivers alone took 
three months). The risk of the Cherokee bringing 
sickness to populations meant their journey was 
made even longer than it might iiage been, since 
they were forbidden from passing through towns or 
settlements a n d had to go aron n d them When rl i ey 
reached the Ohio river they were charged a dollar 
a bead by the ferryman who usually only charged 
12 cents. On the long wait to cross the river, many 
Cherokee died from exhaustion and starvation.. 
Some were even murdered by locals. 

The Cherokee finally readied their destination 
in Oklahoma in die early months of 1839 Between 
the internment camps and the journey i tself, die 
estimated death roll was between 4,000 and 6,000. 

Today, the Cherokee are the largest Native 
American group in the LIS, hu: the shameful ethnic 
cleansing of them and the other Civilised Tribes 
has nqt been forgotten. The 3 P 540-kilometre Trail 
of Tears National Historic Trail was opened in 
com memo ration in 1987. The Five Tribes finally 
received a formal apology from die US Government 
in 2008. 
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hope built 
on sufferii 


Civil war and an immigration boom transformed the 
United States through the 19th and early 20th centuries 
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1850-1930 



31 December 1879 



I L was a cold, bitter evening in Menlo Park, New 
Jersey when a large group of New Year's Eve 
revellers gathered to see the latest invention 
from Thomas Alva Edison. His creation, a new 
type of incandescent light bulb, was the talk 
of the town and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company had been running a special 
train mute all day so it could ferry 
excited citizens to the dimly 
lit park. 

The Wizard of Menlo Park' 
had already made a huge 
impact on Tire progress of 
American technology with the 
invention of Lhe phonograph (an 
eariy Jorm of the gramophone), 
hut his next project would change 
every street , road and avenue in 
America - and the world beyond. With 
the single flick of a switch, the gathered 
crowds outside bis laboratories at Menlo Park were 
suddenly bathed in light as Edison unveiled a brand 
new form of incandescent light bulb - one which 
would be long-las Ling and af: for dable. 


Edison is often crediLed as the sole inventor of the 
light bulb, but older, cruder versions oi Lhe gaslight 
alternative had been humming with I To in select 
American homes for the better part of four decades. 
The light bulb was more of a group effort, a social 
cabal of brilliant minds that co-operated, borrowed 
and outright stole ideas along the way to 
that evening in New Jersey. Edison's 
version was a true game-changer - 
he'd worked for years, testing over 
600 materials from across Lhc 
world, endlessly experimenting 
until he found one that could 
potentially conduct light for over 
1.000 hours. 

Edison had patented his design, 
which used a fotm of carbonised 
threat, the month before and it 
went on to transform America and the 
world in tl io years to come. Not only was his 
incandescent light bulb small and simple to use, lint 
it was cheap. Ry making an affordable light source, 
Edison helped take the world out of partial darkness 
arid iitLo a new one of bright lights and illumination. 
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Defining moments 






m Statue of Liberty 
is dedicated 
28 October 1886 

Originally conceived as a monument gift from France 
ro the United States to celebrate tlie centennial ot the 
DecLaration of Independence, the Statue of I,Sherry 
proved to he a costly and difficult project for both 
nations. It wasn't until 1SB6, a full decade lifter ils 
planned completion date, that then president Grover 
Cleveland was able to dedicate it property. 


* The Panic of 1893 
February 1893 

One of many economic crises suffered by the 
United States in the 19th and ZOtb centuries, the 
Tame of 1893 Lasted for four years before financial 
stability was somewhat restored. The recession was 
caused by poor crop yields (leading to a collapse of 
wheat prices), European investments pulling out 
and domestic issues such as the bankruptcy of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad in February IR93. 


• Assassination of 
William McKinley 
6 September 1901 

While attending the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, New York, 25th president William McKinley 
was shot by a disgruntled anarchist, Leon Czolgosz. 
Lzolgosz had lost is livelihood in the Panic of 1893 and 
blamed McKinley for his misfortune. McKinley died 
eight days later. Lzolgosz was executed by electric 
chair on 29 October 1901 
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• San Francisco earthquake 
18 April 1906 

lu the early hours of a Wednesday morning, San 
Francisco suffered one of the worst natural disasters in 
the history of the United States. The city was rocked by 
an earthquake that registered 7,9 on the Kichtet scale. 
The initial quake and its aftershocks killed over 3,000 
people and levelled 80 per cent of the city’s buildings 
and dwellings. 


• First ever jazz album 
recorded 
26 February 1917 

Ja*z. in its eajliesi forms> had been developing in New 
Orleans throughout the 19th century before the first 
iazz (or 'jass' as it was known among some grassroots 
musicians) was recorded in 1917. The record, 'Livery 
Stable Blues' was made by the all-white Original 
Dixieland Jass Band and proved a breakout success for 
jazz music outside the ‘Big Easy' 


• US enters World War I 
6 April 1917 

For years, the United States had done its best to remain 
neutral in the steadily worsening conflict in Europe. 
While it wasn't officially part of the Allies (lakmg part as 
an independent nation), the US was eventually prompted 
to join when British intelligence intercepted an encoded 
message from Germany urging Mexico to form 3 military 
alliance. The US's involvement, especially its supply of 
resources, helped turn the tide of the war. 
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A land of 
hope built 

on suffering 

For millions of people, the American Dream had a 
horrendous flip side: the living nightmare of slavery 


S lavery looms large in the history of the 
United Stares. Rut there should be little 
surprise that slavery was practised - first in 
the British colonies and then, alter the War 
of Independence in the new United States 
of America, for slavery has been a universal human 
institution, carried out throughout history and 
In pretty well every civilisation. Wha 
is unusual abouL slavery in America 
was that it eventually became the 
great political, moral and religious 
issue of its day, finally dragging 
the country into the bloodiest 
war in its history. En the end, 

America baptised itself in blood 
over a principle; that no mao 
might own another. 

The EirsL African slaves were 
landed in the British colony of 
Virginia in 1619 They were brought 
there by Dutch traders who had captured 
a Spanish slave ship. However, the Spaniards 
had already baptised Lhe Africans so, according 
to English common law, they were treated as 
indentured servants, a condition shared by many 
of the poor white colonists who could not afford 
to pay their own passage across the Atlantic. 

As indentured servants, they were bound to an 
employer for a fixed period, but after that time had 


expired they were entitled to their freedom. But 
over the next century rhe distinction between 
black atid white, and the institution of slavery, 
was gradually put into law, with Massachusetts 
the first state to authorise slavery in law. In 1662, 
in response to a case where a mixed-rare woman, 
Elizabeth Key Grmstead, had successfully won 
her freedom and that of her son on the 
grounds that she was a Christian and 


The hotly 
contested issue 
of slavery would 
eventually be one of the 
major factors that led 
to the Civil War 
in 1861 


the daughter of an Englishman. 
Virginia changed its statutes so 
that children took their status 
from their mother, not their 
father. This meant that the 
child of a slave woman would 
be bom into slavery and it also 
freed male white slave owners 
from Lite responsibility oi raising 
children fathered on slave women. 
Although slavery existed throughout 
the colonies, by the 143th century there 
was a significant difference in how slaves were 
employed, with it rose in the north usually working 
as servants, craftsmen and labourers in cities, 
while those in the south largely worked the 
land, on crops such as tobacco and rice. For such 
labour-intensive work, southern plantation owners 
invested heavily in slaves. However, voices were 
already being raised against slavery throughout the 
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land of hop 


John Brown going to his execution. On the 
morning of his death he wrote: "I r John 
Brown, am now quite certain that the crimes 
of this guilty land wifcl never be purged away 
but with blood-1 had, as 1 now think, vainly 
flattered myself that without very much 
bloodshed it might be done” 






Nat Turner's 
rebellion 

A Virginian slave, Nat Turner had learned 
to read and write when he was very young 
*nd had immersed himself in the Bible, 
seeing visions and hearing messages that 
convinced him that God had appointed 
to him a gr eat mission. These visions had 
coalesced into the belief that. "I should 
arise and prepare myself, and slay my 
enemies with their own weapons ,J ; 

He would lead a great slave uprising 
against the white masters. The signs from 
heaven throughout the year of T3J31 - 
including an annular solar eclipse - had 
convinced him the time had come. Now, 
standing in front of r smnll group of man 
gathered in the woods of Southampton 
County, Turner told them what they had to 
do. In the depths of that night they would 
rise and "kill nil the white peoplo". This 
would be no gentle revolt but one bom of 
decades of cruel treatment. 

The first to die were Turner's owners. 

In the early hours of 22 August, the 
seven men made their way to the Travis 
farmstead. Turner had become the 
property of Joseph Travis when the widow 
of his previous owner had married Travis. 
Turner climbed into the house through 
an open window and fet the other rebels 
in. before they filed silently into the room 
where Travis lay sleeping. Turner struck the 
first blow but it served only to wake Travis, 
who rose, yelling for his wife. Another slave 
killed Travis with an axe. before turning the 
weapon on Travis's wife, her nine-year-old 
son, and a farmworker. It was only after 
they left the house that they realised they 
had left one family alive: the baby. Two 
men went back and killed him in his cradle. 

Gathering men as they went, the rebels 
attacked other farmsteads, killing everyone 
they found, but soon the alarm was 
spread, church bells ringing through the 
district and the white militia arming itself 
against its worst fears. In two days, the 
rebels killed 60 men, women and children, 
before the group was overwhelmed, 
although Turner managed to escape, hiding 
out in the woods for two months before 
he was finally discovered. He was tried on 
5 November and executed on 11 November 
1831, his body flayed and beheaded. The 
bloodiest slave rebellion in U5 history was 
over - but not forgotten. 



'w 1 


On Sunday 30 October 183I r farmer Benjamin 
rhipps, armed with a loaded gun, spotted some 
out-ohptacc fence rails and discovered Nat Turner 
after he had eluded searchers for two months 


“By 1804, every northern state had 
outlawed slavery, while the economy of 
the southern states was becoming tied 
ever more closely to slavery, in particular 
following the invention of the cotton gin" 


British Empire and the North American colonies, 
Individual colonies, and later states, would oullaw 
slavery ouLright during the United Slates' 
fledgling years of independence, 
but the transatlantic slave trade 
would not formally be prohibited 
Lint i I the passing of a federal 
act in 1807 Conditions tor 
slaves in Hie British colonies 
were comparatively tetter 
than elsewhere in the New 
World, and the population of 
slaves expanded rapidly, 

During rhe American War of 
Independence, both British loyalists 
and American patriots promised 
freedom to slaves who fought on their side but 
despite the Revolutionary army being between one 
fifth and one quarter black, the new Constitution 
of the United States required free states to return 
escaped slaves to slave states. Already, the divide 
between the northern 'free 1 and the southern 'slave 
states was deepening. By 18U4, eveiy northern 


state had outlawed slavery while the economy of 
the southern states was becoming tied ever more 
closely to slavery, in particular following the 
invention of the cotton gin. Tobacco 
growing exhausts the soil but when 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton 
gin in 1793. making it much 
easier to remove the seeds from 
cotton fibre, the southern states 
quickly moved to growing 
cotton to supply the rapidly 
growing demand for cotLon from 
the newly mechanised textile 
industry in England. Slavery, which 
might have declined, was reinforced 
and although Congress outlawed the 
importation of Alrican slaves in 1807 die domestic 
population expanded rapidly, reaching nearly four 
million by 1860. 

Slaves in the south were not allowed to learn 
to read and write. In order to control a population 
that amounted to a third of the populace, slave 
owners pursued a policy of creating a hierarchy 


Vermont 
abolished slavery 
in 1777, while it was 
still an independent 
republic; it joined the 
Union in 1791 
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A land of hope built on suffering 





A slave auction block at Green Hill Plantation. 
Campbell County, Virginia 


among their slaves, with the more privileged 
l louse slaves lording iL over agricultural workers. 
While slaves did marry, these marriages had no 
legal bMs and slave owners could sell off children 
and split husbands from wives. Punishments for 
misbehaviours were severe and when rebellions did 
occur, they were dealt with savagely. 

In the face of what southerners came to call 
their 'peculiar institution 1 , a growing abolitionist 
movement spread m the northern states. Quakers 
weiu prominent early opponents of slavery, and 
they lornied the core ol Lite first abolitionist 
society the Society for the Relief of Free Negroes 
Unlawfully Held in Bondage, founded in 1775 and 
renamed the Pennsylvania Abolition Society in 
I7S4. Nu less a figure than Benjamin Franklin 
became its president. 

However, political power in Congress was evenly 
split between 'free' and 'slave' states, with 11 states 
in each camp. But as the United States spread 
westward, and new territories petitioned to be 
admitted to the union, the question of whether 
these new states would hie free - or 'slave' states 
became ever more pressing. When Missouri asked 
to join Lite union as a slave stale, a compromise 
was ef fee Led whereby Maine simultaneously 
became parr of the United Stares as a tree state, 
maintaining the uneasy balance But the Missouri 
Compromise also stipulated chat any future states 
north of the line of latitude aL 36 degrees and 30 
minutes would be free states, while those south 
of it would bo slave states, extending slavery 
westwards with the same north/south divide. 

A further effort at a solution was made in 1854 
when the Kansas-Nebraska Act stipulated that 
whether new states should be free or slave should 
be decided by a popular vote. Many politicians, 


seeing this as an effort by the slavery-supporting 
Democratic Party to expand the 'peculiar 
institution'', left the party to join the new anti 
slavery party the Republicans. When Kansas 
came to vote on whether it should he free or slave, 
many natives of Missouri came across the border 
to vote for slavery, skewing the results and leading 
to growing anger among Kansas abolitionists. The 
conflict grew increasingly nasty with a rash of 
murders and lynchings committed by both sides, 
leading to the new state being given the nickname 
bleeding Kansas'. 

Some abolitionists became increasingly 
lmpatieni at rhe slow pace of reform, chief among 
these being John Brown He had come to see the 
conflict in apocalyptic terms, and slavery 
as so heinous a sin that iL could only 
be redeemed by a great blood 
sacrifice. To that end he led an 
attack at the armoury at Harper's 
Ferry in West Virginia with 
the aim of raising a general 
slave revolt. The attack failed, 
and Brown and most of his 
followers were either killed ui 
execuLed, but the incident further 
inflamed the tensions between free 
and slave states. 

Sn 1852, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
published Unde Tom's Cabin, an anti-slavery novel 
that became the bestseller of the 19th century, 
further convincing the northern free states of 
the immorality of slavery. In response, outraged 
southerners produced a stream of anti-Tom novels, 
attempting to show how slavery was a necessary 
institution for a race that was unable to look 
after itself 


Then, in 1857, the Supreme Court made its 
infamous Dred Scott decision, which declared that 
the descendants of Africans imported 
into the US as a slave could not be 
American citizens and chat the 
federal government had no power 
to outlaw slavery in the new 
territories being acquired with 
westward expansion. Thinking 
to end the political debate over 
slavery by making it a matter of 
seLlied law, tire Supreme Court's 
decision had the opposite effect, 
enraging northern opposition to 
slavery and splitting the Democratic 
Party into two. In I860, Abraham 
Lincoln, of the hew abolitionist political party, Lire 
Republicans, took advantage of the split among the 
Democrats and was elected president. In response, 
the southern slave states withdrew from the Union 
forming the Confederate States of America on 
4 February 1861. There would be no more talking. 
The grear moral question of America's founding 
would be answered in blood. 


Gordon' escaped from his slave owners in March 1WS3 
before reaching Union troops. A medical examination 
revealed the scars on his back. Gordon joined the Union 
army and served in the Civil Wax 
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Politically, the president of a country waging war on itself 
ought to have failed, yet Abraham Lincoln is revered for his 
leadership when American fought American 


T he bombardment began ai 4.30am. Gannon 
batteries stationed around the harbour at 
Charleston in South Carolina launched salvo 
after salvo upon a small island fort, By 11am 
a fifth of its buildings were on fire. Soon 
after midday, the fort's flagpole was struck, and 
'Old Ciory", the national flag at the United States, 
fell For the structure under frrp was Fort Sumter, a 
stronghold of The Federal Government in the first 
state to secede from the Union. The commander 
ol the ton, Major Robert Andeison, had refused 
to surrender it to General PUT Beauregard of the 
Confederate army, and the cannons were lit. It was 
12 April 1S6L The American Civil War had begun. 

The besieged fort remained under fire for 34 
hours before Anderson surrendered. Somehow, no 
one perished in the actual attack. Yet. unmistakably, 
The forces of the Confederate States of America had 
opened fire on tire forces of the United States of 
America. The nation was divided and aL war with 
itself. How had it come to this? 

Perhaps it was inevitable given the contradiction 
between the words in the 1776 Declaration of 
Independence and the morality of those who wrote 
them. The Declaration sLated that it was a “sell 
evident 1 ' truth That “all men are created equal.“ Yet 
its guiding author, 'Thomas Jefferson, and. many 
other signatories were slave owners. Indeed, the 
Constitution of 1787 permitted slavery. As many as 
eight presidents owned slaves while in office and 
many others m government were slaveholders. 


However, opposition to slavery was growing on 
moral, political and religious grounds. Many of the 
Northern States had abolished ic by 1800. it was 
soon to be outlawed by the British Empire, too. 

As the abolition movement grew, inhabitant of 
the Southern States Look to defending slavery as 
a 'paternalistic 1 institution,, and a positive good', 
even using biblical references in :heir arguments. 
In reality'; slavery in the South was the driving 


I "WE ALL DECLARE FOR 
LIBERTY, BBT IN USING THE 
SAME WORD WE DO NOT ALL 
MEAN THE SAME THING" 






Address to Baltimore. 1864 


fora: of the regions economy. Plantation owners, 
particularly in the cotton fields, relied heavily upon 
slave laborir !r wasn't going to be given up easily 
After the war with Mexico ended in 1848, the 
borders of the American Republic became finalised 
Expansion into the new territories to the west 
began, but disputes about whether they should 
become free or slave states were fierce, and at 
times violent, Various compromises and short-term 
fixes gave some stability, but the ultimate problem 
was crystallised by a speech on 16 June 1858 in 
Springfield. Illinois. It was given by the newly 


formed Republican Party's candidate for the Illinois 
Senate seat. He argued. 'A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. 1 believe this government 
cannot endure permanently, half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. I 
do not expect this house Lo fall. But I do expect it 
will cease to be divided." The candidate's name was 
Abraham Lincoln, 

Bom in 1809 to a poor Kentucky farming family, 
Lincoln was raised in a single-room log cabin. With 
minimal formal education he virtually taught 
himself, later earning a living through various 
manual jobs. After the family moved to Illinois, he 
applied Iris mind to learning the law, eventually 
passing the bar exam in 1836. Lincoln made a 
success of his profession to earn a good living. He 
married Mary Todd, the daughter of a wealthy 
Kentucky slaveholder, in 1846 and later served 
a single term in die House of Representatives 
as a Whig paiLy member. The Whigs, though, 
were a waning political force. A new grouping, 
rhe Republicans, which opposed the extension of 
slavery to the newer states, appealed to 1 incoln. 
lie joined them in 1856. Within two years, he 
was selected as the Republican Party's Illinois 
nomination for flic US Senate. 

Lincoln's opponent was the sitting US senator 
of the Democrat Party Stephen Douglas. The pair 
contested seven debates, which were extensively 
reported in newspapers across the country. 

Lincoln's closely argued proposition of prohibiting 
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Lincoln's Civil War 











the extension of slavery in 'he now territories 
frequently forced Douglas on Lo the back foot. 
Despite thac, Douglas prevailed when the state 
legislature (which at that time elected US senators) 
voted 54-4G in the Democrat's favour However 
the positions Douglas had adopted in countering 
Lincoln's arguments angered his party's members 
in tire Southern States, which later proved costly. 

In contrast, despite losing the Senate race, 
Lincoln won widespread acclaim as tin eloquenL 
debater for Republican values. When his party 
sought a candidate to run for president in I860, it 
Turned to rhe poor fanner's boy from Kentucky. 

The belief was that as a moderate candidate 
Lincoln could win in Pennsylvania and the Mid¬ 
west SLaLcs. He was not an abolitionist, like some 
more radical members of his party, and he pledged 
not to interfere with slavery in the Southern 
States, Indeed, he felt the Constitution prohibited 
any attempt to do so. Yet he had always been 
against slavery, label l ing it wrong both morally 
and politically. His fervent hope was that it would 


Statement to an Indiana regiment passing through Washington, 1865 


become extinct over time as states moved to reject 
it. Crucially, however, he was firm in his opposition 
to allowing it to spread to rhe new terntones. 

Meanwhile, as if seeking to test the view that 'a 
house divided cannot stand', the Democrats split 
into North and South when choosing a presidential 
candidate. Those in the North championed 
Lincoln's Senate adversary Stephen Douglas, 
Democrats in the South, though, remained hostile 
Lo him. Hardening theii position, they selected Llien 
currcnL vice-president John Breckinridge, a staunch 
pro-slavery man, to also stand. 

With slightly less than 40 per cent of the national 
vote, Lincoln garnered enough state electoral votes 
to become the Union's 16th president. Yet in the 
Southern States, where his name often didn't even 
appear on the ballot paper, hardly anyone voted 


for him. Fuelled by a sense of unfairness, within 
days of Lincoln's victory South Carolina organised 
a secession convention. On 20 December 1860, rhe 
state left the Union 

Before the new president's inauguration on 4 
March 1861, the states Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas also seceded. The 
seven declared themselves a new nation called 
l he Confederate States of America It even had a 
president in place, Jefferson Davis, before Lincoln 
had actually taken office. 

Yet when he did, the 16th president's 
inauguration speech set out very dearly what was 
at stake. "In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous 
issue of civil war," he cautioned. Lincoln stated 
unequivocally that his government would not 
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WHEN I HEAR ANYONE ARGUING FDR SLAVERY, I FEEL A 
STRONG IMPULSE TO SEE IT TRIED ON HIM PERSONALLY" 







Born into slavery in IBIS, Frederick Douglass 
escaped to become a leading campaigner to end 
the practice and a significant African-American 
leader of the 19th century. 

The son of a slave woman and an unknown 
white man, Frederick took the surname Douglass 
after a second, and this time successful, 
escape from bondage. Living in New Bedford. 
Massachusetts, he married and became involved 
In the abolitionist movement, delivering moving 
lectures on the brutality of his upbringing. 

Encouraged to write his autobiography, 
a powerful indictment of slavery, the book 
revealed he was a fugitive slave, forcing him 
to flee to England. Supporters 'purchased' his 
freedom, allowing Douglass to return in 1847. He 
quickly set up an anti-slavery newspaper, which 
continued under various names until 1863. 

During the civil war, Douglass lobbied for 
African'Americans to be allowed to fight. After 
the Emancipation Proclamation, he recruited 
for the 54th Massachusetts Infantry, the first 
regiment of black soldiers. At war's end, he 
turned to campaigning for black rights, going 
on to hold several government ports before his 
death in 189 


to call on large numbers of volunteers to form their 
armies. Leading them were officers from the pre¬ 
war US Army Military Academy at West Point. A 
significant number of the more able were from the 
South and many resigned their commissions in 
order to fight for the Confederate cause. 

This presented Lincoln with a problem. His 
general-in-chief, Winfield Scott, was a 75-year-old 
veteran on tire verge of retirement, and there was 
no obvious successor. One contender was Brigadier 
General Irwin McDowell, who led the Union army 
in the war's earliest major dash, the First Battle of 
boll Ihm m Virginia To begin with, this confusing 
conflict between two virtually new armies of 
limited training appeared Lo be going McDowell's 
way, but stubborn Confederate resistance Lurried iL 
ir.ro a humiliating Union defeat. 

With: McDowell's star waning, General George 
McClellan was promoted to general-in- chief when 
Scon retired. Arrogant and ambitious, McClellan 
dashed with his political superiors in Washington, 
and while be trained the army well through 


orchestrate an invasion of the Confederacy, but if 
Union outposts in iL came under attack, lie was 
duty bound as president to act in their defence. 

"You can have no conflict," the speech continued, 
"without yourselves being the aggressors," And 
so they proved Lo be at Fort Sumter. Perhaps 
inevitably, then, war it was. 

Four more states - Virginia, Arkansas. North 
Carolina and Tennessee - quickly joined tire other 
rebels, making it 11 against die ITi lion's 23. Tire acL 
ol liring upon the flag was seen as treasonous, even 
by Lincoln's Democrat adversaries like Douglas, 
and after the fall of Old Glory ar Fort Sumter, the 
North now bad a reason to go to war, Its aim was 
lo put an end Lo secession and save the Union. The 
South's objective was iar simpler: it merely needed 
to survive. 

Hie Confederacy was suffering from a much 
smaller population and was massively weaker in 
terms of industrial power and financial resources. 
Taken together, these factors pointed to a war that 
was going to be a long struggle Both sides needed 
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Union campaign. Slaves were used to construct 
defences for the Confederate armies, while slave 
work on farms and plantations kept the South's 
economy going, allowing more of the white 
population to fight Determined to affect the 
balance of the war, Lincoln issued the Preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation in September 1862. 

The timing had to be right. Lincoln himself 
had already been forced to quash military decree 
emancipations made by several Union generals, 
because he believed only the president, through 
constitutionally sanctioned war powers, could 
enforce emancipation. He was also anxious about 
public opinion, fearing that rf he moved too soon, 
nor enough people in the North would support 
hint, or drat lie might lose those important border 
states. It was knife edge politics, but Lincoln 
judged that, just five days after the Union victory 
at Antietam, the time was right to press home tire 
advantage and further undermine the Confederate 
war effort with the Proclamation. 

The document offered terms for the rebel states 
to return to the Union provided they agreed to 
begin arrangements to end sla very, but if they failed 
to do so by 1 January 1863, all slaves in those sLaLes 
would be set free forever. As such a move would 
harm the Confederacy, the president argued it was 
a legitimate war measure that was both necessary 
and just. When, as anticipated, the rebel states 
ignored the Preliminary Proclamation, Lincoln was 


the winter, he didn't deliver decisive battlefield 
victories. McClellan's tactical caution was in stark 
contrast to the aggressive instincts of Confederate 
commanders like Robert FI Lee. When the pair 
clashed ar the Battle of Antietam in September 
1862. McClellan's force outnumbered Lee's by 
almost two to one. In ferocious combat - in terms 
of casualties, it was the costliest day of fighting in 
American history - the Confederates were driven 
back to Virginia, but Lincoln was left frustrated that 
die repeating army was not vigorously pursued. Ho 
sacked McClellan two months latex. 

Conflicts with his generals were a feature of 
Lincoln's early years in the White House With war 
imminent. Ire had read up voraciously on military 
theory, lie sought to be an involved commander- 
in-chief, going far beyond visits to troops and 
military hospitals to raise the moral which Ire 
did many times • to advocating strategy on how 
the war should be fought. Initially, this came in 
the form of his Memorandum on Military Policy, 
which he wrote in the wake of the First Battle of 


Bull Run debacle. By January 1862, the president 
was articulating how the laud war could be won: 
by using the Union's superior numbers Lo attack 
simultaneously across a broad number of fronts, 
forcing breakthroughs when the enemy moved 
forces to secure pressure points, and at the same 
time engaging and defeating the enemy armies 
wherever possible rather than trying to occupy or 
capture specific places. Lincoln's difficulty was in 
finding generals who thought like he did. 

Still Antietam was claimed as a Union victory, 
and following iL. Lincoln seized ltie opportunity 
to confront the issue of slavery. At war's onset, he 
had maintained its purpose was to save the Union 
and pledged to leave the institution of slavery 
unaffected in the Southern States. Lincoln believed 
he wasn't able to challenge state-sanctioned 
servitude under the Constitution, which kept the 
important border slave states of M tssouri, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Delaware loyal to the Union 

However, as the war unfolded, slavery's effects 
couldn't be ignored, as they were damaging the 
















GEORGE 
MCCLELLAN 

IIICMCST RilNF;: GENERftLIN-CHIEJ= 
DF UNION ARMIES 
APPDHIIED: NDVFMBEH UB1 

★ 

Although be reorganised 
the Union army, turning 
volunteers into an 
efficient force, McClellan 
was cnpplingly cautious 
on the battlefield. Failure 
to exploit advantages 
frustrated Lincoln, who lost 
patience and relieved him of 
command in November 1E62. 


And one that got away,.. 

ROBERT E LEE 

HIGHCST RANK: GENEEWL-IN-CHIff 
Of CQNFEDFME ARMIES 
APPOINTED: RBKUARYIBB5 

★ ★★★★ 

Lee declined the 

JA command of U nion forces 

in April 1861, claiming he 
*■ was unable to tight fellow 
Virginians. Becoming a 
Confederate General. Lee 
commanded tlie Army of 
North Virginia, and later all 
Confederate forces. 


Lincoln and 
son Tad in the 
Confederate 
capital Richmond 
after its capture. 
Days later, Lincoln 
was assassinated 


able to issue the Final Proclamation on the first day 
of 1863. "i never in my life felt more certain that I 
aril doing right than I do in signing this paper,' 1 he 
said on putting his name to the document. He* was 
sure, and there was considerable hope in the Union 
that it would hasten the end of the conflict. 

The Emancipation Proclamation also had two 
other important effects. First, it brought a moral 
dimension to the war Always an opponent of 
slavery on grounds of morality. Lincoln had now 
shifted die aim of Lire wai from being not just 
about preserving the Union, but to setting people 
free. While personally important to I .incoltl, this 
was also vital internationally, as the Confederacy 
had hoped to secure support from Europe, Vet 
France and the British Empire, where slavery had 
been outlawed since 1833, could not legitimately be 
seen to support a slave-holding republic against a 
nation embarked on setting slaves free 

Second the Proclamation allowed for freedmen 
to enlist in the Union army. This, coupled with a 
surge of African-American volunteers already free 
in tire North, offered a timely and welcome boost 
in manpower. It paved the way for the United 
SLares Coloied Troops, which became a significant 
component ol the Union armies. 

However, the Proclamation only freed slaves in 
the stares still outside the Union. To go further. 
Lincoln needed the affirmation of a second election 
victory, but in the first lialf of 1864, that didn't 
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Identifying the right man to command Union forces on the ground and fight the 
campaign he envisaged proved challenging and frustrating for the president 


Civil War 
Performance 


★ ★★★★ 

Superb 


★★★★ 

Effective 


★★★ 

Mixed 


★ ★ 

Disappointing 


Poor 


GEORGE MEADE 

HI6HEST RANK: MAJOR GENERAL, 
m OF THE POTOMAC 
APPOINTED: AUGUST 1664 

★★★ 

Despite taking command 
only days before, 

Meade defeated Lee at 
Gettysburg, yet he was 
heavily criticised for not 
. jr pursuing the retreating 
force. Guided by Grant, 
he led the Army of the 
Potomac successfully in 
later campaigns, later earning 
the rank of major general. 


JOSEPH HOOKER 

HIGHEST HANK: MAJOR GENERAL, 
ARMY DF THE POTOMAC 
APPOINTED: JANUARY EBBS 

★ ★★ 

l Hooker revitalised the 
army, restoring morale. 
However, after successes 
prior to his appoEniment 
when he was dubbed 
'Fighting >oe r , he endured 
a chequered career in 
battle afterwards, and 
never fully recovered from 
heavy defeat and retreat at 
Chancel lorsville. 


AMBROSE 

BURNSIDE 

k HIGHEST FI.ANIC MAJOR GENERAL, 
L ARMr'Gf THE POTOMAC 
ft APPQIHHO: NOVEMBER TBB2 

ft ** 

When he f inaEly 
replaced McClellan, 
Burnside attacked 
but lost expensively 
T at Fredericksburg, 

, Relieve d of com mand, 

t he resurfaced to outwit 
General Long street in 
Tennessee, but failed badly 
again at the Battle of Crater. 


ULYSSES S GRANT 

HIGHEST RARK:GENfHAL-lN-CRiEF OF 
UNION ARMIES 
APPOINTED: MARCH 1G64 

★★★★★ 

After successful raids on 
forts in Tennessee. Grant 
was promoted to major 
general. He was almost 
routed at Shiloh but 
retrieved the situation, 
then further distinguished 
^ himself at Vicksburg. He 
took charge of all Union 
forces, confronting and finally 
defeating Lee in Virginia. 


WINFIELD SCOTT 

HIGHEST RAM: GENERAL-iN-CHlEF DF 
UNION ARMIES 
APPOINTED: FEBHUAHY 1&&5. 
REARED NOVEMBER IBS I 

★★★ 

Aged 75 as tlie conflict 
began. Scott was 
unable to take field 
command, nevertheless 
he devised the strategy 
f, / of blockading the 

f South's ports and raiding 

I down the Mississippi. 

/ Although rejected, the North 

triumphed using similar tactics. 


WILLIAM 

SHERMAN 

• HIGHEST RANK: MAJOR GEM, 

ft OVERSEEING THE UNION'S 
WESTERN ARMIES 
■ APPOINTED: MARCH 1BB4 

Sherman was promoted 
to brigadier general after 
™ J the First Battle of gull 
Run. but he suffered a 
*■ nervous breakdown. After 
being reinstated, he then 
led the capture of Atlanta. 
He waged 'total war' through 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 


★UNION GENERALS* 
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BATTLE VICTORIES 


The crucial clashes of the American Civil War ranged from almost 
inconsequential skirmishes to the bloody slaughter that was Gettysburg 


First Battle of 
Bull Hun 

21 JULY 1881 


Shilnti 

B-7 APflJt 1862 


Hie Seven Days Second 
Battles of Boil 



































Appomattox 
Court House 

9 APRIL 1865 

Lee surrenders 
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Private Edwin Francis 
lemison came to represent 
child soldiers of the war 


seem likely. Hie war was costing so many lives 
on both sides that Republican radicals fell Lhe 
president had mismanaged the conflict and were 
lobbying tor a different candidate, while rebel state 
armies were proving stubbornly resistant. A small 
Confederate force led by General Jubal Early 
even launched an audacious attack 
on Washington, DC in July. They 
got close and caused panic in die 
capital. Lincoln sought to quell 
iL by being a visible presence, 
facing down the crisis with visits 
to tonifications on the edge 
of the city. Observing some 
skirmishing from the parapet 
of Foil Stevens, he came under 
sniper fire until extolled to climb 
down, in the process earning the 
distinction of the only wartime 
commander-in-chief to be directly 
shot at by the enemy. 

by that time, though, 

I .mcoln had a general-in- 
chief he could rely on after 
he appointed Ulysses S GianL 
earlier in the year. Union 
strength finally began to 
show with crucial battlefield 
successes in August and 
September, turning the 
election tide in Lincoln's 
favour. He faced his sacked 
general. McClellan, for the 
Democrats, who were still 
split between those wanting 
a swift peace and pro-war 
moderates Hire McClellan 
himself. Lincoln triumphed emphatically. 

A major policy plank of the Republican 
Party's re-election campaign was to amend the 
Constitution to permanently ban slavery srmss the 
country. Vindicated by his election victory 7 , Lincoln 
moved swiftly to bring the Tlrirteenth Amendment 
into being. It took skilled political manoeuvring but 
Lincoln convinced the outgoing 38th Congress to 
give it bipartisan support, and the amendment was 
passed on 31 January 1865. 

Unquestionably, however, Lincoln also wrestled 
with the issue of what effect freeing millions 
of black people would have on race ralanons in 
the nation Part of his Preliminary Proclamation 
referred to voluntary colonisation abroad for 
those set free. This was dropped bom the Final 
Proclamation, and Lincoln never spoke publicly 
about the issue again, leaving historians to debate 
his motives. Some suggest coupling freeing 
slaves with colonisation was a ploy to help sell 
emancipation to doubters. Others argue that, 
given IJmon ranks were set to be swelled by blaek 
recruits, he changed his view on the issue, 

Both opinions essentially give the president 
a pass on the colonisation policy, but recent 
evidence has come to light suggesting he 
never fully abandoned it. fn Colonisation After 


Speech to sub-committee, 1839 


Emancipation: Lincoln And Trie Movement For 
Black Resettlement, authors Phillip Magness and 
Sebastian Page have discovered evidence that the 
president was still attempting to make colonisatic 
arrangements long after tire Final Proclamation. 

Their research reveals that in addition to th 
colonies he hoped to set up in Panama, 
Haiti and Liberia, the president was i 
extensive secretive discussions wit 
the British government to find 
Ik further suitable lands in tire Wes 
. Indies. The authors suggesL that 

4*^. jH T .i nrnln was actively pu rsuing 

the policy far longer th an ft as 
■ previously been acknowledged, 
kn potentially into 1865. 

W The idea of voluntary 
W colonisation took shape in 
1816 with the formation of the 
American Colonisation Society. 
Bluntly, the view was that as slaves 
had been stolen from 
abroad, once emancipated 
Lhey should be humanely 
reLumed abroad. One of 
Lhe society's founders was 
Henry Clay, leader of the 
Whig paity and a political 
hero of Lincoln's. Clay's views 
profoundly influenced the 
president's ideas, apparently 
to the extent that on the 
issue of colonisation, he 
appears never to have fully 
revised them. 

In his defence, even rhe 
best of men are not immune 
from alighting upon the wrong answer, and nobody 
knew what a post-civil war, post-slavery USA would 
look like. Lincoln, seeking to avoid extensive racial 
disharmony and searching for a way forward, 
thought consented colonisation might offer a 
solution. While a miscalculated, impractical and 
embarrassingly paternalistic solution in hindsight, 
everything else we know about him tells us he 
wouldn't have suggested it through malice. 

As events transpired, Lincoln never got to see 
post-civil war USA himself. Grant's tactics of 
attacking across a wide front created advances 
deep into Confederate territory. Once Atlanta fell to 
General Sherman in September 1.804, lie pushed on 
to the coast, slicing Georgia in two, The following 
April, after a nine month campaign, Grant's 
army pierced Lee's resistance at Petersburg. The 
Confederate capital of Richmond fell soon after. 

His troops exhausted and heavily outnumbered, 

Lee had no option but to surrender on 9 April 1865. 
Five nights iaLer, Lincoln visited Ford Theatre in 
Washington, where Confederate sympathiser John 
Wilkes Booth assassinated him with a single bullet 
to the head. By June, the last unit of Confederate 
troops had lain down their arms. The civil war was 
over, though the president who felt compelled to 
fight it was nor alive to construct its peace. 
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To Arms! ToAnns; 

NOW OR NEVER 

THREE YEARS' SERVICE! 
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THE GREATEST US 
PRESIDENT EVER? 


Louis P Masur is a 
distinguished professor 
of American studies 
and history at Rutgers 
University and the 
author of numerous 
boohs including 
Lincoln s Last Speech- 
Wartime Reconstruction 
And The Crisis Of 
Reunion, Lincoln s 
Hundred Days: The 
Emancipation Proclamation And The war For 
Union , and The Civil War. A Concise History. 
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Washington and Lincoln. One made the nation 
and the other saved it. For me, Lincoln is 
the greatest president not only for what he 
did - defend democracy, preserve the Union, 
issue the Emancipation Proclamation and lay 
the foundations fora modernising, industrial 
USA ■ but also for the qualities of ieadeEship 
lie exhibited. Lincoln was patient, deliberate, a 
shrewd Judge of eha raaer. and most Important 
of all willing to change his mind over time. "The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present," he declared. With actions and 
words that continue to inspire, he led the nation 
through war to peace and set the framework for a 
"new birth of freedom." 150 years after his death, 
his legacy continues to bear fruit. 
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After the bloodshed of the Civil 
War, the United States tiled to 
piece itself back together in the 
Reconstruction Era 


Lincoln's assassination just after the Civil War 
had a marked effect on the reconstruction of 
the country and the new civil liberties afforded 
to freed slaves. Although the provisional 
Southern governments that were established 
were all white, conditions did seem to improve 
for the newly free black communities - with 
universities and schools springing up all through 
the South. This would be tempered by the fact 
that, although many farmer slaves felt that they 
had been promised land after the Civil War, 
confiscated Con Federate land was given back 
to its original owners, in reality the agricultural 
landscape of the South barely changed from 
what it was before the Civil War. 

The Civil Rights Bill of 1B66 established that 
anyone bom in the USA was automatically a 
citizen and, in theory, all had equal rights rn the 
eyes of the law, regardless of race. After this 
the 14th and 15th amendments cemented these 
rights and gave black people the right to vote. 
This period, know as radical reconstruction' saw 
the national government become the 'custodian 
of freedom", allowing a great number of its 
citizens equal rights - in theory at least. 

AH of these improvements were publicly 
funded, which meant that Republican 
governments were becoming unpopular due to 
the rising tax levels. Many white Southerners 
wanted things to return lo how they had been 
before the Civil War Intimidation, violence 
and murder carried out by racist organisations 
such as the Ku Klux Klan saw a marked drop 
in the number of black voters, allowing white 
democrats to seize power. 

The Bargain of 1B77 saw reconstruction end in 
the South, and as Federal troops and jurisdiction 
were removed, the Democratic Party was free 
to damp down on black people's freedoms 
once again. What followed were the passing of 
the infamous 'Jim Crow' laws, which enforced 
segregated public services for blacks and whites, 
with the black services always suffering from 
lower quality and chronic underfunding. For 
□ few brief years, freed black people had had 
more rights than ever before, but these were 
systematically erased under the democratic 
South and many continued to endure until the 
Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s. 
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American Dreamers 


American 

Dreamers 

Millions of people gave up everything to cross the 
ocean and start again. This is their story 


T he United States of America was built on 
people Blessed with Lire resources of a 
continent and. for the newcomers, a blank 
page of history, what tire country would 
become would be determined by the people 
who came Lhere. 

The founding population of die 13 colonies Lhat 
went on to declare their independence ot Britain 
in 1776 were mainly from England, with half 
again being Scots-!rish Protestants, '[he largest 
immigrant group from outside rhe British Isles were 
Germans, who were nearly as numerous as the 
Scots-Irish, and there were significant minorities 
from Scandinavia and Holland, Many of these 
settlers arrived in the Mew World in order to be able 
to practise their own particular brands of religion 
without persecution, establishing a pattern of land 
ownership that produced largely self-sufficient 
and self-governing communities. Although these 
settlers brought much from their native lands, 
one institution notable lor its absence was the 
aristocracy: there were no lords and ladies in the 
New World. 

Passage across The Atlantic Ocean was expensive, 
Many, possibly as much as half, of Lhe people 
who emigrated to America from Europe did so 
as indentured servants. That is, they sold their 
liberty for a fixed period of time, tying themselves 
to an employer, in return for his payment of 
passage. Britain, spreading its convict population 
around the world, also transported criminals to 
the colonies. 


The other significant early population had 
even less wish to be in the New World than the 
transported convicts. These were the black Africans 
shipped across the Atlantic by the slave trade. For 
more ahour this, see the piece on slavery in the 
United States (page 38}. 

The population of Lite 13 colonies grew quickly, 
largely because the birth rate greatly exceeded, 
the death rare (rhe coid winters of New England 
hilled off mosquitoes and other pathogens, 
resulting in the greatest increase in population 
taking place there). Following the American War of 
Independence, and decades of disruption caused 
by the Napoleonic Wars in Europe, immigration to 
the newly formed United States tailed off, only to 
resume its growth from 1830 onwards. 

The 19th century saw further large numbers 
of Germans immigrate to the United States, with 
around five million malting the journey, indeed, 
to encourage Immigration, books such as The 
German in America were published, with German 
and English texts on facing pages, extolling the 
opportunities in the New World The majority 
moved to the nmd-western states, buying land when 
drey could afford to and farming. To cater for dris 
population, a huge number of German language 
newspapers were published, with over LOGO in 
circulation by the end of the century. Following the 
outbreak of World War I, German-Americans were 
faced with increasingly difficult choices as to where 
their chief loyalties lay, but by the time America 
entered tire war, the vast majority of German- 
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Americans had opted to dedicate themselves 
wholly to their new nation, and German had 
declined rapidly as a national language. 

From 1820 onwards, the pattern of emigration 
from Ireland to the United States also began to 
change. Before this, the vast majority of emigrants 
were Ulster and Scottish Protestants. Many 
Scottish Highlanders had emigrated as a result 
of the Highland Clearances, as they were turfed 
from common land, and today there are far more 
people of Highland descent in America than in 
Scotland. BuL later, more Irish Catholics began 
to make the crossing, with a huge expansion 
in numbers during and after the Great Famine 
C1B45-1849), which had decimated the population 
of Ireland. The Irish emigration was the single 
largest population movement of the 19th century. 
Scots and Irish, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
shared the experience of the coffin ships, in which 
unscrupulous ship owners crammed as many 
people on board for the passage as could be held, 
resulting in death rates of tip to 30 per cent. 


While the German immigrants moved 
westwards, the impoverished Irish mainly settled 
in the oast coast cities where they landed, although 
young men found work as labourers building 
the expanding railway network. With significant 
prejudice against Irish Catholics, the new settlers 
began to form tight communities, with many 
finding work in city public services, an particular 
the police. By the 1860s, half of New York's police 
force was Irish - as were the people they arrested. 

But immigrants did not only arrive at the east 
coast ports. The discovery of gold in California in 
1848 led to a gold rush with the 'forty-niners', as 
they were called, coming across the continental 
United States and over the Pacific Many of these 
new immigrants were Chinese, and they faced the 
largest barriers of prejudice erected against any 
group apart from black Africans. Having taken 
loans to pay for passage across the Pacific, Chinese 
immigrants had to work for lower wages than their 
white counterparts, which made them popular with 
employers but aroused great resentment from the 


poor whites who saw them as taking their jobs, In 
1850, the State of California passed a law requiring 
any loreign miner who was not a 'free white person' 
to pay $20 Lax per month in order to mine. Unable 
to pay the tax, the Chinese moved into cities 
where they competed even harder for work, many 
helping to build the Central Pacific Railroad. But in 
1882, the Chinese Exclusion Act banned all further 
immigration from China to ihe United States. The 
Act remained in place until 1943. 

Although the Chinese were no longer welcome 
to enter if ic United States, hum 1880 onwards 
changes in technology were making it much 
easier for Europeans to cross the Atlantic to the 
New World. Steam ships made the journey faster 
and cheaper, while industrialisation led to many 
workers losing their jobs in their homelands. 
America, stall expanding rapidly, was a place that 
called to them. It \s from this era that the image of 
the Statue of Liberty welcoming 'your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses' comes, for the statue 
was dedicated in 3886 and the lines, from the poem 
l he New Colossus, were engraved on the pedestal 
in 1908. Ellis Island, which lies just north of the 
SLatuc of Liberty was where new immigrants were 
inspected and processed from 1892 unLil 1954. Fur 
immigrants arriving in the New World after their 
long and arduous journey, the flaming beacon held 


"While the German immigrants moved 
westwards, the impoverished Irish 
mainly settled in the east coast cities" 
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American Dreamers 


Immigrants disembarking at 



Ellis Island where they would 
be asked if they had a job they 
were going to, among 2S other 
Questions. Only 2 per cent were 
turned back 



Texas was so big and empty that 
the state offered land to immigrants 
in a bid to entice them south 


aloft by Lady Liberty must indeed have seemed a 
beacon of hope. 

The first person recorded to have passed through 
Ellis Island was a rosy-cheeked Irish girl' named 
Annie Moore from County Cork. By the time it 
closed in 1954, over 12 million other people had 
followed her. During their examination, immigrants 
were asked 29 questions, including if they had £50 
and whether they were polygamists or anarchists 
(answering yes to either would have seen you 
deported back again). The questionnaire was not 
very onerous - only 2 per cent of the would-be 
immigrants were refused entry. 

This was the great period of migration from 
southern and eastern Europe, with nearly 
25 million leaving the Old World. Poles, Hungarians, 
Slavs, Greeks and Russian Jews made up the 
bulk of this great wave of immigration, leading 
to the - formation of ghee toes speaking the 
language of ihu respective country of origin in 
east coast and mid-western cities. Notable in 
this human influx were the Italians, with 53 
million emigrating to the U5 between 1880 and 
1920. The majority came from southern Italy 
and Sicily, where corruption and the Mafia held 
opportunity m a gnp that excluded those without 
Tire right family connections. However, Italian 
Immigration was unusual in that nearly half of 
the emigrants, having earned enough money Lo 
establish themselves in the old country, returned 
home. During World War l, Italy fought alongside 
Britain, France and., eventually the United States 
against Germany and Italian Americans enlisted 
ill disproportionate numbers in the US Army. But 
World War IJ saw Italy declare war on America. 
While some Italian Americans were supporters 
of Mussolini, and those who had not become 
citizens had to carry identity cards marking them 
as 'resident aliens', over half a million Italian 
Americans proved their loyalty by enlisting in the 


aimed foices. During the war, 13 haiku Americans 
won the Congressional Medal of Honor, the nation's 
highest award for gallantry, including Sergeant 
John Basilone, whose deeds feature in the TV senes 
The, Pacific 

The men and women who crossed oceans lo 
make new starts in the New World contributed 
immeasurably to its growth and success: from 
building railroads and skyscrapers, through 
clearing forests and fighting crime, to fighting and 
dying for their adopted country, the emigrants from 
the Old World were the people who made America 
into what it became. 


The Italian 
lynching 

On 15 October 1390. New Orleans police 
chief David Hennessy and his bodyguard 
were ambushed as the police chief was 
walking home, the two assailants firing 
sawn-off shotguns at the men. Wounded, 
Hennessy returned fire, but did not bring 
down his attackers. When asked who had 
shot him, Hennessy muttered,, "Dagoes." 
The police investigation into the attack had 
its one and only lead. 

Hennessy died the next day and the 
outraged city mayor, Joseph Shakespeare, 
told the police to 'scour the whole 
neighbourhood. Arrest every Italian you 
come across." They did. rounding up 2SG 
Italians. By the Fate 19th century, many 
Sicilians had immigrated to America but in 
the south they were regarded as halfway 
black. One newspaper article called them 
“a link connecting white and black races". 
This was not meant as a compliment. 

Fears had also been roused in the white 
community from reports of Mafia dealings 
and violence among the Sicilians, 

Eventually, nine Italians were put on 
trial for Hennessy’s murder. The accused 
were all acquitted, for the evidence against 
them was contradictory and weak, but 
the acquittal enraged the New Orleans 
populace. Although found not guilty, the 
Italians were returned to the prison, where 
other Italians were also imprisoned. That 
evening, a notice appeared in a local paper 
calling far a demonstration against what 
many locals believed to be a miscarriage 
of justice. 

Thousands gathered on 14 March 
1S91 to listen to incendiary speeches by 
respected local dignitaries, many with 
strong links to Mayor Shakespeare. Roused 
by the speeches, the crowd marched 
on the prison, chanting, "We want the 
Dagoes.” In the prison, the warden let Che 
19 Italians held there out of their cells, 
telling them to hide ns best they could. 
Eight managed to evade the mob. but 11 
of the men were seized, with two being 
dragged outside and hanged, and the other 
nEne beaten to death in the prison. 

Although Mayor Shakespeare failed 
to be re-elected next year, the city's 
Italians voting decisively against him, the 
press coverage was mostly sympathetic, 
suggesting that the Italians all had links to 
the Mafia and had got what they deserved. 












Drinking alcohol wasn't 
actually illegal during 
Prohibition. You could 
legally obtain booze 
with a doctor's 
prescription A 
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Spearheaded by 

) mayor Neal Dow P 
the Maine Liquor 
Law is passed. 
This was the first 
state-wide law to 
ban alcohol prior 
to Prohibition. 



Following its formation 
in 1S69-, the National 
Prohibition Party 
elects its first member 
to the House Of 
Representatives, 
taking the first step 
toward Prohibition. 



Led by Wayne Bidwell 
WheeSer, the Anti- 
Saloon League is 
formed, becoming 
the single 
most organised 
temperance group 
in America. 



Passing mto Law 

> as the legislative 
vanguard of the 18th 
Amend ment, the 
Volstead Act was 
created to enforce 
the key tenets of 
Prohibition in the US. 
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With the trial and 
imprisonment of the 
notorious gangster. 
Al Capone, alcohol 
bootlegging sees 
its most prolific and 
high profile mobster 
removed from power. 


5 DECEMBER 1533 
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Following much debate 
in the Senate, the 21st 
Amendment is passed, 
removing the staples of 
the IBth Amendment 
and re-established the 
legality of alcohol sales in 
the process. 



Prohibition 


What was it? 

Almost a decade before the Great Depression brought 
the '.Roaring Twenties' to its knees, another movement 
attempted to manhandle the country into an enforced 
temperance before it had barely begun. Prohibition which 
entered, the United States constitution with the ratification 
of the ISth Amendment in 1920 made the production, 
transportation and sale of alcohol a crime. 

It transformed bars and clubs into 'speakeasies' 
(establishments where citizens could come and imbibe 
a glass illegal tipple in secret) and turned small-time 
gangsters and criminals into tycoons as the procurement 
and sale of booze became the most lucrative commodity of 
the underground economy. 

It ran tor over a decade and helped contribute to 
the financial irresponsibility that ultimately led to the 
Wall Street Crash in 1929. and the Great Depression 
that followed, it wouldn't be until the ratification of the 
21st Amendment in December 1933 that the country 
would finally remove the ban and reap the benefits of 
reintroducing alcohol sales into a still crippled economy, 

Why did it happen? 

White Prohibition would become d significant period 
of history for the United States in the 20th century the 
origins of the movement can be found almost 100 years 
prior. During the 182.0s and lS3Qs - over half a century 
after America's successful War for Independence - a wave 
of religious revival ism was sweeping the nation. Along with 
a growing opposition to slavery these 'perfectionist groups 
deemed alcohol a demonic influence that would ultimately 
lead all men to sin. 

The temperance movement continued to grow, and 
spread along with the expansion of territory That created 
the Frontier. Saloons became a key staple of the Wild West 
and by the turn of the century, die anti-alcohol crusade 
tinned into a nation wide attempL to forcibly prevent the 
sale of booze. By 1906, attacks on the sale of liquor by 
the Anti-Saloon League were commonplace, but n would 
be the support of figures of industry and certain political 
figures that would ultimately lead to the 18th Amendment. 

Who was involved? 


9 . 
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Neal Dow 

20 March 1804 - 2 October 1897 

As the mayor of Maine (the first state to 
enforce anti-alcohol laws). Dow became 
known as the 'Napoleon of Temperance'. 

Cany Nation 

25 November 1846 - 9 June 1911 
In the fight for Prohibition, Nation led 
hundreds of men and women in brutal 
attacks on saloons and bars 

Wayne Bidwell Wheeler 

10 November 1869 - 5 September 1927 
A shrewd politician and lawyer, Wheeler 
masterminded the Anti-Saloon League and 
was key in bringing Prohibition into effect. 
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The Wall Street Crash 


The Wall 
Street Crash 

Panic took over on Black Tuesday as stock prices 
sunk lower than ever before, sending shock waves 
through international markets and heralding the 

arrival of the Great Depression 


ichard Whitney was a man who lived beyond 
I his means, surrounding himself with luxury 
■K and power, swimming in the richest social 
I circles of New York. Treasurer of tire Yacht 
I Club, vice president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, lie was one of the most powerful men 
in the country. Looking down onto Wall Street 
through a window high up in the Exchange 
building at the heighr of summer m 1929, the rays 
of the sun shone brightly on the streets, giving 
them a golden glow. For Whitney and others the 
streets may as well have been paved with gold, 
such was the amount of money that some were 
making in the city that famously never sleeps. 
Whitney could never have guessed that the stocks 
he owned were going to nosedive, that he would 
become infamous for embezzling money, or that 
scenes of panic and desperation would unfold on 
tire street beneath him. Right then, much like the 
rest of tire US, he was convinced that the good 
Liinos wouldn't stop. 

The United States had been thriving throughout 
the la 7.7 Age and it seemed that nothing could stop 
its relentless rise to true prosperity. After a shaky 
start in the years immediately following the end of 
the Great War, the economy tiad bounced back on 
its feet while Europe remained in a slump, hard-hit 
and shattered from fighting across the continent. 
France was severely underpopulated and Germany 
was economically crippled due to the cost of war 
and the Treaty of Versailles, relying on loans from 
countries like the United -States, hut in bustling 


cities across the Atlantic Ocean like New York it 
was a different world: business was booming and 
driving a market bubble the likes of which tile 
world had never seen before. 

New technologies were being brought to market, 
better and more modern models quickly replacing 
lire last as all sor ts of wonders suddenly became 
available. The 1920s was a time of great innovation 
and for the first time people could afford to buy 
brand-new devices like electric blenders, toasters 
and vacuum cleaners for their homes. Great 
industrial titans like Henry Ford were making 
their fortunes too, with the now Model A replacing 
the original Model T, and Chtysler's Dodge and 
Plymouth cars hitting the road as the great 
marques made their mark on the US. In 1926,4.3 
million automobiles were produced, rising to nearly 
5.4 million in 1929. it was an exciting time, the 
first great economic boom in recorded history, and 
made much more intense by die sudden frenzy of 
speculation tliaL swept the naLion. 

The latest craze to make it into the dance dubs 
and cafes, the brokers offices and even homes, 
was having a ticker on the wall that gave the latest 
stock quotes. For years speculation had been part 
of the arcana of powerful Wall Street bankers, 
investors and stock traders, people who made a 
fortune - and maybe lost it again - in a day's work. 
Above them was an elite group of individuals 
across New York who came together to discuss the 
market and agree a silver-lined nudge here, a deep 
investment there. These were men like Charles 
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— Talk likn a btYikei— 

Financial terms 
explained 

Spn'u] Jit ion 

Buying stocks in businesses 
wfth the hope of selling therm 
□nee the price has risen. 

Selling short 

Selling stocks you've borrowed, 
waiting for their market price 
to drop and then buying them 
back again, so you can return 
the stocks and keep the profit. 

Margin 

A deposit for the broker, 
collateral in case you can't 
pay up later. 


Before the Wall Street Crash 
many Americans had been 
Living beyond their means 


Mitchell of National City Bank, Thomas Lamont of 
JP Morgan and John Rockefeller. But now, for the 
first time, everyday people had access to brokers' 
offices, since a rash of these offices had spread 
across the country in recent times, in which they 
could .speculate alongside the best of Wall Street. 
For most people, all they knew was that they could 
make a heck of a lot ol money betting on the stock 
market nearly everyone was doing it. 

These investors out for a quick buck could 
borrow beyond their means in order to buy stocks, 
and one common way of doing this was to buy on 
the margin. Essentially, this meant that someone 
could put up only a small amount of the money 


required and then reap the profits on both that part 
and the part provided by the broker, it was possible 
to get up to 75 per cent on die margin, and toward 
the end of 1929 almost 90 per cent of stocks traded 
were done so on the margin, tt was indicative of the 
times, as the 1920s was when 'huy-now-pay-latef 
came into the fore, with hundreds of thousands of 
people getting themselves iiito debt in order to take 
these new consumer goods home lor noLhing more 
than a deposit and an IGU. 

Stocks were the ralk of the town and newspapers 
were full of stories of teachers, maids and factory 
workers suddenly making it big in one of the 
offices downtown. It was the easiest thing in the 


"Foreign businesses began to pour their 
money into New York stocks as word of 
12 per cent returns reached them" 



world; you simply buy up some stock, wait for the 
pt Lee to rise again and sell it. The rate of return on 
investments - even those of the safest, most low- 
risk sort - continued to rise toward the end of 192ft. 
foreign businesses began to pour their money into 
New York stocks as fast as they could, as word of 12 
per cent returns reached them, and so the financial 
boom was being shared in by Lite entire world 
Some stocks were rising by as many as 20 points 
in a day during the months leading up to the crash, 
and on 12 June 1929 over five million shares traded 
hands, it seemed like nothing could stop the power 
of the free market. 

The beginning of the end was Black Thursday, 24 
October 1929. when 12,9 million shares were sold in 
a day Heavy selling from the outset meant that the 
market immediately lost 11 percent of its value, and 
the chaos was such that an emergency ineenng 
was called among the elite bankers. Among the 
attendees of this meeting were Charles Mitchell, 
president of tile National City Bank of New York, 
Richard Whitney, vice president ol the New York 
Stork Exchange and Thomas 1 .amont. chairman 
of JP Morgan Together, they decided to pool 
S250 million in order to support key stocks and 
companies tiiaL would not only protecL their own 
interests but also bolster market confidence. 

It seemed the national nerve was failing, 
though, that people were beginning to suspect 
there wouldn't always be someone available to 
sell to. An innocent enough thought by itself, but 
ivben magnified through a country full of people 
speculating on the assumption that prices are 
always going to keep rising, a very dangerous one 
indeed. Suddenly, there were no longer enough 
people? to buy the stocks and keep everything 
changing hands, Owning stocks on the maTgin was 
no longer attractive - rather than make you money, 
they could min you. The bubble burst spectacularly 
as people began to realise quite how much financial 
trouble they'd be in if the music stopped and they 
were left without a chair to sit in. 

Richard Whitney led the charge from the 
Wall Street elite, rallying the traders by making 
audacious bids. Whitney confidently strode onto 
the floor of the New York Stock Exchange amidst 
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Dow Jones Index 



Four causes of the Great Depression 



Overproduction 

Technological innovation brought 
more consumer goods to market and 
the increases in demand led to a rise 
in industrial output. Yet there came a 
point at which there was not enough 
purchasing power to sustain this pace 
and as the market saturated, firms were 
left with rising costs and falling sales. 


limik runs 

Al the beginning of the decade there 
were over 30,000 independent banks in 
America: by 1931 over 2 r 000 had closed, 
and 9 P QGO by the end of the decade. 
Small banks were susceptible to bank 
unis that would ruin them. People would 
get spooked and withdraw thetr cash 
from a bank, threatening its solvency. 




!Nn money 

With the unemployment rate standing 
above 25 per cent at times, there was 
a reduction in spending throughout the 
economy. People were also having to pay 
badk their buy-now-pay-later goods, pay 
their mortgages and then somehow pay 
other bills. There was a severe lack of 
disposable income. 


Debt 

Just before the crash, around 90 per 
cent of speculation was done on the 
margin. Credit was freely available in the 
1920s so people took advantage of this. 
National debt-to-GDP ratio was at an all 
time high before the Great Depression, at 
30Q per cent. But when the debts were 
called in, intense deflation set in. 


The spectacular rise and fall of 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average 


400 


World record 

Si l |m nin i itT iy 

The prices climbed ever higher, setting 
a new record. At this point it seemed a 
whole nation thought the stock would 
rise indefinitely. 


i New year 
I January f929 
The mood was buoyant, Market 
confidence was at an all-time high and 
no one thought the good times could 
possibly end. 


Black Thursday 

24 OrioLter 1029 

The first major crash. After an initial 
wobble the bottom fell out of Lhe 
market. The market mood switched 
from buying to selling in an instant. 


Recovery 
17 April 1930 ’ 

By the spring of 1930, it seemed the shocking events 
of the Wall Street Crash were over, as share prices 
began to approach their pre-crash peak. It reassured 
the world too, because by this stage international 
trade was taking a nose dive as US credit dried up. 
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Black Tuesday 

29 October 1929 ' 

The efforts of the WaFl Street elite 
couldnT stem the flow of capital 
draining out of the market. Billions 
of dollars were lost. 


Great crash 

13 November 1929 

Finally bottoming out in November, it seemed things 
couldn't get any worse. Recovery seemed a long way 
off, as people had lost their life savings, hut at least 
the dreadful collapse of the market had begun to 
stabilise There was a flicker of renewed confidence. 


Greatest crash 

3 July 1932 

When it seemed the worst was 
over, the recovery turned into a 
landslide, far deeper and more 
prolonged than the short, sharp 
crash of Wall Street. An all- 
time low of just over 41 points 
was reached - mercifully, the 
stopping point. 


Year 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1932 















amounts of stock to prop it up. The next day. Black 
Tuesday was Lu utal. The market fell another 11 per 
cent as over 16 million shares were desperately oft- 
loaded. In total the Dow I ones Index had dropped 
25 per cent over four days of trading, wiping $30 
billion off the value of companies in the process 
- the equivalent of almost $400 billion today. 
Industry icon General Motors went down on Black 
Tuesday, as did US Steel. The Wall Street elite 
continued to bail hard on the flooding deck of 
the ship, with William Durant of General Motors, 
Henry Ford and members of the Rockefeller 
family trying to demonstrate confidence by 
buying huge quantities of stock despite the hordes 
of people fleeing a routed market. Rockefeller 
bought a million shares in. Standard Oil alone, aird 
yet none of these grand gestures were enough, 
these heavyweight companies all lost massive 
amounts of their value, and in die years that 
followed, sales and employers vanished too. 

Of course, not everyone was brought low by the 
great crash a few people, like Jesse Livermore, 
managed to turn it into an opportunity, Jesse 
made his first speculative bets when he was 
around 16 years old. He had a knack for avoiding 
or thriving in disaster, making a load of money 


tire panic, bid $205 for 10,000 shares of US Steel 
and then went off to buy 25,000 other shares and 
make similar bids for a dozen other stocks. His 
calm demeanour and bold deployment of dollars 
reassured people, and for a while the general panic 
subsided. The scale of the fall on Black Thursday 
was matched by the recovery later that day and the 
rally led by Whitney was a testament to the skill of 
Wall Sheet's bankers. 

Wall Street had already been warned at the 
beginning of autumn. though; "SLock prices 
have readied what looks like a permanently 
high plateau," said Irving Fisher. But although 
economists like Fisher had been sounding the 
market's death knell for months, predicting it 
had peaked and a crash was imminent, people 
could scarcely believe what had tiappened. Black 
Thursday came seemingly our of nowhere and 
complete disaster was only narrowly averted. A 
special police detail was dispatched to keep the 
peace on Wall Street as crowds started to gather 
around rhe Exchange on Broad Street, from which 
rhe cries of frantic traders could be heard on the 
street below. 

The visitor's gallery In tile Exchange, where 
Winston Churchill had been watching the 
desperate scene unfold, was closed at 12:30pm, 
though rhe crowds spilling outside soon continued 
to relay the news from the trading floor. Churchill 
had been taking a rail tour of Canada before he 
came to Wall Street, determined to make his 
fortune in the securities market. He was brought 
up to the gallery by a stranger who offered to show 
him what was going on as Churchill strolled along 
Wall Street and discovered the bedlam that had 


erupted, He'd invested in the Simmons Bedding 
Company among other stocks because he liked 
their advertisements, which he could hear on the 1 
radio hut he Inst $100,000 in a day. 

The weekend following Black Thursday was 
subdued and things more or less held together 
after a statement from the chairman of JP Morgan, 
Thomas Lamont, to reassure the press, but 
confidence totally ebbed once the market opened 
for trading again. On Black Monday, 28 October, 
the market fell another 13 per cent despite the 
continued efforts of power bankers to buy colossal 


How the value of money plummeted 

Wlini five dollars would tret von in 1932 
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“Suddenly, there were no longer enough 
people to buy the stocks and keep 
everything changing hands" 
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The Wall Sfreel Crash 


by selling stocks short before tine San Francisco 
eailliqiidke in 1906. Selling short is risky, yet 
somehow Livermore got away with it. He made 
over SI million selling short during a stock market 
crash in 1907 and he claimed to have made $3 
million selling wheat short in 1925. During the great 
crash, he capitalised on the panic selling and made 
more than $100 million selling short, though he 
was to lose jt all in the hard years that followed. 

The aftermath of the great crash of Wall Street 
was incredible. A nation's confidence was shattered 
and its economy left in tatteis, paving Lhe way 
for the world s worst financial ensis; the Great 
Depression, while Wall Street alnne didn't cause 
the Great Depression, it was certainly a violent 
expression of the growing malaise. The boom times 
were bound to end, and once that moment the tide 
turned came - when there was a tacit acceptance 
that no one out [here wanted to buy any more, and 
that you might not be able to sell to pay your debts 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of Americans 
were brought crashing down. 

Richard Whitney, Charles Mitchell, John 
Rockefeller Thomas Lament and countless other 
barons of business lust great swathes of their 
csLaLcs. Whitney would actually be imprisoned in 
1936 for embezzlement and thousands of people 
turned up at Grand Central Station to watch him 
being escorted in handcuffs by armed guards otito 
a Li a in bound fur prison. Despite his imprisonment. 
Whitney sciLI had his wealthy family and friends to 
lean on- most Americans weren't as lucky. Stores 
of all sorts closed as they struggled to find or pay 
for suppliers, warehouses emptied themselves of 
hard-working people since there were no contracts 
to pay their wages, the extravagant clubs couldn't 
find enough spenders to keep die doors open, and 
the butchers and barbers closed their shops for lack 
of customers. People lust Ll^eir jobs, began eating 
frugally and infrequently and could no longer 


pay for the fuel to keep their cars running, or the 
electricity to keep their kitchen gadgets- and bed 
warmers working. The ranks of the poor swelled as 
society slipped down a notch en masse and as the 
winter winds blew through the blew York streets 
they all grew cold together. 

With unemployment, decimated purchasing 
power and no credit flowing through the economy 
the Great Depression set in fur the long haul. US 
exports suffered, as did its provision or loans to 


Germany. The lack of trade and aid in Germany 
turned an Impoverished state into a hotbed for 
extremism, giving rise to the Nazi Party, while the 
depression in Britain was felt even harder after the 
post-war struggle and lack of boom years that were 
enjoyed in the States, it seemed that USA's sudden 
loss of confidence during the great crash of Wall 
Street cost the world its spirit, turning a panic on 
tile ffoui of Lite New Yuik Stock Exchange into a 
prelude to disaster. 



-— Economic tidal wave — - 

[ low the Great Crash aliened Europe, 1929-1932 


Great Britain 

Unemployment: +129% 
Industrial production: -23% 
Wholesale prices: -33% 

Fc reign trade: - 60 % 


France 

Unemployment: +214% 
Industrial production: -24% 
Wholesale prices: -34% 
Foreign trade: -64% 


Germany 

Unemployment: +232% 
Industrial production: -41% 
Wholesale prices: -29% 
Foreign trade; -61% 


By the end of 1930, 
unemployment had more than 
doubled, rising to 2.5 million. 
Exports had fallen drastically as 
U5 sales dropped and conditions 
were so bad that hunger strikes 
broke out despite the burgeoning 
welfare state. People queued in 
soup kitchens across the country. 


franco recovered well after the 
early postwar years and was the 
world's largest holder of gold in 
1927, though it had few people to 
spend it The Great War had left 
over half of the country's young 
dead, which had in turn affected 
the birth rate. Following the Great 
Crash unemploym-ent rocketed. 


US loans to the Weimar Republic 
dried up as the Great Crash struck, 
essentially the end for a struggling 
government who had until then 
retied upon this income. With 
unemployment soaring alongside 
national restlessness, there was 
plenty of opportunity for the Nazi 
Party to ascend to power. 



The unfortunate 
American who 
lost it all 

William Durant was among 
the biggest losers of the 
Great Crash. He started 
out as a cigar salesman 
in Michigan and went on 
to turn a $2,000 horse* 
drawn carriage venture into 
a $2 million franchise, Durant was later a 
co-founder of General Motors, a titan in the 
automotive industry. He made a fortune 
through speculation, including about $8 
million in securities the year prior to the 
crash but he lost it ail in the Wall Street 
Crash. He started selling his stock before 
the end, but he still lest $40 million, 
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A SUPERPOWER 

The catastrophic events of World War II changed the 
United States' standing on the world stage forever 
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- 6 June 1944 - 

The D-Day invasion 


O n Tuesday, 6 June 1944, Lhe Allies were 
finally ready to bring the fight back to the 
Nazis in a seaborne invasion the likes of 
which the world had never seen, four years 
of planning and preparation between the 
United States, Britain, the Soviet Union and its 
fellow Allies would lead to one of the 
famous invasions in history: IH Jay 
By 1944, Nazi Germany had 
been bludgeoned by five long 
years of war, occupation 
and blockades. The German 
war machine had had its 
nose bloodied in a long and 
ultimately fruitless war of 
attrition with the Soviet Union 
following Hitler's fateful decision 
to betray Stalin and create the 
Eastern Front in 1941, Yet even with 
the drawn out Joss to the Soviets, the 
Germans were far from defeated. 

Operation Overlord - the grand plan to invade an 
exhausted yet fiercely determined Germany • was 
years in the making by Lire Lime the beadles of 


Normandy were setecLed for Lhe seaborne point of 
invasion. The Allies knew the Germans suspected 
such an attack would come from the French coast 
■ and that preparations would already be underway 
to counteract such an act - but they also knew 
that Germany needed time to heal its wounds 


50 miles of coastline. Operation Neptune 
would ultimately prove successful for the Allies, 
but it would come at a price. By the end of the 
Normandy landings, over 42 5,QUO men had died 
on both sides, 


The vast 
undertaking of the 
Normandy landings 
saw the Allies stage 
the largest seaborne 
invasion in history 


and prepare a response. Sn the Allies 

ick on the morning of 6 June IU44, 
striking with a flurry of airborne 
assaulLs, infantry and armour. 
Over 4,000 Allied troops 
died nn the beaches nf 
Normandy on the first day 
alone as they shed blood foi 
every grain of sand and dirt 
taken From the Germans. Over 
03,000 men would eventually 
be deployed into occupied France, 
with 10,000 vehicles unleashed, across 





downfall of the Third Reich, it did provide 


a tipping point that accelerated its defeat 





• The North Atlantic Treaty 
is signed 
4 April 1949 

Four years after the end of the World War II, the 
US joined with 28 other nations in forming the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO). Having 
been forced to intervene in catastrophic global 
conflicts twice In just over JO years, the US was 
determined to ensure that such a calamity would 
never happen again. 


• Alaska becomes the 
49th state 
3 January 1959 

Alaska was Mist bought by the US in 1867, when it 
paid Russia $7.2 miltion for 586,000 square miles 
of tundra and ice. Following the creation of military 
bases during WWH to defend against a potential 
Japanese invasion, the Alaskan population grew 
and in YJS9 r President Dwight Eisenhower officially 
signed the country into the Union. 


• The birth control pill 
hits America 
9 May 1960 

When the birth control pill was introduced Lo the United 
States in the spring of 1960, it changed American society 
forever. Freeing sex hum its stifling union to procreation 
granted American women a powerful new control 
of their own bodies, and created a sense of equality 
between men and women when it came to the view of 
sex and contraception. 
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Stalin cads on ttte us and 
UK to- form a 'second front 
June 1941 


Allies agree to cross - 
channel invasion during 
Trident Conference. 
May 1941 


Initial D-Day is postponed 
due Bo need foe more ships. 
May 1944 


Nazi Germany forced 
to fight a disastrous two 
front war 


Led to the liberation of 
Nazi-controlled European 
countries 


Enabled the Allies 
to push Nazis bade onto 
German sod 
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• The Inaugural Super 
Bowl is held 
15 January 1957 

Super Bowl I (or the Super Bowl as it was then referred, 
to) marked the first time the two biggest American 
football leagues in the stales - the NFL and the AFL - 
had competed against one another. NFL champions the 
Green Bay Packers took on AFL superstars the Kansas 
City Chiefs in a thrilling grudge match that saw Green 
Bay rise triumphant with a 35-10 win. 


• Alcatraz is occupied 
20 November 1969 

Six years after the closure of the infamous Alcatraz 
Federal Penitentiary, the abandoned island off the coast 
of San Francisco was quietly occupied by a group known 
as the Indians of All Tribes. Initially formed by 89 Native 
Americans that had relocated to the Bay Area, the land 
was claimed as rightful territory of the disaffected 
people. The occupation lasted 14 months and is seen as a 
landmark in Native American activism. 



• The Gulf War erupts 
2 August 1990 

Codenamed Operation Desert Shield, Che Gulf War saw r 
an atliance of 35 nations take organisation military 
action against Iraq following its invasion and annexation 
of Kuwait. Led by the US, the Gulf War became the most 
well-documented war of its time due to the introduction 
of ]ive r rolling broadcasts. While Iraqi forces were pushed 
out of Kuwait, Iraqi president Saddam Hussein held on ro 
power until he was finally toppled in rhe 200.1 Iraq War. 
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As soon as FDR 

> enters office, 
he begins 
orchestrating 
d huge array or 
legislative reforms 
and programs to 
kick-start the economy, 
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Within a week of taking 
office, FDR signs the 
Emergency Banking 
| Act to stabilise the 
American banking 
system and avoid 
further fa ilures„ It 
proves a great success. 



Due to the new Civilian 
Conservation Corps, 
over 3 million 
unemployed 
Americans are 
brought onto a 
new paid program to 
maintain forests. 



Much I ike the CCC, 
the Civil Works 
Administration 
employs over 
4 million 

unemployed civilians 
to btiMd roads, schools 
and more. 










FDR orchestrates 

> che plan to build a 
canal that not only 
provides irrigation 
water across the 
country, but also 
sets the stage for 
hydroeSectric power. 


you know? , 


The New Deal didn’t restart 
die economy as fast as FDR 
had hoped, so he began a 
more radical plan known 
1 v as the Second New . J 


Deal in 1935 


FDR dies from a cerebral 
brain haemorrhage. 

The legacy of the New 
Deal would long outlive 
the president who 
spearheaded it r and 
many of its reforms still! 
exist in US law to this day. 


The Sew Deal 


Dr Francis Townsend 

13 January 1867 -1 September 1960 
The Townsend Plan was a popular pension 
proposal during the Great Depression that 
influenced the Social Security Program. 


Huey P Long 

30 August 1893 - 10 September 1935 
Both a Louisiana governor and senator, Long 
was a key advocate for the redistribution of 
wealth during the Great Depression. 


What was it? 


In The wake of the Great Depression - a catastrophic 
economic recession triggered by the stock market 
collapse of 11329 - the New Deal was a series of federal 
reforms aimed at rebuilding the economy oi the United 
States. It was a vast and many-headed political program 
that was designed to do everything from re-energising 
agriculture to placing safety measures on the scuttled 
banking system that had led to the Wall Street Crash 
in 1929. Masterminded and spearheaded by president 
Franklin D Roosevelt, the New Deal lasted for eight years 
of FDR's presidency and fundamentally repaired the divide 
between the State and the people. 

Boiled down to iLs puresL ideals, the New Deal was 
built upon the foundation of three key principles: relief, 
recovery and reform. FDR wished fo provide relief to 
the poorest demographics of tire country, instigate a 
recovery for industry and agriculture, and reform tire 
banking system lhaL had ultimately crippled the country 
in the first place. As its architect, FDR's ‘fireside’ public 
addresses during this period became a voice of hope to 
struggling Americans. 


What were the 
consequences? 

Foi Herbert Hoover, who served as president from 
1929 to 1933, the Wall Street Crash and the genesis of the 
Great Depression were merely a economical phase that 
would eventually pass. He believed that no real federal 
intervention was needed and that it was "a passing 
incident in our national lives." However, the economy 
failed to recover and a lack of reform or government-aided 
relief efforts saw the country slip further and further into 
financial mire. 

Delivering on a key tenet of his campaign for lire White 
House, Hoover'S successor would start orchestrating a 
senes of multiple reforms within days of faking office. 
Forming the crux of tus presidency over the next eight 
years, what would become the New Deal was designed 
to rebuild America's domes Lie economy, help support the 
poorest parts of the country and stop such a calamity from 
every repeating Itself m the future. 


Who was involved? 


Franklin D Roosevelt 

30 January 1882 -12 April 1945 
The architect of the New Deal, Roosevelt 
supported the reform through die 1930s, and 
World War II. before his death in 1945. 






















Rememhe 




Inside the infamous attack that 
shocked the world and rallied 
the American public for war 


n 1941, the United States of America was not a superpower. 

In fact, its military strength only consisted of approximately 
200,000 servicemen scattered throughout the continent al US 
and overseas. Since its costly involvement in Worid War I r the 
USA had resisted the temptation to involve itself with global 
affairs, practicing instead a policy of isolationism The 'Day of 
Infamy" would change all that 
On 7 December 1941, Japan launched an unprovoked attack 
against the US Fleet anchored at Pearl Harbor on the Hawaiian 
island of Oahu. This pre-emptive strike was intended to blunt 
US power in the Pacific and to bully the USA into staying out of 
Japan s business as it went about conquering its neighbours. 

In the event, the United States' Pacific Fleet would be set 
ablaze, but Japan would fail to destroy its three aircraft carriers, 
all of which - Japanese intelligence had failed to reveal - were 
elsewhere that day Pearl Harbor was considered a success 
for Japan at the time, hut it would prove one the costliest 
miscalculations in the history of warfare. Rather than fold in the 
face of Japanese aggression, the American public united under 
a banner of patriotism, and in the supposed warning words of 
Japanese Admiral Yamamoto, who masterminded the attack, a 
sleeping giant awoke. 

By the time the USA's conflict with Japan ended four years 
later, it was a global player in possession of the most powerful 
war machine the world had ever seen, By harnessing its huge 
industrial might, the country had built a military that boasted 
8,3 million troops, jet fighters, long-range bombers and the 
world s first atomic weapons. 7 December 1941 was. in US 
President Franklin Roosevelt's words, JI A date which will live in 
infamy," Here's how its dramatic moments unfolded. 
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Sunday 7 December 1941, 5am 

As the sun rose over the vasL blue expanse of 
the central Pacific Ocean, a Japanese fleet that 
included two battleships, three cruisers, nine 
destroyers and six aircraft carriers waited 370 
kilometres north of Hawaii, safely out of range 
of US radar. Hundreds of pilots gathered on deck 
to say their prayers. 

They would shortly initaur --tm-. -. m 


6.1 Dam 

As unsuspecting Americans un Oahu dozed in 
their beds, still 370 kilometres away. Admiral 
Ciiuichi Nagumo - commander of Japan’s First 
fleet Air Arm - gave the order to launch the first 
attack wave. Hundreds of Japanese aircraft hurtled 
off of the aircraft carriers' decks and into the early 

morning sky. Among 
M the strike force were 


deliver the first blows 
In a terrible war 
against the United 
States that would 
eventually result 
in the reduction 


"It was a Sunday morning in a 
tropical paradise, the US was not 
at war and Outerbridges message 
would be left un-decoded. In fact, 


Japanese fighters, 
torpedo planes and 
dive bombers. They 
launched with split- 
second riming, and 
r he entire air armada 


of two Japanese 
cities I Iiroshima 
and Nagasaki to 
irradiated dust. 

The Japanese had 
trained these pilots well. For aimosi a year they 
had been secretly practising low-altitude torpedo 
runs against sea-borne targets, as well as high- 
altitude precision bombing drills, at Ariake Bay on 
Kyushu the southernmost of Japan's main islands. 
With its narrow entrance and shallow waters, this 
location was a geographical ringer for the pilots 
real target at Pearl Harbor in Oahu, Hawaii - rhe US 
Pacific Fleet. 


w r as airborne within 
IS minutes. Lieutenant 
Commander Chigusa on 
[he destroyer Akigumo 
was impressed. "We felt 
rather confident seeing the planes flying to their 
rendezvous points," he later wrote an his diary. U 0ur 
crew waved to the planes as they were flying past 
our upper deck, [and! 1 noticed that I was waving 
my cap vigorously and unconsciously from my 
position on the bridge. By and by, the first group 
launched and joined in a formation of 183 planes, 
and they soon disappeared into the southern 
sky." The Japanese assault had been planned to 


it wouldn't be read until moments 
before the raid began” 


take place in three waves The first would attack 
all military installations on Oahu, the second 
would zero in on more specific targets, while the 
third would smash fuel-storage tanks, dry docks, 
and repair facilities, The three aircraft carriers 
the Japanese were hoping to destroy in the raid, 
however, were riot present. 

USS Lexington was hundreds of kilometres 
to rhe east ferrying planes to the US airbase on 
Midway Island. USS Saratoga was in San Diego, 
California, having just had a refit, while USS 
Enterprise was on exercise 320 kilometres Lo the 
south of Oahu. Around the same time that the 
Japanese first wave took to the skies, 18 aircraft 
also left the decks bound for Ford Island in the 
centre of Pearl Harbor. Their estimated time of 
arrival was 8am. 

6.50am 

The destroyer USS Ward w T as on routine patrol 
around the entrance to Pearl Harbor when its 
crew sported an unidentified submarine turret. 
Ward's commander, Captain Outerbridge, followed 
protocol and dropped depth charges. At 6,53am, 
he sent a message to the commandant of lire 14th 
Kaval District on Oahu. It read: "Have dropped 
deprh charges upon submarine operating in 
defensive sea area.' !t should have been enough to 
put the whole naval base on high alert. However, it 






Remember Pearl Harbor 


was Sunday morning in a tropical paradise, die US 
was not aL war and Onterbi idle's message would 
be left un decoded. In fact, it wouldn't be read until 
moments before the raid began. 

7.02am 

Ott Oahu's north coast, at the remote Opana 
Radar station, two young US army privates 
Joseph Jxxkard and George K Klliott watched as 
a mysterious shimmering light filled the top of 
Lite screen they were monitoring. Concerned, they 
called in a warning to their unit's information 
centre at Fort Ishaftripr in Honolulu. Most of the 
staff were at breakfast. A new and inexperienced 
office); Lieutenant Tyler, took the call, telling them 
not to worry: a flight of L T S BT7 Flying ForLress 
bombers was expected in from California that 
morning, and was probably ahead of schedule. He 
told the two privates to shut the station down and 
return to base. 

7.15am 

The Japanese fleet, now 340 kilometres from 
Oahu, received the order to launch the next 
wave of aircraft. Chigusa again a witness, wrote: 
The second group of 167 attack planes started 
their launch one by one... I saw all the planes off, 
earnestly wishing them The best of luck J The 
first news came from one of our patrol planes. >- 



Roosevelt proved a great war-time teader, but 
died of stroke before the nation's victory 


President Roosevelt had long argued that the USA 
couldn't remain isolated from what was rapidly 
becoming a global conflict. By supplying Great Britain 
and other Allied countries with arms and materiel; since 
the start of 1941, the US had already effectively picked 
sides. When, in July of that year, Roosevelt issued a trade 
embargo against Japan after its invasion of French Indo¬ 
china, he helped convince the Japanese leadership of 
the need to curtail American mfluence. 


One of the USA’s greatest ever presidents 
had known war was coming 


Yamamoto was killed when his plane was shot 
down over the Solomon Islands in VM3 


Admiral Isoroku 
Yamamoto 

The man who masterminded the attack 
also knew it might bring disaster 


While fully aware of the U5A p s industrial capacity, 
Yamamoto gambled on the nation not having the 
resolve to fight a protracted overseas war. He asserted 
that japan's only chance for victory would be in a 
crippling pre-emptive attack. He believed it would force 
the USA to negotiate peace terms that would allow 
Japan free rein in East Asia. Any long war with the US, 
he claimed, however, would be disastrous for Japan. His 
latter prediction proved to be unerringly accurate. 


Franklin D Roosevelt 


The super-dreadnought USS Pennsylvania 
sits behind the jumbled mass of wreckage 


This U.5. Vought GS2U Kingfisher 
was destroyed on the ground at 



of the destroyers Downes and Ca&sin 


Ford Island during the attack 
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military 

rivalries 


How a feud between Japan's 
navy and army sparked the 
attack on the USA 

While the Imperial Japanese Navy (UN) was launching its 
attack on the USA. the Imperial Japanese Army CUA) was 
bu^y on the far side of the Pacific invading British-held 
colonies there r As bombs and torpedoes were ripping the 
US Pacific Fleet apart, more than 5,000 Japanese troops 
were storming beaches in the Malay Peninsular, while a 
further 52,000 would later seize Hong Kong. 

The two attacks may appearto be tactically co¬ 
ordinated, especially as the pre-emptive strike at Pearl 
Harbor was a gamble, aiming to ensure the US played no 
part in trying lo stop its colonial ambitions throughout 
Asia. But both stemmed from a deep-rooted rivalry 
between Imperial Japan's navy and its army. 

The origins of this inter-service rivalry could be traced 
back to tiie Meiji Era. which between 18GB and 1912 saw 
Japan transformed from an isolated feudal society to a 
modem. Western-style country. Although both the IJA 
and UN were formed around the start of this era. political 
jostling, competition for resources as weli as snobbery 
(the army tended to recruit from the rural peasantry, while 
the navy from more sophisticated, urban sections of the 
population) created a tension between the two. 

This began to manifest itself in geo-political terms in 
the early 1930s when two opposing factions emerged, 
both with different ideas about how Japan could achieve 
its imperial ambitions. These were known as Hokushin 
ron and Nanshin-ron - literally ’strike north' and 'strike 
south'. Both groups advocated seizing territories rich in 
the necessary raw resources- In particular oil - that Japan 
needed to supercharge Its economy. 

The strike north faction, which favoured seizing Siberia 
by way of Manchuria, was understandably backed by the 
army, which saw in its military philosophy a chance for 
glory. The strike south faction, meanwhile, made tbe case 
for grabbing Indonesia's myriad islands, a scenario that 
would require the navy to be the dominant military force. 

Initially, strike north had the upper hand, launching a 
successful invasion of China in 1937. However, when the IJA 
was defeated by the Soviet army at the Battles of Khalkhin 
Gol in 1939, further expansion north became impossible 
and the argument presented by the strike south faction 
gained momentum, paving the way for the war in the 
Pacific an d t lie attack on Pearl Harbor. 



A Mitsubishi Zero fighter aboard the 
IJN aircraft carrier Akagi prior to 
departing for the attack 


► 'Eleven capital ships are in Pearl Harbor." 
Although the Pacific Fleet's three carriers were 
elsewhere, there were sail rich pickings to be hdd. 
Of those anchored in Pearl Harbor, USS Oklahoma 
was one of the finest battleships in the American 
flee? and home to 1398 officers and crew. It had 
earlier been moved from its customary defensive 
mooring to the south of Battleship Row on Ford 
Island, as it was due to undergo an inspection. 
Because of this, all its exterior portholes and 
inLeiior hatches had been opened to make it 
more comfortable for the Inspecting officers. In 
peacetime, this was a routine practice. In wartime, 
however, it was potentially disastrous, and so it 
was to prove. 


7.35am 

Approaching Oahu from its craggy fasrorn coast, 
the first wave of Japanese warplanes wasn't picked 
up by US radar because of a dead zone caused 
by a mountain range. The first Japanese planes 
reached the island completely undetected. The 
element of surprise - so necessary for the success 
of Admiral Yamamoto's plan - had been achieved 
peifectly. Commander MiLso Fusehida was leading 
the first wave. At about 7A Oam, he gave the order 
Tenkei' (Take attack position), slid bark the canopy 
of his torpedo bomber as it roared along at 370 
kilometres per hour and fired a green flare. It was 
the signal to attack. 

7.52am 

Commander Fusehida radioed the fleet with the 
signal "Tora Tora! Tora!" (.Tiger! Tiger! Tiger!), which 
was a code meaning that maximum strategic 
surprise had been achieved. Moments later, the 
first Japanese assault wave, with a mixture of 
bombers, torpedo planes and fighters, swept out 
of the skies and began hunting their targets. With 
orders to make multiple simultaneous attacks, 
the first wave smirk. Explosions could be heard 
all across the island Dive-bombers struck at 
Kaneohe Naval Ait Station in the north of Oahu 
More dive-bombers and lighters screeched down 
on Bellows Air Field in the east. Parked aircrafc 
erupted in flames, as stunned aircrew were sent 
scattering amid a thunderclap of high explosives 
and machine-gun fire. 

Ail over Oahu there was mass confusion on 
the ground, in the air, meanwhile, unchallenged 
Japanese fighters ran into the aircraft dispatched 
from USS Enterprise earlier that morning as they 
arrived on Lime and unarmed. As they desperately 
tried to land on Ford Island, they were caught 
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between enemy and friendly fire when those on 
the ground began to fight hack. 

8,02am 

As a torpedo fore a huge fide in the battleship 
Nevada's port bow, its anti-aircraft gunners opened 
fire on a swarm of Japanese planes. Gunners on 
Arizona and the vessel moored next to it, the 
repair ship USS Vestal, also shot back. After being 
hit by a torpedo on the porLsidc, USS California 
be^gan to sink. It was rime for high-level bombers 
to begin their run on Battleship Row. 

8.08am 

The local radio station KGMB interrupted its 
regular music programme to announce: "All army, 
navy and Marine personnel are to report for 
duty." By tills time, high-level Japanese bombers 
were unleashing armour piercing, delayed-action 
bombs from 3,000 metres. An 800-kilogram 


"An 800-kilogram bomb plunged downward with precision 
accuracy towards Arizona. Moments later, the battleship's 
magazines erupted, The resulting explosion sent a huge fireball 
soaring 150 metres into the pristine blue sky" 
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er Peart Harbor 


attack had caused immediate confusion, the 
second one created total chaos. Americans were 
firing at anything in the sky. Alarmingly; some 
of the planes they shot down were the unarmed 
bombers arriving from the mainland 

9.05am 

KGMB Radio issued urgent warnings for Hawaii's 
citizens to stay off the roads. Meanwhile in the 
harbour, rescue workers toiling amid the fLirnaoe 
blast of battle began working on the capsized 
Oklahoma. They used, blowtorches on the thick 
steel hull in tire hopes of cutting their way through 
to the crewmen who were fighting for their lives 
on the other side. 

9,25am 

The island's fire- lighting capabilities were by this 
time, exiiausted. When USS Shaw, a destroyer in 
dry dock, was hit by three bombs and fires began 
to rage through rhe vessel, there were no means 
to extinguish them Shortly after 9.30am, as the 
iasL Japanese aircraft disappeared over the smoke- 


Above; This detailed Japanese map of Pear] 

Harbor was found inside one of the midget 
submarines used in the attack 

the fate of the other mini subs was settled, as 
one by one they were knocked out of the fight, 
most dramatically when another destroyer. USS 
Monaghan, rammed one inside Pearl Harbor itself. 

8.50am 

Thu second wave of Japanese aircraft led by 
Lieutenant Commander Shigckazu Shimazaki 
began to arrive from the north, under orders to 
strike military targets right across the island with 
fighters, torpedo planes and bombers. Minutes 
later, the second attack run starred as dozens of 


bomb released by Japanese Pilot 
Officer Kauai Nobcru plunged 
downward with precision accuracy 
towards Arizona. Moments later., 
the battleship's magazines erupted. 

The resulting explosion sent a huge 
fireball soaring ISO metres into 
the pristine blue sky. The mighty 
warship twisted and shrieked as its bough broke. It 
sank in under nine minutes, with the loss of U77 
lives. Two ship lengths away; USS Oklahoma was 
the next ship to be targeted. After being struck 
by several torpedoes, explosions ripped huge 
holes into its bull, and because its portholes and 
watertight hatches had been left open, seawater 
surged into the ship. At 8.14am, it capsized 
More than 400 men trapped Inside could be 
heard pounding against the steel hull. Desperate 
attempts lo free die entombed sailors would 
continue into the night. 


8.17am 

As well as attacks from the air. the Japanese had 


earlier dispatched five two-m an mini submarines 


dive-bombers hit ships in Pearl Harbor, while high clioked horizon, those fires reached ils forward 


to attack rhe ships anchored at Ford Island 
from below The first had been sunk earlier that 
morning by USS Ward. USS Helm, the first of 
several destroyers to escape Pearl Harbor, spotted 
another stuck on a reef at the harbour’s entrance 
and opened fire. Over the next 20 mmutes, 


level bombers hit the air stations. The fighters, 
meanwhile, circled over the island tightening 
their grip on air supremacy. Many US fighters 
attempting to confront them were shot up on the 
runways of the island's various airfields before they 
could take off. If the first wave of the Japanese 


magazine. The raid was brought to its cataclysmic 
conclusion as another giant explosion ripped 
through the Hawaiian sky. Yamamoto's plan, it 
seemed, had worked. Pearl 1 Iarbor was in flames, 
the US military was in chaos, and its once mighty 
Pacific Fleer lay in waste, 
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Picked up by radar 

At 7.02am, the Gpaoa radar station 
picks up the first wave, however, it J s 
mistaken for the flight of 617s. 


49 HIGH-LEVEL BOMBERS 
51 DIVE-BOMBERS 
40TORPEDO BOMBERS 
43 FIGHTERS 


54 HIGH-LEVEL BOMBERS 
78 DIVE BOMBERS 
36 FIGHTERS 


The second wave 

At 7.20am, the Japanese 
launch another 167 attack 
aircraft, nils follow-up 
assault Is designed to hit 
specific military targets. 


The first wave of 
attacking aircraft 

Launched at 6.10am, it takes 
the 163 attack aircraft just 15 
m m utes to get a irborne and 
in formation. 


rtaldws field 


This destroyer is in dry dock for repairs, 
and is bombed towards the end of the 
raid, causing its magazines to erupt. 


Wheeler field 

Ja pa nese fighter pia nes 
target Wheeler first and, 
about four minutes later, 
attack Pearl Harbor. 


Haleiwa field 

Nine Japanese aircraft 
are shot down by 
pi lots from this airfield 


Wh*N*r field 


tieneahe 


Ewa field 


Bellows 


Bellows field 

tight Zeros attack, 
shooting down two 
US fighters. 


PEARL 

HARBOR 


Of the 441 aircraft in Japan's task force, 153 were 'VaI' dive- 
bombers. Thought to be obsolete by the Allies, they were used 
to devastating effect at Pearl Harbor. With a 250-kilogram bomb 
strapped to its fuselage, the Val went on to sink more Allied 
warship* than any other Axis aircraft during the entire conflict. 


How the Imperial Japanese Navy launched 


one of history’s most devastating raids 


IRST ATTACK 


SECOND ATTACK 


U53 Oklahoma 


USS Nevada 


USS Arizona 


Pennsylvania 


Attacked by ten 
Kate torpedo planes 
during the first wave. 
One torpedo hit 
the ship's forward 
magazine resulting in 
a gigantic explosion. 
Of its 1512 crew, just 
335 survived. 


Hit by th ree torpedoes 
early in the raid As 
rt capsized, a further 
two torpedoes 
smashed into its listing 
hull, and its crew 
was machine gunned 
while attempting to 
abandon ship. 


In dry dock at the 
lime. repeated 
Ja pa nese attempts to 
torp^o the caisson 
it was held in failed. 
Damaged by bombs, 
68 of its crew were 
id lied or wounded. 


Despite being 
torpedoed. Nevada 
was able to escape 
Battleship Row during 
the attack, it was 
repeatedly ta rgeted 
by dive-bombers from 
the second wave. 
















































Remember Pearl Harbor 


★★★SHIP KEY*** 


USS Arizona sunk 

Within minutes of the attack 
begi nn ing, the batt leship Ari zon a 
is hit by high-altitude bombing. It 
sinks with in nine mi nutes. 


USS Nevada torpedoed 

Crippled early on in the attack, 
Nevada is pounded by the second 
waveas it tries to escape out to sea. 


USS Oklahoma capsizes 

Ten torpedoes rip through the battleship's 
hull. It capsizes in Just 12 mi nutes with 461 
men stilt trapped Inside, 


Kickham Airfield attacked 

12 unarmed Flying Fortresses are. by 
coincidence, attempting to land as 
Hick ham is attacked, Five are lost. 


In 1941, the 'Kate' was considered the best carrier-borne torpedo 
bomber in the world. Dubbed Kate by the Allies who identified 
Japanese aircraft with Western-sounding names, there were 162 
of them on the raid. Armed with an 800-kilogram torpedo or 
250'kilogram bomb, Kate bombeis sunk US5 Oklahoma. 


USS Tennessee 

Tennessee was hit by 
two armour-piercing 
bombs, which 
destroyed: two gun 
turrets. Shrapnel from 
the first also killed the 
captain of USS West 
Virginia, which was 
moored next to it. 



USS California 


All portholes and 
hatches on California 
had been left open 
causing flooding 
when it was hit by 
torpedoes, It took the 
ship three days to sink. 



USS Maryland 

Hit by two armour- 
piercing bombs that 
exploded low on its 
hull, causing flooding, 
tt stayed afloat, 
however, and its crew 
fought back. Two 
officers and two men 
were killed. 



USS West 
Virginia 


Five torpedoes sunk 
West Virginia. When 
It was refloated, 66 
bodies were recovered 
with evidence some had 
survived for 16 days. 






















The USA’s 

call to arms 

The attack was supposed to destroy US resolve; 
instead it inspired vengeance on an almighty scale 




WOHK-FHttlT-lWRIFICi 


B y lQam, the 1 first Japanese aircraft began 
arriving back at Their carriers, now lying 
just 300 kilometres north of Oahu, with the 
second wave of planes following closely behind. 
Despite insistent pleas from Commander Fushida 
who had led the first wave to launch the third 
pan of the assault. Admiral Nagumo decided 
against it Unsure of die location of the American 
aircraft carriers, he was unwilling to risk it for fear 
of being spotted and attacked from the air. so he 
withdrew. The Japanese fleet retreated bark into 
The vast blue expanse from which it had appeared 
just hours earlier. 

On Hawaii, however, the loud population were 
Steeling themselves for an invasion as rumours 
of Japanese pararroop assaults and amphibious 
landings spread. At 12,30pm. Che Honolulu Police 
Department raided the Japanese Embassy in the 
Hawaiian capital to discover diplomats busily 
burning documents. Meanwhile, government 
agents began raiding the homes of Hawaii's 
sizeable Japanese community. 



seizing domestic radio set^i for fear LJiaL they might 
be used ro communicate with Japanese forces m 
order to help co-ordinate further attacks. Later that 
day. after consulting with President Roosevelt over 
the phone, Hawaii's Governor Joseph Poindexter 
declared Hawaii (not then a US State) be placed 
under martial law, handing full control of the 
island over to the American military. 

Oahu, meanwhile, was a chaotic mess. The 
wreckage of burned-out aircraft littered airstrips, 
buildings - both military and civilian - were 
left shattered and charred, while hospital staff 
struggled to cope with thousands of casualties. 

At Pearl Harbor, rescue workers toiled ceaselessly 
to save the lives of the 461 men trapped in the 
overturned Oklahoma. After hours of desperate 
attempts, just .32 sailors would eventually be pulled 
from the capsized battleship. 

The following day, Roosevelt addressed a joint 
session of the United States Congress and delivered 
the following speech: 

December 7th, 19^1 


PROPOSED MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 

iQ4i - a date which will 
Yesterday, Decem ^ United States of America was 
live in infamy stacked by naval and air 

suddenly and deliberately attack yestcrda y 

^ oSt ”' fhs Tflmnese government also launched 

Yesterday, the Japai - • Japanese 

an attack a ® a ' n ^' on g Kong. hast night, Japanese 
forces attacked H 6 night, Japanese forces 

forces attacked Guam. ^^ sti m ght, the 

a * tedwd . Wale I aland. Anl tU. 

Japanese ***** Island. 

the Japanese alt3.ckea a surprise 

japan has, the pacific area. The 

offensive extending t, & ^ for themselves, 

facts of yesterday w&MyP have already formed 
The people of the Dm . u ^ derf . tan u the Implications 

their opinions and w - ^ our nation- 1 ask that 

to the very life and sa y the unprovoked and. 

the Congress d0C ^ B on Sunday, December 7th 

dastardly attack y existed between the United 

1941, a state of war has exist 

States and the Japanese Empire. 






Thousands of US citizens of 
Japanese origin were forced infn 
internment cramps after the attack 


Prior to the attack, the United States of 
America had been a divided nation Still 
recovering from the aftershocks of the 1929 
Wall Street Crash and the subsequent Great 
Depression, it now became galvanised. 

Overnight, opposition to American 
involvement in what was now dearly a world 
war evaporated as the country patriotically 
responded to the call to “Remember Pearl 
13 arbor?" In fact just one member of the US 
House of Representatives voted against 
Roosevelt's appeal for Congress to declare war 
on Japan. 

The USAs economy was switched 
into overdrive as it geared up to produce 
an overwhelming amount of arms and 
munitions It was the birth of what would 
come to be known as the country's military- 
industrial complex. 

Three days later, Japan's allies Germany 
and Italy declared war on the United States, 
and for the second time in less than a week, 
Congress again voted for war. More than 
two years after the start of hostilities, the 
United States had finally joined the fight. 













The fate of Japanese 

Americans 

The attack provoked a reactionary response both from the US 
public and its government that caused thousands to suffer 


n VImost as soon as the raid was over, ¥ 
the Japanese-American population : 
was targeted for revenge both on | 
Hawaii and on the mainland. As well as racist l 
assaults, innocent citizens became subject to ; 

official persecution when, 74 days after the attack, ; 
Roosevelt issued Executive Order 9066. This forced j 
more than 110,000 Japanese Americans to leave l 
their homes along the US's West Coast to be sent ; 
to one often detention camps in an isolated part \ 
of the US’s vast interior Not one was charged with : 
a crime and about 70 per cent of those imprisoned : 
were actually US-born citizens, | 

Although the government called these camps 
Te location centres', they were surrounded by l 


barbed wire and policed by armed soldiers. 
Families sent to them lived in barrack blocks with 
no running water and little heat, sharing public 
bathroom facilities. 

Most Japanese Americans were kept in these 
camps until well into 1944, although, one way out 
was to join The US military. Japanese Americans 
served in segregated units, with the 100th 
Infantry Battalion being the most recognised. 
Japanese-American troops of this unit served with 
distinction in Europe racking up 18,4 B individual 
awards including 21 Medals of Honor - the US 
military's highest award for valour. For its size 
and period of service, the 100th Infantry Battalion 
became the most decorated unit in the US Army. 


member Pearl Harbor 

IN NUMBERS 

tmmtttmtt 

mimmmtmmt 

3.581 

Number of US casualties at Pearl Harbor 



The attack lasted 


68 

Civilians were killed in the raid 


US ai rcraft were destroyed 
or damaged during t he raid 


minutes 


Just one Japanese ■ 
prisoner was taken : 


Japanese planes were 
destroyed in the attack 


out of the 461 sailors 
trapped in the hull 
Df the capsized 
Oklahoma were saved 




Japanese mini-subs also 
participated in the attack. Four 
were destroyed and one captured 
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The first ft ton lie bomb 


The first 
atomic bomb 

- Eyewitness ■ 


DUTCH VAN KIRK 

Having al ready 
served SS 
missions In Africa 
and Europe 
during World 
War M. Dutch 
Van Kirk transferred to the 
509 th Composite Group. 

He was the navigator on the 
Enola Gay, which on & August 
1945 dropped the first nuetear 
bomb on the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima. Here recounts 
those events before hfe death 
in 2014 at the age of 93. 



44 1 didn't feel too good 
about dropping the bomb 
- but I didn't feel too bad 
about dropping it either. 

It could have been us... M 


T heodore Van Kirk, known to everyone as 'Dutch', 
was having trouble sleeping. 

IL was a common affliction among soldiers 
before a mission, but then again Dutch and his 
fellow 11 crewmates stationed on the tiny Pari fir 
island of Tinian had more reason than most to be 
suffering from insomnia that night. The date was 5 
August 1945 and tomorrow morning they were to drop 
the first-ever atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

To pass the time, some of the crew - including 
navigator Dutch, bombardier. Tom Ferebee, and pilot, 
Paul Tibbets, played poker. It was quite prophetic 
considering that in a matter of hours they would be 
gambling again - but this time with much higher stakes. 

Sure, the USA had successfully detonated the first 
nuclear device the previous month during the Trinity 
test in New Mexico, and Dutch, like all the crew, had 
several months 1 intensive training at Wendover Airbase 
m Utah under his belt. Nevertheless the fact remained 
that what they were about to do had never before been 
attempted in warfare. Indeed, DuLch recalls, ‘One of 
Lhe atomic scientists told us we think you'll be okay ii 
the plane is [14.5 kilometres] nine miles away when the 
bomb detonates," When challenged on his use of the 
word think, he levelled with them: ‘We just don't know." 

Dutch had been hand-picked to join the 509th 
Composite Group the unit tasked with deploying 
nuclear weapons - by his former commander: "I flew 


with Paul Tibbets all the rime in England. We flew 
General Dwight Eisenhower [later to become US 
president] from Hum Lon the south coast of Britain] 
down co Gibraltar, for example, to command the north 
Afncan invasion. Then we were ail separated and 
doing various things - J was at a navigation school, for 
example, teaching other navigators. Tibbets was picked 
to take command of the 509th group and that's when 
he looked up some of the people he'd worked with in 
the 97th [Bombardment Group]" 

The history books often paint a picture that the 
US government and other Allied powers were hand- 
wringing right up until the final hour over the decision 
to use the A-bomb. However, although Japan was 
presented with an ultimatum to surrender on 2G July - 
which they rejected two days later - Dutch personally felt 
it was always a foregone conclusion: "I know tfiaL I was 
going to drop the atomic bomb from February of that 
year [1945]. If didn't come as a surprise. We were posted 
to the US airbase at Tinian for about a month prior to 
dropping the bomb, just keeping in shape." 

Around 10pm. the crew were called ironi the barracks 
to have an early breakfast before one last briefing and 
final checks of the Enola Gay, Dutch remembers they 
had pineapple fritters because he hated them, but Paul 
Tibbets loved them. While he might not have seen eye 
to eye with his commander when it came to the choice 
of breakfast, he has only pra ise for the man that piloted 
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Countdown to 
destruction 


16 July 


5,29am 


First detonation 

US scientists 
successfully 
detonate the first 
nuclear device at 
the Trinity test site 



SAuflust 


2pm 


3pm 


Gpm 


10pm 


Japanese government rejects 
Surrender terms put forward 
in the Potsdam Declaration 


> Calm before storm 
Having been told they have the 
go-ahead to drop the atomic 
bomb. Van Kirk and the rest of 
the crew try to get some sleep 


The Little 
Boy bomb Is 
loaded onto 
the Enola Gay 



GAugust 


• Struggling to sleep. Van 
Klrkr Ferebee, Tibbets and 
others play poker 

# The crew gets up to prepare 
for the flight to Hiroshima 
and eat breakfast 


12am 

1.37am 


2dMm 


5,52am 


7.30am 


Van Kirk and the crew make 
their way to the Enola Gary, 
after a Anal briefing 

Weather report 
The three weather planes leave 
North Field Airbase on Tinian to 
confirm conditions are favourable 

The Enola Gay takes off, 
followed by three other 
B-Z9s taking part in 
Special Mission #13 

Little Boy armed 

The planes fly over Iwo Jima 
sland r where the Enoia Gay's 
backup. Top Secret, lands. The 
Little Boy bomb is armed 

With the all-dear from the 
weather planes, the Enola 
Gay, The Great Artiste and 
#91 head for Hiroshima 


8.13am 


8.16am 


3pm 


> Pilot, Paul Tibbets. hands 
over control to the 
bombardier, Tom Ferebee, 
to make the bomb run 

:• Payload dropped 
Little Boy is released and it 
detonates 43 seconds after, 
about 600m (1300ft) above 
the city of Hiroshima. The Enola 
Gay experiences a shockwave 
moments latex 

Mission complete 

The Enola Gay 
touches down on 
Tinian, its mission 
successfully 
completed. 

Paul Tibbets receives the 
Distinguished Service Cross 




the specially modified B-29 to Hiroshima and Chen 
back again. 

"ITe was an outstanding pilot.. His skill .saved all of 
r1"i'.n crew's lives a number of rimes in Europe and Africa. 
When lie got in an aeroplane, he [became] part of it. 
When you flew with Paul Tibbets you didn't have to 
have your shoes polished or your pants pressed and 
all that sort of stuff but when you got in the piano, you 
better damn well know what you were doing!" 

It's hard to imagine what the mood on the Enola Gay 
must have been like as it took off at 2.45am, but from 
Dutch's perspective this mission was the same as any 
other. "We were going a long distance over water, using 
Jwo Jima as a checkpoint on the way, Now if you got 
lost between Iwo Jima and Japan, you really were a 
sorry navigator! Everybody on board was doing his own 
thing. Ferebee took a nap, for example, [while] our radio 
operator, as I recall, was reading a whodunnit about 
some boxer. Everybody was making sure they did what 
they were there to do. and that they did it right." 

While the Enola Gay and Boeksear (the plane tliat 
dropped the Nagasaki A-t>omb) are the two that have 
gone down in history Dutch is keen to point out that 
the operation was a lot wider than that; indeed, seven 
aircraft were involved in Special Bombing Mission #13 
to Hiroshima on 6 August. Three were observational 
planes that flew .ahead to ensure conditions were right. 
Top Secret was a backup to the Enola Gay which landed 
on Iwo Jinra, while the other two ait craft - The Great 
Artiste and Piane #91 (later named Necessary Evil} 
accompanied the Enola Gay tor the hull operation. 

“The Great Artiste had instruments that were to be 
dropped at the same nine as we dropped the bomb if 
you were Lo ask me the name of them, 1 couldn't tell you ; 
i just always called them 'blast meters' because Lhat's 
what they were measuring. The other aircraft [Plane 


#91] was flying about [32 kilometres] 20 miles behind 
with a large camera Lo geL pie Lures of Lire explosion. 
Unfortunately on Lhe day the camera didn'L work. So the 
best pictures we got were from the handheld camera of 
the navigator on that plane." 

'Tire three aircraft arrived at Hiroshima without 
incident around Sam. The city had been chalked as Lhe 
primary target for several reasons. There were a great 
number of military facilities and troops there, as well as 
a busy port with factories supplying a lot of the materials 
that would be used to defend Japan in tire event of an 
invasion. Beyond these factors, Hiroshima had never 
been previously targeted by Allied forces, so any damage 
recorded later could solely he attributed to die nuclear 
bomb. Tragically for tire citizens of Hiroshima, it also 
meant the Japanese authorities iiad very little reason to 
suspect an attack there even when the tiny squadron 
of three R-29s was no doubt spotted approaching... 

On the actual bomb run. [ibbets relinquished control 
of the Enola Gay to bombardier and close friend of 
Dutch's, Major Tom Ferebee. As the LiLde Boy bomb 
(which actually was not so little, weighing in at 4,400 
kilograms/9,700 pounds) was released, the plane 
experienced an upward surge, but Tibbets managed to 
stabilise the B29 and beat a hasty retreat 

'We made the 150-degree turn that we'd practised 
many times and pushed down the throttle to get away. 
All people were doing was holding on to something [in 
preparation for| the turbulence that was slug to follow. A 
loose person or a loose anything in lire plane was going 
to go hying, so we ail made sure we were in position and 
wearing our goggles." They were about 14.5 kilometres 
(nine miles) away when the bomb exploded. 43 seconds 
after it had been released 'We couldn't hear a thing over 
the engines, but we saw a bright Hash and it was shortly 
after that we got the first shockwave. 


"When we turned to look back, all we could 
see of Hiroshima was black smoke and dust” 
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The first atomic htmih 




The destruction wreaked on Hiroshima by the A-bomb was on an unprecedented scale 


Little Boy produced a force equivalent 
to around iS.000 tons of TNT 


"When we turned to take a look bade, all we could see 
of Hiroshima was black smoke and dust. The mushroom 
cloud was well above us at about [12,190 metres] 40.000 
feet and still rising. You could still see that cloud [480 
kilometresl 300 miles away" What the crew of the Enola 
Gay couldn't have known at that point was just how 
destructive the atomic bomb had been. Underneath 
all that smoke and dust nearly 70 per cent of the city's 
buildings had been laid to waste and 80,000 people 
were dead - arid that figure was set to rise with die 
much underestimated effects of radiation. 

Unlike The Great Artiste with its faulty camera, as 
far as Dutch was concerned on board the Enola Gay 
"everything had gone exactly according to plan r lTie 
weather was perfect. 1 could probably see Hiroshima 
irom [120 kilometres] 75 miles away. My navigation 
w r as only off by six seconds" he says with pride. "Tom 
put the bomb exactly where he expected. We got a lot 
of turbulence but the plane did not break up, which 
il could have done, and we got home. Now, as for the 
second mission to Nagasaki, everything went wrong. 
They had a lot of luck on that mission...’ 

Indeed, three days Later on 9 August, a different 
bombing crew on flockscar almost didn't make it to 
Nagasaki due Lo a combination ol bad weather and 
logistical errors. However, they managed to salvage the 
mission; the result of their success was the obliteration 
of another city and at least 40,000 of its inhabitants. 
Less than a week later Emperor f liruhito made a radio 
announcement, declaring Japan's surrender due to 
"a nevr and most cruel bomb, the power of which is 
incalculable, taking the toll of many innocent lives." 

A few weeks after tire bombings, Dutch Van Kirk was 
part of tire crew transporting scientists to Nagasaki 
to measure the devastation of one of these 'new and 
most cruel bombs' first-hand, "Having picked tip some 


scientists in Tokyo from the Japanese atomic 
programme they were also working on 
atomic bombs, you sec wo flew down to 
Nagasaki; we couldn't land at Hiroshima at 
that time. We landed on a dirt field and the Japanese 
commander of the base came out. looking for someone 
to surrender to. We were given old cars 1927 Chevrolet 
models, or similar - to drive to the city centre, but they' 
all broke down three rimes before getting into Nagasaki 
"There wasn't really anything that shocked us, 
though Lhcre is one thing [that has stayed with me]. The 
Japanese military was being broken up at the rime and 
one or the soldiers arrived on the bus looking for his 
home - but it had been destroyed i remember looking 
at Tom Ferebee. and saying. 'You know, Tom, that could 
have been us il Lhe war had gone the opposite way.' 1 
didn't feel too good about dropping the bomb but I 
didn't feel too bad about dropping it either, 'fills was 
one man among many that were saved by dropping the 
bomb" - because it had precluded a full-scale invasion of 
Japan. "It was very important we saw that, and we both 
recognised how r lucky we were* 

Along with all the other Enola Gay crew, who have 
since passed away Dutch Van Kirk has no regrets about 
dropping Lhe atomic bomb, seeing it as Lhe lesser of Lwo 
evils. Asked whether he believes the result would have 
been the same - ie World War 11 would haw been forced 
to end - if things 'had gone the opposite way' and Japan 
had dropped an atomic bomb oil America first, there's a 
long pause, before Dutch responds, "No. I don't think so. I 
think we would have been more resilient." 

But underneath the assured bravado of his reply, 
there's no getting around how long he had hesitated 
before he answered - or the fact that, like that atomic 
scientist who couldn't offer any certainties on Tinian 
back in 1945, he had used the word think. 


Origins and 
aftermath 


The US started developing the nuclear 
bomb following a warning from Albert 
Einstgin and other physicists in 1939 that 
the Germans were dose to constructing 
their own. Project Manhattan got 
underway in 1941 and by July 1945 had 
successfully detonated the first-over 
nuclear device in the Trinity test. By this 
point Germany had already surrendered so 
the Allied forces' sights were now trained 
solely on the last re morning Axes power: 
Japan. Having refused an ultimatum to 
surrender in the Potsdam Declaration, 
the Allies felt they were left with two 
options: a full-scale invasion or the use of 
nuclear bombs. They opted for the latter. 

It remains one of the most controversial 
military decisions ever taken, yet many 
argue that invading Japan would have 
claimed many more lives In ehe long term. 




3 , Hiroshima 

The Enola 0-3y rEaches 
Hiroshiim around Sam 
!■ -ral lime and release* 
lhe Little Boy bomb at 
81 Sam; it detonates 
43 seconds later. 


« Cities hit 
Potential 
other targets 


Niigata 


Hiroshima* 

Kolo:fe 

Nagasaki* ’ 


Hklyotb 


5. Nagasaki 

Three days later, 
another pombirfi crew 
on beard Bodtscar 
rJk’par LS Tinian to drop 
lhe Fat Man Atomic 
bamb on Kokjora, 
but due to overeat 
canditmns they reveri 
10 Lheu secondary 
target of Nagasaki. 


T Takeoff 

The Enolit Gay leaver North Field 
Ah hast on ihe island of i non at 
2.4£am. along wfth three other 
B-255: Plano The Great 
Arhste and Top Secret 


2 . lwo iima 

The Enola Gay 
rendezvous with- ihc 
ebservatien planes 
over iwd Jima, m the 
Volcano Island chain 


4. Tinian touchdown 

Alter a 12-huor flight, the* 

Foola Gay lands hark at Tinian, 
where the crew are debriefed 
before gc^ng to bod. 
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The Vietnam H«r 


The Vietnam 

War 

Re-examining the two-decade Cold War conflict 
that ended in American defeat. Communist victory 

and the deaths of millions 


F rom the arrival in 1950 of the first American 
advisors in French-controlled Vietnam to the 
helicopter evacuation of American embassy 
staff from Saigon in 1975. the Vietnam War 
was both a crucial arena of the Cold War 
struggle between Russia and the United States, 
and a defining struggle oi postcolonial nationalism. 
The Americans believed that they and their South 
Vietnamese allies were holding buck Soviet- and 
Chinese-sponsored communism. The 
North Vietnamese, armed by China 
and Russia and aided by the Viet 
Cong, the pro-Communist South 
Vietnamese militia, believed that 
they were fighting a 'Resistance 
Wat', to free their country 
from colonial rule. The war for 
Indochina took morp than } 
million lives in Vietnam, and 
neighbouring Laos and Cambodia, 
and the lives of over 58,000 
American servicemen. And though 
the US eventually triumphed in the Cold 
War. the domestic consequences of its involvement 
and defeat in Indochina - the 'Vietnam Syndrome' 
continue to shape American foreign policy. 

During the Second World War, President Frank tin 
D Roosevelt's Atlantic Charter had committed 
the United States to dismantling the British and 
French empires in Asia. After 1945, however, this 
objective became entangled with the strategic 
need to combat Russian- and Chinese-sponsored 


Supported by the 
Soviet Union and 
China, communist 
leader Ho Chin Minh 
sought to reunite 
Vietnam 


communism, in Vietnam, the United States first 
supported Vietnam's French colonial masters, and 
then replaced them. 

During World War II, the French colonial 
authorities in Vietnam had aligned themselves with 
both the pro-German Vichy puppet government 
in France, and also Lhe brutal Japanese military 
occupation of Vietnam. In 1941, a communist 
militia, the Viet Minh, had launched guerrilla wars 
.simultaneously against the French and 
Japanese administrations. Tire Viet 
Minh's leader was Ho Chi Minh 
(1890-1969), a French-educated 
magistrate's son whose travels 
had included periods in the 
US, Russia, China, the kitchens 
of various London hotels, and 
service as a pastry chef on the 
Newhaven to Dieppe ferry route, 
The United States adopted Ho and 
his 'men in black' as allies against 
French, and Japanese fascism. The 
Viet Minh received military training and 
medical aid from the Office of Strategic Services, 
the forerunner of the CIA. 

In August 194S. the defeat of the Japanese and 
the pro-Vichy French left a power vacuum in 
Vietnam. On 2 September, Ho Chin Minh declared 
the independence of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, with himself as its leader. When 
1 Jo wrote to President Truman and appealed to 
the Atlantic Charter, he received no reply. No 
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government recognised Ho's store When the 
French reoccupied Vietnam in 1946. Ho first 
allied with them, massacring non-communist 
nationalists, then, turned against them. In 1950, Ho 
secured recognition for North Vietnam from Stalin, 
and military support from Mao Tse-Tung. By 1954, 
when Ho's militia defeated French paratroopers at 
the Battle of Dien Bien Phu, the French were beaten 
in Vietnam, 

The United States had been sending military 
'advisors' Lo assist Lire French since 1950. After 
1954, the Republican administration ul President 
Eisenhower, following the counsel of Secretary of 
Stare fnhn Poster Dulles, cultivated the autocratic 
and corrupt South Vietnamese leader Ngo Dinh 
Diem who, as a Catholic from lire central highlands 
of Vietnam, had a narrow base of support in the 


mostly Buddhist south Some 900 American 
advisors now replaced French soldiers as the 
trainers of the South Vietnamese army, which now 
faced a pro-communist insurgency in the south. In 
March 1959, Ho Chi Minh, encouraged by Russia, 
launched a new offensive, the People's War to unite 
Vietnam. Diem's government in Hanoi, the CIA 
warned, was the Unites States 1 only defence against 
the playing out of the 'Domino Theory 1 , an which 
the collapse of Vietnam would presage the collapse 
of Asia to communism. 

"Burma, Thailand, India, Japan, the Philippines, 
and obviously Laos and Cambodia arc among those 
whose seennty would be threatened if the Red 
Tide of Communism overflowed into Vietnam," 
Democratic senator John F Kennedy had warned 
in 1956,. In I960, Kennedy won the presidency. 


Determined to "draw a line in the sand" against 
Soviet and Chinese influence, Kennedy multiplied 
the number of ‘advisors' from Eisenhower's 900 
to over 16,000. But Diem's troops remained 
weak in the field, and although Kennedy's vice- 
president Lyndon Johnson had returned from a 
trip to Vietnam convinced that Diem was "the 
Winston Churchill of Asia", Diem faced revolt from 
his subjects. 

On 3 November 1963, Diem was overthrown 
by his generals with American support, On 
22 November 1963, President Kennedy was 
assassinated. With a series of unpopular and 
incompetent generals in charge m Hanoi, and the 
Viet Cong now holding most of the countryside, 
Kennedy's vice-president Lyndon B Johnson 
deepened America's commitment to the war. The 



A Douglas Skyiaider drops white 
phosphorus on a Viet Cong position in 
South Vietnam, 19 66 



Napalm bombs explode on VLet Cong 
structures south of Saigon, 1965 


Timeline 



Soldiers from the Third US Marines 
inch towards the summit of Hill SfilN 
during the bat fie For Khe Sanh, 1968 
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* Birth of 
the Viet Cong 

In i960, as John F 
Kennedy enters the 
White House, North 
Vietnamese lead&r Ho 
Ch* Minh creates the 
National Liberation 
Front tor South Vietnam: 
the Viet Cong, 

I960 


# Rolling TViundoff and 
Arc Light 

President Johnson 
launches two massive 
three year bombing 
campaigns. More than 
a million tons of bombs 
are drop ped, i n cl u di rrg 
chemicals like napalm 
and Agent Orange. 
1965 



# Protests in 
Hew York City 

Anti-war protesters march 
through the city and listen 
to speakers including 
Martin Luther King and Dr 
Benjamin Spock, The latter 
will later be convicted 
of conspiring to counsel 
evasion of the draft, 

1966 


m 


A The Domino Theory 

"You have a row of 
dominoes set up." President 
Eisenhower says in 1954, 
following the North 
Vietnamese victory at Dien 
Bien Phu. "You knock over 
the first one, and what will 
happen to the last one is that 
it will over very quickly." 


• The First American 
advisors 

In 1956 r instructors 
from the US Military 
Assistance Advisor 
Group (MAAG) replace 
French instructors in 
the training of South 
Vietnamese troops. 
1956 


i Kennedy is 
assassinated 

In November 1963, 
President Kennedy ^s 
assassinated Though 
he has raised U5 troop 
levels from 900 to 
over 1(3,000, the South 
Vietnamese government 
remains unstable 


• Gulf of Tonkin 
Incident 

President Johnson 
alleges that US Navy 
ships have twice been 
attacked by North 
Vietnamese torpedo 
boats in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, Congress 
grants him war powers, 


i The ground 
war begins 

In March 1965 r Johnson 
dispatches a defensive 
deployment of 3,500 
soldiers amor the 9th Marine 
Expeditionary Brigade. By 
the end of 1965, there are 
200,000 American soldiers 
in Vietnam. 


# The anti-war 
move men begins 

In March 1965, as US 
involvement mounts, 
anti-war students 
and faculty at the 
University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor conduct 
the first 'teach-in 1 
about the war, 


1954 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1965 
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The Vietnam War 


Democrats, the party of Franklin D Roosevelt, the 
Atlantic Chatter and postcolonial liberation, now 
led the United SLatcs into an imperial folly costing 
thousands of American lives, The pretext was the 
Gulf of Tonkin Incident of August 1964. 

Johnson's administration alleged that North 
Vietnamese Lorpedo boats had fired on two 
separate days in early August on American 
warships in the gulf. It is unclear whether the 
North Vietnamese fired at all in the first of these 
encounters, though it is continued that Lire US5 
Maddox tired at Lite boaUd. It is possible that the 
second alleged encounter never happened at 
all; when documents were declassified in 2005, 
America's National Security Agency admitted 
as much. Still, Johnson used the Gulf of Tonkin 
Incident Lo secure a mandate for war from 


Congress, and to launch Operations Rolling 
Thunder and Arc Light, two massive bombing 
campaigns against North Vietnamese positions 
and villages. 

Though Johnson promised not to commit 
'American boys to fighting a war that I think ought 
to be fought by the boys of Asia to help protect 
their own land", in March 1965 he sent 3,500 US 
Marines to Vietnam, to prop up the government 
in Hanoi. By die end of 1965, some 200,000 
American soldiers were in South Vietnam. WiLh die 
South Vietnamese forces unable to del eat Lite Viet 
Cong insurgency, and the American garrison losing 
morale. General William Westmoreland 
proposed a three-stage offensive 
plan for a ground wai, with 
victory by the end of 1967. 
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The Vietnam 
War was the first 
truly televised war, 
with events being 
replayed in US living 
rooms every 
evening 
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Crewmen from the USS Durham 
ts^ke aboard Vietnamese 
refugees in April 107S 


Johnson agreed,, but did not cell die media that 
American strategy had now shifted from defensive 
support of the South Vietnamese government 
to a vitlagc-by-village battle with the Viet Cong 
and their rural supporters. US pressure secured 
troops from Australia, New Zealand, South Korea, 
Thailand and the Philippines. Britain's prime 
minister 1 Tarold Wilson refused to assist. "Not even 
a battalion of Black Watch!' Johnson complained. 

American public opinion had strongly supported 
Johnson's insertion of ground forces in March 
1965. This support declined with the rapid 
increase in the scale of the American presence, 
the indiscriminate casualties caused by 
US bombers, and the first reports of 
American casualties. Three factors 
forced Vietnam to the front of 
domestic awareness. As the 
US armed forces were mostly 
conscripts, almost all American 
families were affected by The 
Draft 1 . Unlike the Korean War, the 
Vietnam War was an immediate, 
real-time experience for American 
civilians, because eaefi episode 
was televised in colour on Lite news. 

Furthermore, powerful currents of revolt 
against authority, some of them more sympathetic 
to Ho Chi Minh's communist dictatorship than 
A nier ican-s Lyle capitalist democracy, were brewing 
on US university campuses. 

On 30 January 1968, the North Vietnamese 
Army and the Viet Cong broke the traditional Set 
(New Year) ceasefire and launched die largest 
and most important battle of the Vietnam War. 

In the Tet Offensive, more than 85,ODD troops 
attacked some 100 rides. Only weeks earlier, 
General Westmoreland hart declared that American 
invoivenlent was -Beaching the point "where the 
end comes into view". Now, Viet Cong insurgents 
were besieging Westmoreland's headquarters 
and the US embassy in Hanoi, Iri one week of 







• The Tet Offensive 

A ttave of surprise- 
attacks catch the 
US forces off their 
guard. The Americans 
(urn back the North 
Vietnamese assault, 
but the US public 
loses confidence in 
the war. 

1968 



itratofortress 
l opping bombs on Vielna 


# Operation Breakfast 

Elected to extricate 
the US from Vietnam, 
Richard Nixon orders 
Operation Breakfast 
the secret bombing of 
neutral Cambodia. The 
bombing continues for 
the next 14 months. 
1969 


• 'Peace is at hand' 

Henry KissingeF 
announces that“Peace 
is at hand" in the Paris 
negotiation*. But 
South Vietnamese 
president Tfieiru 
opposes the treaty To 
secure the deal. Nixon 
steps up the bombing. 
1972 



The Fall af Saigon m 

As the North 
Vietnamese dose 
in on Saigon, 
thousands of 
South Vietnamese 
break into the 
US Embassy. The 
US evacuates its 
own personnel. 

1975 

1375 


f Operation 
Cedar Falls 

In a major operation 
near Saigon, 16,000 
US and 14,000 South 
Vietnamese troops 
discover a network of 
underground tunnels 
dial serves as a Viet 
Cong command centre 
1967 


i Dr King condemns 
the war 

Dr Martin LuthEr Kang, the 
leader of the American 
civil rights' movement, 
calls his government 
'the greatest purveyor 
of violence in the world'. 
Shortly afterwards, he 
. endorses draft evasion. 
1967 


• The My Lai Massacre 

A company of Marines 
on a 'search and 
destroy' mission 
massacre as many 
as 500 Vietnamese 
civilians in the village 
of My Lai. The news 
causes a scandal in 
the US 
1966 


• Johnson retires 

Realising that Vietnam 
has mined him, Johnson 
announces that he will not 
contest the 196B election. 
In the following months. 
Martin Luther King and 
would-be presidential 
candidate Bobby Kennedy 
are assassinated. 

1968 


i Kent State 

When anti-war 
protestors at Kent State 
University, Ohio throw 
racks at the National 
Guard, the guardsmen 
kill Tour and wound 
eight. Nixon criticises 
both the protestors and 
tti e guardsmen. 

1970 


9 Ceasefire 

On 23 January 
1973, the Paris 
treaty signed by 
Kissinger and North 
Vietnam's Lc DucTho 
takes effect. Nixon 
promises 'peace with 
honour in Vietnam 
and Southeast As^a". 
1973 


Return to war 

.As Nixon falls from 
office in the Watergate 
scandal the South 
Vietnamese return to 
war. Kissinger and Tho 
receive the Nobel Peace 
Prize, but Tho. claiming 
that there is no peace, 
refuses to accept. 

1974 
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The Tet Offensive 

When the North Vietnamese launched the 
Tet Offensive in the early hours of 31 January 1968, 
they hoped to provoke a national uprising against the 
United States, arid even to seize key cities in South 
Vietnam,. By the next morning, more than 80,000 
North Vietnamese troops were attacking more than a 
hundred towns and cities in South Vietnam, including 
the southern capital of Sargon, and 36 of the 44 
provincial capitals. 

American intelligence had detected signs of 
strategic planning and troop movements in the 
months beforehand, but the Americans and their 
South Vietnamese allies were taken by surprise The 
North Vietname^e troops and the Viet Cong seized the 
former capital city of Hue, besieged the US Embassy 
at Saigon, and even attacked General Westmoreland's 
headquarters. The Americans and their allies recovered 
quickly, and inflicted a severe defeat on the North 
Vietnamese. Yet the Tet Offensive convinced □ majority 
of the American public that the war could not be won. 

The number of Americans who felt that sending 
troops to Vietnam had beon a mistake had risen from 
25% in 1965 to 45% by late 1967. News footage of the 
Tet Offensive disproved the Johnson administration's 
claim to be winning the war; and General 
Westmoreland's recent assertion that victory was in 
sight. Not since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
had the United States suffered so significant a failure 
of military intelligence. Regaining ground iost to the Tet 
Offensive cost more than a thousand American lives. 
The battle for Hue left most of the city in ruins. 

By the spring of 19GS, Johnson's approval rating had 
collapsed, and a majority of Americans believed that 
direct American involvement in Vietnam had been a 
strategic error. "To say that we are mired in stalemate 
seems the only realistic, yet unsatisfactory conclusion/' 
argued Walter Cron kite, the influential CBS news anchor 
in a famous broadcast. 

Another defining image from the Tet Offensive won 
a Pulitzer Prize in 1969. Edward T Adams's photograph 
of South Vietnamese police chief Nguyen Ngoc Loan 
publicly executing a Viet Cong officer, Nguyen Vain Lem, 
who had been captured in civilian clothing, has been 
called J the picture that lost the war'. 




V 


An American helicopter 
spraying defoliant over 
the Mekong Delta, 1969 


fighting, 543 American soldiers were killed and 
over 2,500 wounded. 

The Tet Offensive revealed to many Americans 
the 'credibility gap' between the pronouncements 
of Johnson and Westmoreland and the failure 
of the strategy in Vietnam, The 15 beat back 
the Tet Offensive on the ground, but. Johnson's 
administration never recovered from this 
loss of public: trust. In March 1968, 

Westmoreland was kicked upstairs, 
and inis request for an additional 
200,000 troops denied. In May 
1968, Johnson, while continuing 
the Indiscriminate area 
bombing of Morth Vietnam, 
entered peace talks with t he 
North Vietnamese at Paris. 

By the end of 1968. a 
Democratic administration had 
sent more than 30,000 US soldiers to 
their deaths in Vietnam, and discredited 
the trustworthiness of the government Johnson's 
refusal to send more troops amounted to an 
admission that, while the LIS could nor lose the 
war if it was prepared to sacrifice its sons, neither 
could it win it. Anli-war protests moved from the 
campus to the streets. The media, which had been 
largely complidt with Kennedy and Johnson's slide 
into Vietnam now turned on the government. 
Johnson announced he would not seek re-election, 
The 1968 Democratic Party convention in Chicago 
general election saw fighting between more than 
10.000 anti-war protesters and the police 


Out of 
2.7 million 
Americans who 
served in the Vietnam 
War, 58,220 were killed 
and oveT 300,000 
wounded 


The Republican nominee Richard Nixon won 
the 1968 election with promises to restore order at 
home, and extract American troops from Vietnam. 
Under the strategy of 'Vietnamization', American 
forces were withdrawn in stages, and the South 
Vietnamese army expected to take up the defence. 
At the same time, Nixon and liis National Security 
Council adviser Hern y Kissinger tried 
to secure the global framework tor 
withdrawal by seeking detente 
with Russia and rapprochement 
with China. These two 
initiatives would prove ciucal 
in defusing the Cold War but r 
like the Pans negotiations, they 
would take time to accomplish. 
By early 1971 Nixon had 
reduced American troop numbers 
in Vietnam from Johnson's 
legacy of 349,500 by almost half 
The number of American casualties 
in 1970 was halt that of 1969, loo. Thu strategy 
of Vietnamization did not, however, placate the 
anti-war movement, [n 1969, the American public 
was appalled by the revelation of war crimes 
committed by LfS troops: the murder of as many as 
500 unarmed Vietnamese civilians by American 
.soldiers at the village ot My Lai in 196ft, and the 
murder by Special Forces of a Viet Cong informant 
in June 1969. In 1970, when North Vietnam invaded 
Cambodia in support of the communist Khmer 
Rouge, Nixon committed American bombers 
to another campaign of carpet bombing. Nixon 
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The Vietnam War 



In the Situation Room of the White House, 
President Johnson (setond from left) studies 
a mode* of Khe Sahn, where US Mar ines are 
besieged by the Viet Cong in February 1968 


“The 'Pentagon Papers' showed how 
successive administrations had deceived 
the American public over Vietnam" 


insisted dial this intervention was necessary 
in order to secure the American withdrawal 
from Vietnam, 

In 1971, the leaking of the Pentagon Papers', a 
secret history of the Vietnam fiasco commissioned 
by the Department of Defense, showed how 
successive administrations - both Democratic and 
Republican - had deceived the American public 
over Vietnam. The failed e in early 1971 of a South 
Vietnamese attempt to cut the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
the Viet Hong's supply route from neighbouring 
Laos convinced the American public that 
Vietnamizacion was failing, and that the United 
States should leave Vietnam at all costs. 

"in our opinion," Vietnam veteran and future 
presidential candidate John Kerry testified to 
a Senate committee in April 1971, "and from 
our experience, there is nothing in South 
Vietnam, nothing which could happen that 
could realistically threaten the United States of 
America" Nixon, Kerry said, was prolonging the 


war unnecessarily. It was the “height ol criminal 
hypocrisy' to "justify the loss of one American 
life in Vietnam, Cambodia or Laos" to "the 
preservation of freedom" 

Against the background of Nixon's campaign for 
re-election, the Paris negotiations produced a peace 
treaty in October 1972. When the So ut h Vietnamese 
leader Nguyen Van I liieu demanded new terms, 
Nixon ordered further heavy bombing of North 
Vietnam, and threatened to abandon Tliieu. This 
forced the parties back to the table in Paris, but 
at the cost of civilian lives in North Vietnam The 
treaty was signed on 27 January 1973 The last US 
ground troops left in March 1973. 

Without American air support, the South 
Vietnamese army could not hold off the 
communist forces. In 1974, after Nixon had 
resigned in disgrace after the Watergate scandal, 

US aid to the South shrank under President Ford. 

Tn the spring of 1975, the North Vietnamese 
surrounded Saigon Television cameras reported the 



panic as South Vietnamese officials and civilians 
scrambled to escape, On 30 Ap’il 1975, US Marines 
evacuated the Saigon embassy by helicopter, 
leaving thousands of their Vietnamese employees 
and their families to their fate, 

'[he suffering of the Vietnamese and their 
neighbours was not over. The communists sent 
300,000 South Vietnamese to 're education' camps, 
where they were tortured, starved and forced to 
do hard labour. As many as 400,000 Vietnamese 
drowned attempting to escape communist 
Vietnam. The US's withdrawal also led to the ascent 
to power of the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia, and the 
genocide that ensued 
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JFK became president in 1960 for the 
Democrat Party. He aimed to end racial 
segregation in schools and pubJic places 
and libeialts&d immigration laws. He 
strengthened unemployment benefits 
and called on the nations of the world to 
band together to fight poverty, hunger 
and disease. He also urged Americans to 
be active citizens, famously saying, “Ask not 
what your country car do for you; ask what 
you can do for your country.™ 


Khrushchev was first secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union from 
1958 until t964. He was responsible for 
moving the Communist Party away from 
Stalinism, ending forced labour and closing 
the Gulags. He was an early hacker of the 
Soviet Space Programme, and was behind 
some relatively liberal domestic policies, 
such as allowing more freedom to the arts 
and opening up the opportunity for ordinary 
Soviets to travel abroad. 


With his presidency at the height of the 
Cold War, Kennedy was a vehement anti¬ 
communist. Ho fought Communism in 
developing nations and introduced the 
Space Race as much from a perceived 
necessity to beat the Russians to the 
Moon as for the scientific achievement. As 
well as the Cuban Missile Crisis, Kennedy's 
administration intervened in Vietnam 
against Communists there. After Cuba. 
Kennedy's U5 negotiated a nuclear test ban 
treaty with the USSR and the UK. 
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FOREIGN 

POLICY 



The Soviet premier appointed hfmself as 
head of the USSR's UN delegation in I960, 
where he was accused of a double standard 
+ by claiming to oppose colon ial ism whi le 

* at tire same time attempting Communist 

* domination of Eastern Europe and 
¥ Southeast Asia and the Third World. 

Achieving the first manned space flight 
led the world to infer the USSR's nuclear 
weapons programme was further ahead 
than it was. Khrushchev was happy not to 
disabuse anyone of that notion. 


He served in the US Navy from 1941 until 
1945. He was working in the office of the 
secretary of the Navy when the attack 
on Pearl Harbor took place, but he 
subsequently saw action in Panama and 
the Pacific, commanding torpedo boats 
and achieving the rank of lieutenant. 

H9 received the Purple Heart and the 
WWU Victory Medal among several other 
decorations- He was finally released from 
active service due to a recurring back injury. 


Among Kennedy's main advisors were Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield, Secretary of Defence Robert S 
McNamara and Attorney General Robert F 
Kennedy. JFK’s brother. During the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, Kennedy convened the special 
advisory committee EXCOMM, including all 
the above. Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
Llewellyn Thompson, with members of the 
CIA and the Defence Department. 



MILITARY 

EXPERIENCE 



He served in the Red Army as a political 
commissar, both during the Russian Civil War 
(1917-1921) and WWIL The rank was roughly 
equal to that of a unit commander, but the 
commissar has the military to countermand 
the commander's orders when he deems it 
necessary. Khrushchev's primary function 
was as a political intermediai y between 
troops and Moscow. He did see action at the 
Defence of Stalingrad In 1942, though, which 
he remained proud of for the rest of his life. 

Extraordinary as it seems, Khrushchev, after 
rising to power, decided Soviet policy alone, 
without any recourse to advisors at all. This 
coulid, of course, be viewed as a weakness 
since it cut his decision-making process off 
from others, whose input may have been 
valuable. But it also allowed his instincts 
free reign; a positive thing in regard to the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, where his levelheaded 
inclination toward peace and negotiation 
arguably averted a global catastrophe. 
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These demonstrators were 
pan of the Women strike for 
peace' movement in 1962 
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"Assassination 
attempts and 
attacks on Havana 
took place, all 
of which the US 
officially denied" 


UVe NATO, Having wrestled for control and 
influence in Latin America and the decolonizing 
states of Africa, the Middle Cast and Southeast Asia 
in the intervening years, events between the two 
opponents came to a long-threatened head 
in Cuba, 

The immediate roots of the 
Cuban Missile Crisis lay in 
Cuba's regime change of h-iVL 
a revolution that ousted 
incumbent die idler Fulgencio 
Batista and installed Lhe 
communist commander- 
in-chief of the Cuban 
Revolutionary Army, Fidel 
CasLro, as prime minister and 
laLer president. As supporters of 
Batista and other Latin American 
dictators, the US government suddenly 
found itself on the receiving end of harsh 
criticism from Castro when he opened diplomatic 
relations with them. Their response was a failed 
attempt to assassinate Castro, after which he 


demanded the complete withdrawal of the US 
military from Guantanamo Bay They refused and 
remain there; it's the only US military base in a 
country it doesn't officially recognise. 


rates of compensation they were unhappy with. 
I be CIA launched another failed assassination 


Castro travelled to the US in the spring 
of 1959 to meet with President 
Dwight D, Eisenhower, but was 
snubbed by him and met only 
by Vice President Richard 
Nixon, Their meeting did not 
go well and Castro further 
alienated the US when he 
announced to the United 
Nations that Cuba would 
maintain a neutral position 
in tire fractions relationship 
between the USA and Life USSR. 
Subsequent policies redistributing 
Cuba's wealth were predictably 
unpopular with Americans, who owned land 
there and were seeing it removed from them at 


Cuban Missile Crisis 


THE BAY 
OF PIGS 

The failed invasion 
that led to the Crisis 

WHY IT HAPPENED 

Cancer it in the US over tlu new 
left-wing direction of cuba‘t 
politics after the removal of 
dictator Fulgencio Batista by 
revolutionary Fidel Castro. 

US concern over trials and 
executions of former Batiste 
supporters* 

Castro was an outspoken critic 

of lire USA. 


WHAT WENT 
WRONG? 

A damning CIA report from 
November 1961 outlined a catalogue 
of points that made the attempted 
invasion doomed to failure. Its 
author. Inspector General Lyman 
B. Kirkpatrick, identified that there 
were no policies or contingency plans 
in place should the invasion have 
succeeded. Insufficient and poorly 
managed staff had been assigned to 
the project, relatively few of whom 
even spoke Spanish. US intelligence in 
Cuba had been improperly analysed. 
There had been little success in 
organising internal resistance in Cuba^ 
or of involving exiles from the Castro 
regime or counter-revolutionaries. 

And the operation had simpfy 
been too big: jumpmg from covert 
guerrilla action to full -blown military 
intervention in a way that made 
'plausible doniability' impossible. 


Prelude to Invasion 

16 April 1*6! 

The US mounts diversionary activities around other 
Cuban locations, to disguise its true intentions. 
These include the 'Phony War r of 16 April, around 
Baracoa and Guantanamo. Cuban revolutionary 
military forces scramble to meet their US attackers, 
putting up more of a fight than the US expects. 

Day one 

17 April 

1,400 US troops. Tour transport ships and a fleet 
of smaller fibreglass boats enter the Bay of Pigs. 
Cuba responds with fighter jets and bombers. US 
paratroopers are dropped onto the island, but land 
in a swamp and lose all their equipment. Oswaldo 
ftamirez, leader of the Cuban resistance against 
Castro, is captured and summarily executed by 
Castro's supporters. 

Day two 
IB April 

Cuban troops, tanks and militia force the invaders 
and resistance to retreat in several areas. CIA 
pilots in 0-26 bomber planes use bombs, napalm 
and rockets against Cuban targets, causing civilian 
casualties alongside their Intended police and 
military victims. 

Day three 

19 April 

Four US airmen are killed when Cuban forces 
mount a spirited defence against another GA air 
attack. Anti-Castro forces on the ground, with 
their air support lost and ammunition steadily 
running out, are forced to retreat in the face of a 
Cuban onslaught and have to be evacuated. The LIS 
withdraws from the invasion. 

The aftermath 

20 April onward 

US destroyer ships, search for survivors along the 
Cuban coast while intelligence-gathering flights 
continue. Hundreds of executions take place in 
Cuba as retaliation against the opposition, and 
Castro gloats over his prisoners of war. He offers 
the US a deal to exchange them for tractors They 
eventually get food and medicine instead. 


A group of Cuban soldiers 
who helped in fighting the 
Bay of Pigs invasion 
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THE LONGEST 13 DAYS IN HISTOEY 


Aday- 
by-day 
account 
of the 
events of 
the Cuban 
Missile 
Crisis 



16 October 

President Kennedy and 
his staff are briefed 
on reconnaissance 
photos of Russian 
missile bases under 
construction in Cuba, 
Kennedy maintain* bis 
public schedule while 
covertly discussing 
whether to launch air 
strikes or blockade 
Cuba's coasts. 


17 October 

Kennedy continues 
his official public 
engagements, feeling 
it important to keep 
up appearances 
rather than arouse 
concern. He has lunch 
with Crown Prince 
Hassan of Libya and 
visits Connecticut to 
support Democratic 
election candidates. 


IS October 

Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko insists 
that Russia's aid to 
Cuba is purely in the 
cause of defence and 
presents no threat 
to the USA. Kennedy 
warns Gromyko of 
grave consequences 
should Soviet nuclear 
weapons be found on 
Cuban soil. 


19 October 

Kennedy heads out 
on the congressional 
campaign trail to 
Ohio and Illinois, as 
previously scheduled 
before the missile 
crisis surfaced. Debate 
continues to rage 
among his advisors 
as to the best course 
of action in Cuba as 
Kennedy travels. 


20 October 

Kennedy returns to 
Washington, and after 
an intense five hours 
of deliberation, the 
plan to blockade - or 
■quarantine 1 - Cuba is 
finally decided upon. 
Work begins on the 
military and naval 
plans, 3nd on drafting 
a speech to inform the 
public of the situation. 


21 October 

Another day of 
meetings and 
phone calls on both 
sides. Tactical Air 
Commander Walter 
Sweeney advises 
Kennedy that an arr 
strike against Cuba 
coutd not guarantee 
the destruction of all 
the Russian missiles 
on the ground. 
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Cuban Missile Crisis 




attempt against Castro, and the US military began 
launching secret bombing raids against Cuban 
sugar facilities in October 1959, targeting one of 
its most lucrative exports. American attacks on 
Cuban oil refineries and civilian targets in Havana 
followed, all of which tine US officially denied. 

Castro signed a trade deal with Soviet Deputy 
Prime Minister Anastas Mikoyan in February I960, 
hoping it would gain fiin more leverage 
in the US. The opposite was true, and 
Eisenhower, pushed to the limits 
of his patience with the upstart 
Cuba, ordered the CIA to 
overthrow the Republic. Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
publicly came out in support 
of Cuba: America launched 
yet another three tailed Castro 
assassination attempts, one ot 
them involving the Mafia; and 
by April of 1961, America had both 
imposed lull trade and economic 
sanctions against Cuba and undertaken 
a covert attempted invasion, The newly elected 
president, John F. Kennedy, continued to deny any 
such activity, hut by now the American press were 
on the case and the word was out. Khrushchev 


warned that the Soviets would intervene against 
any aggression from the US toward Cuba, and the 
US, after the death of 200 of its soldiers and Lite 
Joss of a further thousand as prisoners of war in 
the Bay of Pigs debacle, was forced to rail off its 
incursion. Kennedy and Ins government had been 
thoroughly hitmilsated, 

Beginning to see Kennedy as weak, Khrushchev 
and the Soviets used the lull to seize an 
opportunity, In August of 1962, reports 
began reaching the US from Cuba 
that Soviet trucks loaded with 
suspicious equipment had 
been seen on the island. As 
retaliation for the US installing 
its own nuclear missiles close 
to Lite USSR, Russia was doing 
the same in the Caribbean. A 
sizeable arsenal of SS-4 nuclear 
warheads had been installed on 
tire island - capable of reaching 
the US east coast including 
the political hub of Washington, DC. 

While initially claiming they were simply 
providing non-nuclear surface-to-air missiles for 
Cuba's defence against its hostile neighbours, 
Khrushchev's real agenda was to gain a stronger 


The decision 
to blockade the 
island was [for 
legal reasons] sold 
as a 'quarantine' 
of Cuba" 



# 21 October 

Kennedy mlorms UK 
PM Harold MacMillan of 
the ongoing crisis and 
writes to Khrushchov, 
in the tetter. Kennedy 
wntes: "htot you or any 
other sane man would 
[.,J deliberately plunge 
the world into war 
which no country could 
win." He also makes a 
US television address. 


21 October 

The US ’quarantine' 
ships move into place 
around Cuba, white 
Soviet submarines lurk 
nearby. Kennedy asks 
Khrushchev to prevent 
any Russian vessels 
from approach iog 
Cuba. Robert Kennedy 
visits the Soviet 
Embassy to meet with 
their ambassador. 


24 October 

Khrushchev responds 
to Kennedy's Setters 
with hostility, 
complaining the US is 
using intimidation. "You 
are no longer appealing 
to reason,” says the 
Soviet premier. "You 
are threatening that 
if we do not give in to 
your demands you will 
use force." 


25 October 

Kennedy writes Eo 
Khrushchev ur ging a 
Russian withdrawal 
from Cuba, and rejects 
UN Secretary General 
U„ Thant's proposal of a 
‘cooling-off period’, as 
Soviet missiles would 
remain in Cuba. Heated 
debates between the 
U5 and the USSR take 
place at the UN. 


26 October 

Castro whies to 
Khrushchev urging him 
not to back down, even if 
it means making a stand 
with catastrophic force. 

Bot Khrushchev contacts 
Kennedy to suggest a 
solution; the USA's removal 
of its own nuclear weapons 
from Turkey and Italy in 
exchange for the USSR's 
withdrawal from Cuba. 


27 October 

A US U-2 plane is shot 
dawn over Cuban 
airspace by Soviet 
missiles, and the pilot 
is kilted, Meanwhile, 
a Russian submarine 
with a nuclear warhead 
aboard hi attacked. 
Robert Kennedy secretly 
meets with the Soviet 
ambassador and cautious 
terms are agreed. 


2S October 

Radio Moscow 
announces the 
USSR has agreed to 
leave Cuba on the 
understanding that 
the US can never again 
attempt an invasion, 
and that US WMDs will 
be removed from sites 
near Russia. Castro is 
furious to learn the 
news from public radio. 













political foothold both against the US and its allies 
in BiiLtiin diid Europe. 

Kennedy's response was to set up EXCQMM 


equipment to Cuba 5,000 US troops were deployed 
to the Guantanamo base, along with aiiborne and 
naval forces In turn, Castro began to mobilise 






r "Castro, who had 
not been consulted, 
was furious to learn 
the news of the 
Soviet withdrawal 
from the radio" 


the Executive Committee of the National Security 
Council - which suggested six options. 

Doing nothing was obviously 
impossible, but diplomacy was 
already not working: threatening 
Castro generally achieved the 
opposite of the desired effect; 
and either war with or die 
occupation o( Cuba was an 
enormous risk. The ultimate 
den si on, then, was rn blockade 
the island, although for legal 
reasons (il would be considered 
an act of war) this was sold as a 
'quarantine' of Cuba. 

Kennedy 

an ub television ana radio that this 
’quarantine' of Cuba was in effect immediately, 
stopping the shipment of all offensive military 


Cuba's forces, and Khrushchev declared the 

quarantine to be a hostile manoeuvre, 
threatening that war with the United 
States was becoming a very real 
possibility if the States didn't 
leave Cuba alone. 

The next day. US planes 
ascertained Lliat the SoviuLs 
were actually performing 
launch tests on their missiles, 
leading US ships to take up 
position off Cuba's coastline, 
barfing any ships from getting 
any nearer to the island. By 25 
October, Kennedy had " rnHpn 
Khrushchev promising full- 
if the Soviets didn't remove their missiles rrom 
Cuban soil. Khrushchev's eventual response on 26 
October was to suggest a compromise: the USSR 


would withdraw its nuclear arsenal in exchange for 
a legal assurance from the US that it would never 
invade Cuba again, or support any other country 
attempting to do so. 

Kennedy was willing to use this as the basis for 
some serious negotiations, but Castro, caught in 
ihe middle of the siandoff, remained unconvinced, 
distrustful of Kennedy. Me wrote to Khrushchev 
outlining his belief that the US would eventUiilly 
invade Cuba regardless of what had been agreed, 
and giving carte-blandre to the Soviets to remain 
in Cuba with dicn missiles, as the island’s first 
best line at defence anti deterrent. "I believe 
the imperialists' aggressiveness is extremely 
dangerous," said the Cuban prime minister in 
what's now known as 'Tile Armageddon Letter'. "If 
they actually carry out the brutal act oi invading 
Cuba in violation of international law and morality, 
that would be the moment to eliminate such 
danger forever through air act of dear legitimate 
defence, however harsh and terrible the solution 
would be." 



TARGET; TORONTO 

The Cuban missiles could have reached 
Toronto, but Canada's role in the Cold War 
was often slightly different to the USA's. 
Several of its prime ministers advocated 
peacekeeping, diplomacy and support for 
non ‘NATO allied nations, rather than the 
USA's more Intrsnsigent stance. 


TARGET: 

WASHINGTON DC 

The political centre of the USA, 
Washington is home to both the 
White House and the Pentagon. 

A new exhibition of documents 
pertaining to the Crisis was opened in 
the city in 2012. 


TAB GET: 

NEW YORK 

As an important financial 
and cultural hub. the 
missiles ringing Mew York 
for its defence at one time 
outnumbered Washington's. 
But as a site of left-wing 
counterculture, the weapons 
also drew protect. In 
Greenwich Village on the first 
night of the Crisis, Bob Dylan 
sang You're Going To ftf/ss Me 
When i'm Gone. 


TARGET: 

FLORIDA 

Troops in South Florida were 
poised tor action as the Crisis 
intensified. Local soldier Henry 
Mack recalls these 13 days as 
"the loneliest of his life" primed 
to launch a nuclear missile if any 
incoming aircraft failed to respond 
properly to a challenge. Thankfully, 
he never had to push the button! 


C A NA DA 


Where might the Cuban 
missiles have landed? 


UNITED STATES 


1.889KM 


1.167KM 

(7£5MI) 
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Cuban Missile Crisis 



Kennedy signing the 
Cuba Quarantine 
Proclamation 


These Soviet missiles were 
placed in Cuba in October \962 
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On 27 October the confrontation escalated 
alarmingly, when US Air Force Major Rudolf 
Anderson was shot down and killed in his F-L02 
fighter when he strayed into Cuban airspace. 
Further US reconnaissance aircraft attempting to 
ascertain the lie of the land were also fired upon 
from the ground, while at practically the same 
time, dangerous events were occurring beneath the 
waters of rhe Caribbean, ibe US naval destroyer 
USS Beale had tracked down the Soviet 
submarine B-59 and begun dropping 
depth charges oil it, scoring several 
hits. However, thr Beale's crew 
didn't know the B-59 was 
carrying a 15-ldloton nuclear 
torpedo. Running out of air 
and surrounded by ships 
that wouldn't allow it to 
surface, the B-59's officers 
came horrendously close to 
desperately launching their 
payload before Captain Vasili 
Arkhipov managed to persuade 
his comrades to stand down and 
surrender. He may have saved the world in 
the process. 

As all This was occurring, Kennedy received 
another letter from Khrushchev offering to 
withdraw his weapons from Cuba if Lire US 
would do the same in Turkey. The attacks on 
the US planes had not been officially sanctioned 
by rhe Russians, but had been on the orders of 
commanders acting independently. The USSR 
seemed dangerously close to losing control of its 
own forces, and if that happened, catastrophic 
consequences might have been on the rai ds. 

Kennedy replied to Khrushchev accepting bis 
terms: pledging the US woukl never again invade 
Cuba if die Russian warheads were removed and, 
in a private addendum, agreeing to remove the 
USA's own missiles Threatening the USSR from 


Turkey, Khrushchev revealed later that Kennedy 
also offered to remove die US's nuclear arsenal 
fiom Italy: a symbolic gesture only since the Italian 
weapons were obsolete. 

At 9am on 28 October, a message from 
Khrushchev was broadcast on Radio Moscow, 
stating that work at the Russian weapon sites 
in Cuba would cease immediately, and that the 
arsenal would be dismantled and renlined to 
the USSR. A relieved Kennedy responded 
Immediately, promising to honour the 
agreement and calling Khrushchev's 
derision 'an important and 
constructive contribution to 
peace" Castro, who had not 
been consulted by either side, 
was furious to learn the news 
from the radio. 

The US quarantine' of Cuba 
didn't end immediately, with 
aerial reconnaissance continuing 
to monitor whether the Soviets 
were packing up as promised These 
missions were thankfully uneventful 
and the Russian missiles and their supporting 
equipment were success] uJ[y loaded onto eight 
ships, leaving Cuban waters between 5 and 9 
November. The blockade officially ended nr 
20 November and the USA removed its nuclear 
missiles from Turkey Lire following April. Caslio 
may have been angry, and Soviet-Cuhan relations 
significantly cooled bur rhe fact was that his 
position had been thoroughly strengthened by the 
Crisis. Tire US couldn't now attack Cuba - or Castro 
personally - without breaking the terms of their 
own peace treaty and risking the full weight of 
Russian reprisal 

In the aftermath of the Crisis, the Moscow r - 
WasliingLoii hotline was set up, directly connecting 
the two political superpowers to facilitate easier 
negotiation should such a dire situation ever occur 


The B-59's 
officers came 
horrendously dose 
to desperately 
launching their 
payload" 






"You. Mr President, 
are not declaring 
a quarantine, but 
rather are setting 
forth an ultimatum 
and threatening that 
if we do not give in 
to your demands 
you wilt use force. 
Consider what you 
are saying! And you 
want to persuade 
me to agree to 
this! [...] You are no 
longer appealing to 
reason- but wish to 
intimidate us” 
Khrushchev to 
JFK. 24 Oct 1962 


"The Soviet Union 
must never allow 
circumstances In which 
the imperialists could 
carry out a nuclear first 
strike against it. [If] the 
imperialists carry out 
an invasion of Cuba - a 
brutal act in violation of 
universal and moral law 
- then that would be the 
moment to eliminate 
this danger forever, 
in an act of the most 
legitimate self-defence. 
However liarsb and 
terrible the solution, 
there would be no 
other.” Castro to Khrushchev. 26 Oct 1-962 


"In our discussions and 
exchanges f.,J the one 
thing that has most 
concerned me has 
been the possibility 
that your government 
would not correctly 
understand the will and 
determination of the 
United States in any 
given situation, since 
I have not assumed 
that you or any other 
sane man would. in this 
nuclear age. deliberately 
plunge the world into war which it is crystal clear 
no country could win and which could only result in 
catastrophic consequences to the whole world " 
Kennedy to Khrushchev. 22 Oct 1962 


The three leaders state their cases 
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Cuban Missile Crisis 



Kenedy meeting with Soviet 
foreign Miniver 


Andrei 
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r THE HOTLINE - 

It's good to talk 

oirturpd in the popular imagination asa rsd 

sr^r^ssressj 

SSSSUso th^t immediatecommun.^ can 
should any hostilities 

arise Outing the Crisis it dangerously often took 

many hours for the US to transit and decode 

"’S^ESS sensible Idea Kennedy was 
„S by the Republican Party of the t me M 
the hotlines imptarnerttboa The *»«»J™* 
that Kennedy would alienate its pro 
speaking to his "5viorn enemies first. 


again. Major Rudolf Anderson remained the only 
combatant killed during Lhe standoff (although a 
further IS personnel died in crashes and accidents) 
and his body was returned to the States and buried 
in South Carolina with full military honours. 

While Castro was reasonably secure, neither the 
LJS nor the USSR came out of the Crisis covered in 
glory. Khrushchev remained in power an the Soviet 
Union for two more years, but Iris eventual ousting 
was directly aLLrihuLahlc to the embarrassment 
ho and his country had suffered in Cuba, and the 
Politburo's perception of Turn as having managed 
The situation ineptly 

Meanwhile, while the US publicly attempted to 
soli the outcome as a victory, it was also con! I feted. 
US Air Force General Curtis Le May fur example, 
although his was a minority opinion, called the 
Cuban Missile Crisis "the greatest defeat in JUS1 
history." Le May had stridently argued for an 
invasion of Cuba from the earliest moments of the 
crisis, and continued to do so after die Russians 1 


withdrawal. "We could have gotten not only the 
missiles out ot Cuba, we could have gotten the 
Communists out of Cuba at that time." he was still 
railing 25 years later. 

In the end, it was perhaps humanity 
itself that won the Cuban Missile 
Crists, receiving in the process 
a desperately urgent wake- 
up call that the balance of 
international power was being 
juggled between two super¬ 
states who had the capacity 
to annihilate one another at a 
moment's notice, likely taking 
almost everyone else with 
them Conservative estimates 



between the US and the USSR would 
have numbered in the hundreds of millions. 

Scarily enough, however, the famous Doomsday 
Clock, which provides a symbolic, visual 


representation in 'minutes to midnight' of how 
close the world is at any given time to a politically 


j 


"Khrushchev was 
seen as having 
backed away from 
circumstances he 
had initiated in the 
first place" 


related global catastrophe, didn't move during the 
Crisis, since it happened faster than the 

board could react. Immediately 
before the Crisis it stood at seven 
minutes to midnight, and 
afterward it moved back to 
12, the world deemed a safer 
place thanks Lo the treaty. 
Today, the Doomsday Clock's 
hands stand at five minutes 
to midnight, 'thanks' to 
the lack of global action to 
reduce nuclear stockpiles, the 
potential for regional conflict, 
and the effects of avoidable climate 
change. The idea of mutually assured 
destruction may in modern times feel like 
an anachronism belonging firmly in the past. But 
some sources suggest it's closer than ever 
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Explore the blood, sweat and tears behind one of the most 

iconic speeches in American history 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING JR 


1323-1963 



Born in Atlanta and 
allegedly named 
after the German 
religious reformer 
Martin Luther r King 
was a bright student, skipping 
the ninth and 12th grades and 
enrolling at college without 
formally completing high school. 
The son of a reverend, King was 
initially sceptical of religion but 
changed his mind and entered 
the seminary. He fought for civil 
rights, with his "I have a dream" 
speech arguably his most iconic 
moment. He was assassinated 
aged 33. 


M artin Luther King, the pastor who believed 
in nonviolent protest, addressed Lhe 
hundreds of thousands oi people gathered 
in Washington. DC with these words- 1 am 
happy to join with you today in what will 
go down in history as the greatest demonstration 
for freedom in the history of our nation. 11 The 
date was 28 August 1963 and while he spoke 
confidently, no one really knew how significant his 
role and the words he was yet to speak, sharing his 
iconic dream, would be in bringing it lu life. 

The day's events known officially as The March 
on Washington for fobs and Freedom had been 
in planning since December 1962. An original focus 
on unemployment among the black population 
had swiftly expanded to include the broader issue 
of segregation and discrimi nation, and soon a 
programme of speeches, song and prayer had been 
arranged, reflecting a powerful vision of racial 
equality. Dr Martin Luther King - the man now 
synonymous with the march and arguably black 
history itself - was last on the bill. 

Proceedings started early Word of the march 
had spread far and wide, and at 8am the first of 21 
chartered trains arrived in Lire capital followed by 
more than 2,000 buses and Len aeroplanes all in 



addition to standard scheduled public transport. 
Around 1 r 00G people - black and white - poured 
into Lincoln Memorial every five minutes, including 
a number of well-known celebrities, which gave the 
march extra visibility. Charlton Heston and Burt 
Lancaster were among the demonstrators, as was 








"King was a man who had endured 
death threats, bomb scares, multiple 
arrests and prison sentences" 


Marlon Brando, bran dishin" an electric cattle prod 
a tess-than-subfle symbol of police brutality. Soon 
speakers were preparing to give their speeches to 
An audience of a quarter of a million, a far greater 
number than the 100,000 hoped for. 

The growing crowd buzzed with hope and 
optimism but undercurrents of unease also rippled 
through the throng. Against a backdrop of violent 
civil-rights protests elsewhere around the country, 
President Kennedy had been reluctant to allow 
the march to go ahead, fearing an atmosphere of 
unrest. Despite the organisers' promise of a peaceful 
protest, the Pentagon had readied thousands of 
Uoops in the suburbs and nearly 6,000 police 


officers patrolled the area. Liquor sales were 
banned throughout the city, hospitals stockpiled 
blood plasma and cancelled elective surgeries, and 
prisoners were moved to other facilities - measures 
taken to prepare lor the civil disobedience many 
thought an inevitable consequence of the largest 
march of its kind in US history. 

Many of those attending the march feared for 
their own safety but turned up on that warm 
August day because of how important they 
believed it was for their country, which was being 
ripped apart at the seams by race. In his book, 

Like a Mrghty Stream. PaLiik Henry Bass reported 
that demonstrator John Marshall Kilimanjaro, wtio 


Gandhi's 

influence 


While the two never met in person, King 
derived a great deal of inspiration from 
Mahatma Ghandi’s success in nonviolent 
protest, and so in 1959, made the journey to 
Bombay (now known as Mumbai). 

King and his entourage were greeted with a 
warm welcome; "Virtually every door was open 
to us", King later recorded. He noted that Indian 
people “love to listen to the Negro spirituals", 
and so his wife, Curelta. ended up singing to 
crowds as often as King lectured. 

The trip affected King deeply. In a radio 
broadcast made on his last night in India, 
he said; "Since being in India, I am more 
convinced than ever before that the method 
of nonviolent resistance is the most potent 
weapon available to oppressed people in their 
struggle for justice and human dignity," 


The long road to civil rights in america 



• First known slaves 

The first known 
instance of African 
slavery in the 
fledgling English 
Colonial America 
is recorded. 


# New York Slave Revolt 

A group of 23 enslaved Africans 
kill nine white peopSe. More than 
70 blacks are arrested and 21 
subsequently executed After she 
uprising, the laws governing black 
people are made mere restrictive. 


# A minor victor/ 

Pennsylvania 
becomes the first 
state m the newly- 
formed United 
States to abolish 
slavery by law. 


• Matin mission of slaves 

Slaveholders in the upper 
south free thejr slaves 
following the revolution, 
and the percentage of free 
blacks rises from one per 
cent to ten per cent. 


0 The Emancipation 
Proclamation 

President Abraham 
Lincoln proclaims the 
freedom of blacks still in 
slavery across ten states - 
around 3.1 m I ion people. 


* Black Cades 

Black. Codes are parsed across 
she United States - but most 
notoriously in the south - 
restricting the freedom of 
black people and condemning 
them to low-paid labour. 
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"7 fifti a dream ” 


travelled to the march from Greensboro, North 
Carolina said that many attending the march felt 
afraid. l 'Wc didn't know what we would meet. There 
was no precedent, Sitting across from me was a 
black preacher with a white collar We talked. Every 
now and then, people on the hits sang Oh Freedom 
and We Shall Overcome, but for the most part there 
wasn't a whole hunch of singing. We were secretly 
praying that nothing violent happened " 

Kilimanjaro travelled over 480 kilometres 
(30D miles) to attend the march. Many from 
Birmingham, Alabama where King was a 
particularly prominent figure - travelled for more 
than 20 hours by bus, covering 1,200 kilometres 
(750 miles). Attendees had invested a great deal 
of Lime, money and hope in the march, and 
anticipation nervous or otherwise was high. 

The headline speaker, Martin Luther King, 
prominent activist, revered pastor and diligent 
president of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) had yet to finalise ins speech, 
despite retiring to bed at 4am the previous night 
after a long and wearied debate with his advisors. 
"The logistical preparations for the march were so 
burdensome that Lire speech was noL a priority (or 
us". King's confidante and speech writer Clarence B 
tones has since admitted. 

It wasn't until the evening before tire march 
that seven individuals, including Jotres, gathered 
together with King to give then inpuL on the final 
remarks. It was Jones' job to cake notes and turn 
them into a powerful address that would captivate 






1316-1360 


* ilm Crow Laws 

The enactment of racial 
segregation taws create 'separate 
but equal' status for African 
Americans, whose conditions 
were often inferior to those 
provided for white Americans. 


The Civil nights Act 

One of the most sweeping pieces 
of equality legislation seen in the 
US, the Civil Rights Act prohibited 
discrimination of any kind and 
gave federal government the 
power to enforce desegregation. 


# A stranger act 

President George HW 
Bush finally signs the Civil 
Rights Act of 1991, w’hich 
strengthens existing civil- 
rights law - but only after two 
years of debates and vetoes. 


2009 

The first black president * 

Barack Obama is sworn is 
as the 44th president of 
the United States - the 
first African American in 
history to become the 
US president. 
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speech 


Dr Catherine Brown convenor and 
| smfor lecturer in English New College 

! of the Humanities 

Try" • “The speech derives its power from 

- 1 —i a combination of disparate elements. 

On ode hand, it is addressed to a particular 
time and place, and emphasises this fact; the 
situation is urgent; now is the time change must 
happen. On the other, tire speech is dense with 
allusions to tire Bible and foundational American 
documents and speeches. 

* King is explicitly saying that the 
Emancipation Proclamation is a 'bad check' that 
has yet to be honoured in regard to the Negro 
people', and the speech calls on that cheque to 
be honoured, 

* The other texts he refers to were not written 
hy black people, but by using their phrases and 
rhythms he is asserting his place - and the black 
person's place in the cultural, intellectual, and 
political tradition that they're part of. In his very 
words, he is not allowing himself to be 'separate 
but equal.’ 

* Behind the rhetoric of all these American 
texts is that of the King James translation of 
the Bihie, and the rhetoric of Ancient Greek and 
Roman orators, Both empires, and the authors 
of the Bible, are multi-ethnic; white supremacy 
would have been foreign to them" 


"In a heartbeat, King had done away 
with his formal address and began to 
preach from his heart his vision' 


Lite hearts and minds of the nation no mean feat 
as everyone at Lhe meeting had a significant stake 
in the speech and wanted their voice to be heard. “I 
tried to summarise the various points made by all 
of his supporters', wrote Jones in his book, Behind 
the Dream. ‘It was not easy; voices from every 
compass point were ringing in my head." According 
to Jones, King soon became Frustrated, telling his 
advisors; 'l am now going upstairs to my room to 
counsel with my Lord. I will see you tomorrow." 

No doubt the magnitude of tile Lask at hand 
weighed heavily or King's mind that night as he 
tried to rest. By this point, King was a well-known 
political figure, but few outside the black church 
and activism circles had heard him speak publicly 
at length. With the relatively newfangled television 
networks preparing to project his image into the 
homes of millions. King knew that he must seize 
the unprecedented platform for civil rights. 

When he was finally called to the podium, it was 
clear King's placement on the bill had put him at 
an immediate disadvantage. An oppressively hot 


day was quickly draining the crowd's enthusiasm 
and many had already left the march in order to 
make their long journeys home. A state-of-the-art 
sound system had been brought in for the day 
but an act of sabotage before the event meant that 
even with help from the US Army Signal Corps in 
fixing it. some of the crowd struggled to hear the 
speakers. But King was a man who had endured 
death threats, bomb scares, multiple arrests, 
prison sentences and constant intimidation in his 
pursuit for equality; tic would not be undone by 
unfortunate circumstance. 

Placing his typed yet scrawl-covered notes 
on the lectern. King began to speak, deftly 
and passionately invoking the Declaration of 
Independence, the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the US Constitution. Early on. he gave a nod toward 
Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Address (“Five score 
years ago...'), an equally iconic speech that, 100 
years previously, set down the Lhen-president's 
vision for human equality King used rhythmic 
language, religious metaphor and thp repetition 
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Newspapers around the country brandished 
mixed headlines following King's speech. 

While many reported on the march's orderly 
and peaceful nature, several complained of 
the event's effects on traffic and transport in 
the area. Others, perhaps deliberately, gave the 
march only a few column inches, referring to it 
as a 'racial march' rather than a call for equality. 

[his front page from the Eugene Register 
Guard reflects the apprehension felt by many at 
the lime. 'Massive Negro Demonstration 'Only 
a Beginning'" is somewhat scare mongering, 
implying the US should be fearful of the black 
population. The strapline "No Evidence of 
any Effect on Congress' 1 , meanwhile, seems 
to purposely undermine the efforts of those 
involved in the march. 


of a phrase at the beginning of each sentence: 

"One hundred years later.,." he cues, highl'glaring 
Lincoln's failed dream, "We cannot be satisfied," 
he announces, boldly declaring that “America has 
given the Negro people a bad check " 

Jones, watching King captivate the crowd, 
breathed a sigh of relief, "A pleasant shock 
came over me as I realised that he seemed to 
be esseniSally reciting those suggested opening 
paragraphs 1 had scrawled down the night before 
in my hotel room", he reveals in Behind the Dream. 


Then something unscripted happened. During a 
brief pause, gospel singer Man alia Jackson, who 
had performed earlier in the day. shouted "Tell 'em 
about tire dream, Marlin!" King pushed his notes 
to one side and stood tall in front of Jus audience. 
Jones, sensing what was about to happen, told the 
person next to him, "These people out there today 
don't know it yet. but they're about to go to church." 

In a heartbeat. King had done away with his 
formal address and began tn preach from his heart 
his vision, Ins dream, which came to represent a 


King's Speech: 
by the numbers 




TIMES ZING SAYS THE 
WORD 'DREAM' 



MINUTES - THE 
LENGTH OF THE 
SPEECH 



inn 


BUSES 
ARRIVING 
PER HOUR 
BY GAM 



250,000 

PEOPLE AT THE MARCH 
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Kiny delivers his iconic speech 
from the Lincoln Memorial 


legacy that would change civil rights forever. "I 
have a dreamhe said, in one of the speech's most 
famous lines, "that my four little children will one 
day live in a nation where they will not be judged 
by the colour of their skin but by the content of 
their character" 

"Aw, sh"*" remarked Walker Wyatt, another of 
King's advisors. "He's using the dream: Wyatt had 
previously advised King to stay away from his 
dream rhetoric. "It's trite, it's cliche. You've used it 
too many times already’, he warned, indeed. King 
had used the refrain on several occasions before 
at fundraisers and rallies but, crucially in the days 
before 1 mass media it trad not been publicised. To 
the millions watching on TV and in person, the 
speech was as original as they come. 

When King had talked about his dream - before, 
it had been generally well received, but certainly 
hadn't been groundbreaking. This time, however, 
it was dl fie rent: thousands upon thousands of 
listening voices cried out in approval and unity, 
and King's final line; "Free at last, free at last, 
thank God Almighty - we are free at last! 1 was 
met with a rapturous standing ovation from the 
enormous crowd. 


King's speech was a defining moment in black 
history and the fight for civil rights. "Though he 
was extremely well known before he stepped up ro 
tire lectern," Jones wrote, "he had stepped down on 
Lhe other side of history." Even President Kennedy, 
no mean orator himself, reportedly turned to an 
aide and remarked: “He's damned good: 

However, the clout of King's address was not 
entirely positive. The Federal Bureau of Intelligence 
(FBI) was wary of King's activities, and its director 
J Edgar f loo vet considered King to be a dangerous 
radical. Two days after the march. FBI agent 
William C Sullivan wrote a memo about King's 
increasing sway: Tn the light of King's powerful 
demagogic speech yesterday he stands head 
and shoulders above all other Negro leaders put 
together when it comes to influencing great masses 
of Negroes. We must mark him now, if we have not 
done so before, as the most dangerous Negro [...J in 
this nation from the standpoint of communism, the 
Negro and national security.” 

From this point on. King was targeted as a 
major enemy of the US and subjected to extensive 
surveillance and wiretapping by the FBI. According 
to Marshall Frady in his biography, Martin Luther 


r 


King never publicly endorsed any political 
candidate, but did reveal in 1960 he "fell that 
Kennedy would, make the best president’'. 

Many claim Kennedy owed his presidency 
to King after securing his release from prison 
following a protest in Atlanta, Georgia - a 
gesture that helped gain a large proportion of 
the black vote. But when the pair discussed 
the possibility of a second Emancipation 
rroclamatioa Kennedy was slow to act, 

Kennedy was caught between opposing 
forces: on one side, his belief in equality, and on 
the other, a preoccupation with foreign threats 
such as communism, 


"King was targeted as a major enemy 
of tne US ana subjected to extensive 
surveillance and wiretapping by the FBI" 
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King Jr A Life, the FBI even sent King intercepted 
recordings of his extramarital affairs in a thinly- 
veiled attempt. King believed, to intimidate and 
drive him to suinde. 

It seems incredible to believe, but contemporary 
criticism not only came from tile establishment, 
but from King's peers. Civil-rights activist and 
author Anne Moody made the trip to Washington 
DC from Mississippi "or the march and recalls: 

"{ sat on the grass and listened to the speakers, 
to discover we had 'dreamers' instead of leaders 
leading us. Just about every one of them stood up 
there dreaming. Martin Luther King went on and 
on talking about his dream. 1 sat there thinking 
that in Canton we never had time to sleep, much 
less dream." 

Human-rights activist Malcolm X also famously 
condemned rhe march, as well as Dr King's speech 
itself. Allegedly dubbing the event "the farce on 
Washington", he later wrote in his autobiography: 
"Who ever heard of angry revolutionaries swinging 
their bare feet together with their oppressor in lily 
pad pools, with gospels and guitars and '1 have a 
dream' speeches?" 

Whatever some of the critics might have sard, 
[hough, Lhere was no doubt that King's speech 
singled him out as a leader. His oration has been 
lauded as one of the greatest of the 20th century, 
earned him the title of Man of the Year' by Time 
Magazine, and subsequently led to him receiving 
the Nobel Peace Prize. At the time, he was the 
youngest person to have been awarded the honour 

Most importantly, though, both the march and 
King's speech initiated debate and paved the 
way lor genuine arid Langibie civil rights reforms, 
putting racial equality at the top of the agenda. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 - landmark legislation 
that outlawed discrimination based on race, colour, 
religion sex or national origin - was enacted less 
than a year alter King shared iris dream. 

Halfway t hrough the speech, before doing away 
with his notes, Martin Luther King Jr declared 
to his thousands of brothers and sisters in the 
crowd: "We cannot walk alone." That he spoke from 
his heart in such a poetic and unrepentant way 
ensured that, in the coming years, nobody did 


The speech's legacy 


I*?spite rhe success of King's speech., his address 
was largely forgotten afremands, due to the speed 
of subsequent events, and to King's increasing 
disillusionment with his dream, lie said that it had 
"turned into a nightmare." According to William P 
Jones, author of The March On Washington, in rhe 
mid-1960s "most people would not have said it was 
the most powerful speech ever." 

King's assassination led the nation to rediscover 
his speech, yet remarkably the full speech did 


not appear in writing unti l 15 years later, when a 
transcript was published in the Washington Post, 
The original copy of die speech is currently 
owned by George Raveling. The then-26-year- 
old basketball player had volunteered at the last 
minute as a bodyguard during the march, and after 
King's speech asked him if he could have his notes. 
Raveling has been offered as much as £18 million 
(£3 million) for the original copy, bnt he says he has 
no intention of selling it, 



The casket of Martin Luther King Jr was 
followed by more than 100,000 mourners 
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The race to 
outer space 

With their eyes firmly on space, the USA and Russia 
fought the Cold War on another frontier and raced 
to show off their technical prowess 


P alis fell it first: London was shocked by iL later. 
But she terrifying effects of the Nazis' 1 V-2 
bombs as they flew over large populations and 
exploded were entirely the same. Buildings 
were destroyed and people were killed as the 
onslaught began on 7 September 1944 Fot several 
weeks, people grew fearful of the lack of defence 
against this new wave of attack. Little did the Nazis 
know at the time that their frightening rockets 
would one day play a major role in the race to space. 

The V-2s were the brainchild of SS scientist 
Wernher Magnus Maximilian von Braun and 
they had been constructed by prisoners of Nazi 
Germany's brutal concentration camps. Von Braun 
was nut only laLer found to be aware of this, 
evidence suggested that he actively chose slave 
labour. Vet when the Allies were on their way to 
victory von Braun and his staff surrendered to the 
Americans, who put them on the payroll of the US 
Army as part ol their own core rocket team. 

Both the US and the USSR were keen to discover 
more about Germany's long-range ballistic missiles. 
The United States of America had taken control 
of the V-2 factory in the German seaport of 
Peenetnunde in the last weeks of war and it had 
moved the rerbnobgy out as quickly as it could, 
which later frustrated a team of USSR experts that 
been sent on their own fact-finding mission. 

Among the Russians was Sergei Korolev, who 
had helped develop Soviet rocketry in the previous 
decade He had spent some nine in prison following 
the Great Purge of 1938 but the USSR was aware of 
bis worth He helped Lo round-up as many former 
V-2 rocket engineers and scientists as possible 
and they were eventually taken to Russia to work 
on recreating the missile's documentation. But 
while the USSR was keen to use the technology 
for military purposes, Korolev's obsession with 
spaceflight would ensure the plan eventually 
beaded in a different direction, 


Von Braun had similar ideas. He and his team 
were transferred Lo the Redstone Arsenal in 
Huntsville by the army in 1950, On 1.4 May that 
year, The Huntsville Times reported that von Braun 
had said rocket flights to tire Moon were entirely 
possible, lie had long dreamed about developing 
rockets that would propel artificial satellites and 
humans into space but internal politics were 
frustrating his ideas. Worse, imknown to him, 
Korolev was stealing a march. In 1953, the Soviet 
had proposed using the R-7 design, which lie had 
grown from V-2 technology, to launch a satellite into 
oibir around Barth. 

While von Braun sought to win over the hearts 
and minds of the American public publishing 
his ideas in Collier's magazine and becoming 
the technical adviser of an episode of the TV 
show Disneyland called 'Man In Space' - Korolev 
continued to work on his satellite launch. In 1955, 
American president Dwight D Eisenhower approved 
plans to launch a satellite during the International 
Geophysical Year of 1958. But having already fired 
R-7 Semyorka - the first intercontinental ballistic 
missile - on 21 August 1957 it was the USSR chat 
made history, using the same technology on 4 
October to launch rhe first artificial satellite into 
space. Sputnik 1 took the United States by surprise, 
since the nation had believed Russian technology 
was lagging behind. Questions began to be asked 
of US scientists and von Braun reacted with fury, 
telling his superiors that mote commitment was 
needed The space race was on. 

The Soviets lapped up tire fallout although, 
keen to protect their key asscL, they kept Korolev's 
identity under wraps. The Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda gleefully gave up its front page 
to the news while US citizens became anxious 
at the reality of a military-grade rocket capable 
of great distances. A month later, the USSR 
launched its second satellite. Sputnik 2, into xorbit 
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The race la outer space 



The Luna Module Eagle landed on 
the Moon carrying astronauts Neil 
Armsirong and Edwin m?:£' AJdrin 


■ % 















The Saturn V launch 
vehicle was crucial tna 
propelling the Apollo 
spacecraft to the Moon 




on 3 November 1957 Weighing more than 450 
kilograms, it carried a Jive female dog called Laika 
into or far and had a packed payload including 
radio transmitters, a telemetry system, scientific 
instruments and a temperature control panel. 

To make matters worse, the USAs launch 
attempt of Vanguard TV3 on 6 December 1957 
saw the rocket lift just over one metre 
before falling back down and exploding, 
leadi tig to humiliating headlines 
such as “Kaputnik" and "Flopnik". It 
eventually launched its own satellite, 

Explorer l on 31 January 1958. and 
while it followed it in March with the 
first solar powered satellite, Vanguard 
1, the USA was seen to be lagging 
behind their Soviet rivals. 

In an attempt to catch up, NASA was 
formed in October of that year, with a remit to 
ex par'd human knowledge oi phenomena in the 
atmosphere and space and so preserve the role 
of the USA as a leader in aeronautical and space 
science and technology. Significantly, it was set 
aparL from the US military with the message being 
that scientific exploration of space would be for 


peaceful applications. And yet Lhe Russians were 
already on the next page: manned spaceflight. 

Korolev and his team had started designing a 
manned space capsule in 1955 and they began 
selecting volunteers for vigorous training in 1959. 
20 Soviets had come forward and they were being 
put through their paces. At the same time. NASA 
had chosen seven astronauts of its own, 
which it dubbed the Mercury Seven. 

The Americans put their Mercury 
spacecraft through strenuous tests 
to ensure that U was safe enough 
for human travel. Yet it took slightly 
too long. 

The USSR had whittled its 
volunteers down to six by June 
1960 and eventually chose 27-year-old 
cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin to be the pilot for its 
manned mission. On 12 April 1961, Ire made history 
on board Vostok I becoming tire first human 
in space when be orbited Earth once during a 
108-minute-long flight. It proved to be yet another 
blow for the USA, who would send their own 
candidate - Alan B Shepard - into space just three 
weeks later on 5 May. 


Tire space race became highly pressurised with 
Korolev and von Braun's Learns urged to come 
up with the next big, jaw-dropping moment. I he 
USSR and the USA were locked in a battle ro prove 
they were technologically more advanced and it 
was a deep psychological Lest fur both sides. The 
Russians had already proved they were not the 
backward people the Americans had made them 
out to be There w r as also a feeling that conquering 
space could give the victor control of Earth, So it 
was thaL US President John F Kennedy lay down 
a challenge. Ne said the USA would send a man to 
the Moon by the end nf the decade. 

In 1961, NASA launched Project Gemini, which 
was a series of spacecraft created Lo test Moon- 
bound technology. In 1962, a second group of 
astronauts was selected and a third was picked 
in 1963. NASA was achieving some great teats, 
benefiting from a SCO per cent boost in funds. 
Walter Schirra orbited Earth six times and Mariner 
2 performed a fly-by of Venus, returning data on 
its atmosphere, magnetic field, charged particle 
environment and mass. Gemini examined the 
long-term effects of space travel on astronauts and 
allowed fur ten manned missions. 



Timeline 


IBM 

# Germany i 

launches its V-Z 
rocket 

The V-2 long- 
range guided 
ballistic missile was 
developed by Dr 
Wernher von Braun 
and his team in Nazi 
Germany. A vertical 
launch crosses the 
boundary of space. 
1944 


Rush to discover 
V-2 tech 

The Allies capture 
the V-2 rocket 
complex although 
USSR experts 
including Sergei 
Korolev attempt to 
recover the secrets 
of V-2 technology faF 
themselves. Braun 
begins working for 
the USA. 1945 


USSR plans to * 

launch satellite 

Korolev iS the lead Soviet 
rocket engineer working 
on the development of 
ballistic missiles. The 
R-7 is rhe world's first 
intercontinental ballistic 
missile and Korolev says 
it could be used to launch 
a satellite into space. The 
seeds of space exploration 
are cast. 1953 


The Space i 
Race begins 

The USSR launches 
Sputnik L The 
United States - 
which had spoken 
of launching its 
own satellite 
only two years 
earlier - is worried 
Russia will use the 
satellites to attack. 
1957 


Sputnik 2 1$ 
launched 

A month later, the 
USSR launches its 
second satellite, 
this time carrying 
a dog called Laika 
one of the first 
Hve ammals to be 
sent into space. It 
is understood La«ka 
dies within hog is of 
take off 1957 


US satellite I 

Explorer 1 
launches 

Tlie USA launches 
its first satellite, 
which carries a 
scientific payload 
and discovers the 
Van Allen radiation 
belt. Explorer 2 later 
launches, but does 
not reach orbit. 

1958 


NASA Is formed * 

The first solar powered 
satellite. Vanguard 1. is 
launched by the US in 
March, followed two 
months later by the 
USSR's Sputnik 3. in 
ordeF to better advance 
the US r efforts, President 
Eisenhower establishes 
the National Aeronautics 
and Space .Administration 
(NASA). 1958 


First man in 
space 

Russian cosmonaut 
Yuri Gagarin 
becomes the 
first human to go 
into outer space, 
completing a single 
orbit of Earth Alan 
B Shepard will 
become the first 
American in space 
on 5 May 19G1 
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The raee to outer space 




Sergei Korolev spearheaded the USSR's space 
programme as the lead rocket engineer and 
spacecraft designer 


Yei Korolev was working on liio USSR's manned 
spacecraft Soyuz, and in 1965. Russian cosmonaut 
Alexei [.eonov spent 12 minutes on the first 
spacewalk. Here, the Soviets had indulged in a 
spot of mischief ii knew NASA was planning a 
spacewalk wiLh astronaut Ed White (which Look 
place three months later) so Korolev's team added 
an airlock to the second Voskhod launch. He 
had then turned his attention to developing the 
potentially powerful Nil rocket. 

The race to the Moon was well and truly or. 
Although the Soviets were uncertain a lunar- 
landing programme was necessary, it nevertheless 
sought lo beat the Americans and claim another 
victory. Bul it suffered a major blow. Korolev, who 
was excited by the prospect of putting a man on 
the moon, had suffered six years of ill hea lth. He 
died of complications during routine colon surgery 
on 14 January 1966. Pravda printed his obituary, 
finally Idling the Soviet public and the world know 
who was behind the USSR's space programme. 

Korolev's death meant that he never saw 
the fruits of his team's labour on the Ni rocket 
although perhaps that is just as well given that 
none of the four launches got off the ground. The 


Soviet space programme liad also become a mess 
with internal designers competing rattier Liian 
working together. Korolev had beer given overall 
control in 1964 but, now that he was gone, disarray 
ruled once more. In April 1967, cosmonaut Vladimir 
Komarov died during re-entry on Soyuz 1. 

Not that NASA didn't have setbacks too a fire in 
the Apollo 1 capsule during a launch pad test Id 1 fed 
US astronauts Gus Grissom, Ed White and Roger 
Chdfee - but it was far better organised. On 20 July 
1969, Neil Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin became 
the first men to walk on tire Moon. The USA had 
achieved the long-awaited and promised dream. 

it firmly put the USA in pule position but it 
also heralded a new direction. Interest in manned 
lunar missions faded and instead the USSR 
looked to launch the first human-crewed space 
station, Salyut 1, while the US looked at missions 
to Mars. The Moon mission was the beginning 
of the end of space-related hostilities, though. In 
1975, the joint Apollo-Soyuz mission saw three US 
astronauts launched aboard an Apollo spacecraft 
that docked with a USSR Soyuz vehicle, When the 
two commanders met. they greeted each other. The 
space race was over. 



The failed 
Soviet mission 
to the moon 


When JFK told the USA in 1961. "I believe 
that this nation should commit itself to 
achieving the goal, before this decade 
is out, of landing a man on the Moon 
and returning him safely to the Earth." 
it opened a new front in the fledgling 
space race. But Moscow bad been secretly 
working on its enor mous two-man Nl 
rocket since 1959. Powered by 30 engines, 
it was thought to be an equal to the USA r s 
Saturn V booster The first failed launch 
of this great hulk was attempted on 21 
February 1969. The second, on 3 July 
1969. was catastrophe. At II 16pm Moscow 
time,, the rocket lifted but a loose bolt 
was sucked into a fuel pump, causing die 
rocket to stall. As it leaned and fell back 
to Earth, the on’board propellent ignited 
and the racket exploded with the force 
of a small nuclear bomb. US spy satellites 
picked up on the devastation, which 
affected buildings as far as 40 kilometres 
away, destroyed the launch pad and 
killed dozens It took the Soviets about IS 
months to rebuild the launch pad but two 
further explosions saw them scrap their 
plans to send a cosmonaut to the Moon. 
Such was the secrecy in the USSR that 
official confirmation of the second launch 
disaster only emerged in 19S9. 


• NASA announces the 
Gemini programme 

Project Gemini will 
run for five years, 
developing space 
travel techniques to 
land ac.tronai.jrs on 
the Moon. It looks 
at orbital docking, 
re-entry methods and 
the feasibility and 
safety of long-duration 
missions 1961 


# First woman 
fn space- 

Soviet cosmonaut 
Valentina Tereshkova 
is chosen from 400 
applicants to become 
the first woman to fly 
in space. The photos 
she takes w II be used 
lo identify aerosol 
layers within the 
atmosphere. 1963 


• First dose-up 
Moon images 

Gordon Cooper spends 
34 hours in space from 
15 May while Ranger 7 
becomes the first US 
spacecraft tn transmit 
dose-op images of the 
lunar surface to Earth 
before it hits the Moon 
1964 


• The first spacewalk 

Russia's Alexei Leonov 
embarks on a 12-mi note 
spacewalk during the 
Voskhod 2 mission, 
which nearly ends in 
riisastei as he struggles 
to re-enter the Craft. Ed 
White would perform the 
USA's first spacewalk on 
3 June. 1965 


* Luna 9 lands 
on Moon 

Russia's Luna 2 I wd 
impacted the Moon 
on 13 September 
1959. which was 
a first, but Luna 9 
soft-lands. On 3 April, 
Luna TO becomes the 
first satellite to orbit 
the Mnnn. 1966 


• First man on the Moon 

The USA manages this 
gigantic leap when Neil 
Armstrong and Buzz 
Aldrin set. foot on Earth's 
natural satellite. With a 
TV audience of half-a- 
billion viewers, they plant 
the American flag into the 
dusty lunar landscape, 
hailing a major victory in 
the Space Race 1969 


• First human-crewed 
space station 

The USSR launches 
Salyut 1 as attention 
shifts to orbiting space 
stations. But relations 
between the two 
nations wail eventually 
thawj a joint Soviet-US 
crew will dock an Apollo 
Coni mand/Ser vice 
Module with Soyuz \9 in 
July'1975. 1971 
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Watergate 


Nixon’s scandal: 

Watergate 

Inside the events that brought down a US president 
and changed the political lexicon forever 


■ itli beads of sweat forming aL his brow, die 
III president of the United States of America looks 
ft jl I straight down the lens of a television camera and 
If nl says defiantly: Tm not a crook" The president, 
m ■ Ricliard Nixon, is in the middle of an hour-long 
televised qucstiomand-answor session with over 400 
journalists. That the leader of the world's foremost superpower 
is forced to make such an astonishing statement shows the 
scale of a scandal that has spread like wildfire through the 
White House. Il will lead to the first and only resignation of an 
incumbent president to date and become the defining political 
misdemeanour of the 20th century. 

So seismic is Watergate that the last syllable will be added 
as a suffix to any public series of events deemed scandalous, 
yet the origins arc seemingly small-fry in comparison to 
many political controversies a burglary at the Watergate 
Hotel, the site of the Democratic National Committee. 

At the time Richard Nixon delivers the quote, late in 
197 3 r the walls are beginning to dose around him. yeL it 
will take almost another year for the president to tender his 
resignation foilnwing a 'death by a thousand cuts' that sees 
allies and aides resigning or cast ruthlessly aside Days before 
Nixon resigns, beleaguered and facing impeachment, he 
consults an old colleague, Henry Kissinger, on his options. 
Seeing a broken man in torment at the prospect of only the 
second presidential impeachment and a potential criminal 
trial, Kissinger tries to console Nixon and even accedes to 
his request thaL the pair of them geL down on their knees 
and pray. That it has come to this is an indication of the 
devastating nature of the revelations over a dirty-tricks 
campaign that struck at the heart of the White House. 

IS months earlier' on 17 June 1972, five men had been 
arrested by police on the sixth floor of the Watergate [ lotel 
building in Washington. DC. Noticing that a number of 
doors have been taped open to prevent them from lock mg, 


a security guard called the police. All five were arrested 
and found to have connections with the CIA and a group 
that raised funds for the re-election of Richard Nixon, the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the President (CRP) r often 
satirically abbreviated to CREEP 
Nixon is a familiar face, having been a vice president to 
Dwight Eisenhower between 1952 and l%0 and previously 
unsuccessfully fighting John F Kennedy for rhe White House. 
D tiring a debate, die future president falls foul of a relatively 
new medium in political campaigning while voters listening 
on the radio believe that Nixon has triumphed, television 
viewers are won over by JFK's good looks and charm; they 
are equally dismayed by Nixon's hunched shoulders, jowly 
appearance and sweaty brow. But. having narrowly won the 
presidency in 1968, Nixon wins by a landslide in 1972 and 
enjoys approval racings of more than 70 per cent almost 
unheard of for a president in his second term, 

However, Nixon deploys an array of dubious techniques to 
smear opponents. The CRP becomes a de facto intelligence 
organisation engaged in dirty campaigns against potential 
rivals: bugging offices, seeking material that could be used 
against opponents and attempting to prevent leaks to the 
media. While the CRP is technically and officially a private 
fundraising group, its existence and true nature Is known lo 
several federal government employees and Nixon himself 
while he is aware that the CRP gathers intelligence on his 
rivals and administration's enemies, conversations reveal that 
he is either unaware of the scale of their activities or simply 
cflooses not to know. 

The five men arrested at the Watergate were likely there 
either to recover bugs that had been left on the telephone of 
senior Democrats or install new surveillance equipment but 
originally little significance Is ascribed to the break-in. When 
the Washington Fast s rookie reporter Bob Woodward as sent 
to a local courthouse to cover the stoiy, he discovers that the 
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Why Watergate? 

The motive behind the biggest political scandal 
of the 20th century 


The reason the Watergate burglaries remained shrouded 
in mystery for decades was the conflicting reports from 
the various parties involved. Certainly those involved 
in the burglaries - inducing prominent members of the 
White House Plumbers, a covert intelligence group acting 
with the tacit approval of Nixon - were working on behalf 
of Nixon, whether the president was aware of the specific 
activities or not. Tinat Nixon learned about Watergate and 
sought a cover-up is beyond dispute. 

Various sources indicate that government agencies 
believed that the Cuban government - one of USA's 
greatest ideological foes of the time - was funding 
the rival Democratic Party or that people in the Lip per 
echelons of government were keen to smear or bug 


Democratic bigwigs or retrieve previously installed wires. 
What may have begun as an attempt to prevent classified 
documents being leaked to the press degenerated into a 
dirty-tricks campaign against political opponents that was 
as widespread as it was inept. 

No definitive motive has ever come to light, with even 
those involved seemingly evasive or confused - perhaps 
due to the passage nf time, the desire to paint their own 
motives as righteous or contemporaneous misinfomnation 
over the true motive behind the biggest US political 
scandal of the 20th century. Perhaps the old maxim 
about absolute power rings truest here, where 'The 
President s Men' ordered the burglary and the president 
approved the covenup simply because they could. 



The Select Senate Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities opened its investigation 
into the Watergate scandal on 17 May, 1971 


five men are no ordinary burglars, being found with unusually 
advanced bugging equipment and a surprisingly high-powered 
attorney. One of Lhe men. James McCord, admits dial he lias 
previously worked for the CIA Woodward connects him 
to F. Howard Hunt and Charles Colson using phone hooks 
belonging to tire men. Colson will claim that upon hearing 
of the arrests the day after they took place, Nixon hurled an 
ashtray aL lhe wall in fury. 

Hunt is another CIA operative with a colourful background 
he had once been accused of involvement in the assassination 
of JFK: anecdotal evidence implies he may have been in Dallas 
at the time of the killing - and at the time was working for 
the White 1 louse Plumbers, a shadowy group that worked to 
prevent classified information being leaked to the media from 
the Nixon administration. 

While the existence of the Plumbers - comprising a heady 
mix of CIA operatives. Republican aides and assorted security 
personnel is known to Nixon, the extent of their activities is 
initially kept from him by senior staff. The group had come 
into existence from a desire to punish and undermine the 
Republicans' enemies - a memo from 1971 suggested the group 
use any federal machinery "to screw our political enemies" 
but the line between what constitutes enemies of America, 
the Nixon administration and the Republican Party becomes 
hopelessly blurred. Colson is a special counsel, essentially 
a lawyer, and Woodward realises that he, unlike Hunt, is 
a genuine link between the Watergate burglary and upper 
echelons of the White House. 

In 1972. Woodward is teamed with another reporter, Carl 
Bernstein, and die pair is urged to develop the story by the 
Posts executive editor. Woodward contacts an FBI source he 
has previously used, and using an elaborate system of signals 
and instructions lie is told that the scandal originates in the 
White House. The source is referred to as Deep Throat, 

When Hunt, G Gordon Liddy and the five burglars are 
indicted on federal charges relating to Lhe burglary. Hunt 
demands money from the CRP and White House to support 
the sevens legal fees - essentially hush money, They 
are all convicted in earlyT973 and given stiff sentences, 
reflecting Judge John Sirica's belief that the men are lying 
about their external help. The president announces that a 
hill Investigation has occurred and found no evidence of 



wrongdoing - while in fact no investigation has taken place. 

In his announcement, Nixon says: "I can say categorically that 
his investigation indicates that no one on the White House 
staff, no one in this administration, presently employed, was 
involved in this very bizarre incident What really hurts in 
matters of this sort is not the fact tliat Liiey occur, because 
overzealous people in campaigns do things that are wrong. 
What really hurts is if you try to cover it up.' 

'I he words will prove to be prescient. Payments to the 
jailed men create a paper trail that implicates senior figures 
in the administration. Woodward deduces that Lhe chief of 
staff, IIR llaldeman and Attorney General John Mitchell arc 
also implicated. Deep Throat claims the Watergate break-in 
was masterminded by Haldeman and also states that the 
lives of the two reporters may be in jeopardy: Woodward 
and Bernstein press on regardless and write a book, AU 
The President's Men, later turned into a film, about their 
experience of the scandal. 



Hie Watergate Hotel, the 
beginning of the end tor Nixon 
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Timeline of a scandal 


17 March 1973 

Watergate burglar James 
McCord writes a letter Ed Judge 
John Sirica, claiming that he 
lied during trial and that the 
burglary had involved other 
government officials, 


13 July 1973 

Alexander Butte if ield, a former 
presidential secretary, -reveals 
that all conversations and 
telephone calls in White House 
offices have been covertly 
taped since 1971. 


24 July 1974 

Nixon is ordered 
to hand over tapes 
to investigators. 
Congress begins 
impeachment 
proceedings, 



1 January 1975 

John N M.tchell, John 
Ehrlichnian and HR Hakfem&n 
are convicted of conspiracy, 
obstruction of justice a nd 
perjury. All three servo 
prison sentences. 




17 June 1972 

The White House 
Plumbers are 
arrested in the 
Democratic 
National Committee 
offices at the 
Watergate Hotel. 



• 3 June 1973 

John Dean 
tells Watergate 
investigators that 
he has discussed 
the cover-up 
with Nixon at 
least 35 times. 



3 August 1974 

The Smoking Gun tape, 
including a conversation 
between Nixon and 
Haldeman formulating 
the cover-up, is released. 
Opinion quickly turns 
against Nixon 


9 August 1974 

Nixon resigns the 
presidency. Vice 
President Gerald 
Ford becomes 
president tor the 
rest of the term, 
until 1977. 



4 May 1977 * 

Nixon gives his first 
major interview 
about Watergate with 
journalist David Frostr 
this interview would be 
dramatised in the 
film Frost/Nixon. 
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While Woodward and Bernstein are busy uncovering tine 
paper trail Lo the White House, another revelation wili prove 


Nixon's web of lies 



Also in March, Nixon gets a lengthy rundown from John 
Dean on Lhe scale of the dirty-tridcs campaign and how the 
Watergate burglary came to happen. Nixon listens, appalled 
as Dean recounts the web of deceit in which many of his 
staff are now trapped - Dean's prognosis is grim; T We have 
a cdiicci. dose Lo itic Presidency, Lhat r s growing. Il's growing 
daily. Its compounding, ll grows geometrically now because it 
compounds itself. 11 

An exasperated Nixon sighs his way through Dean s 
prognosis, which reveals illegal activities, blackmail and 
peijury on a grand scale, it is clear the chain is only as strung 
as its weakest link and those are cropping up every where 
as the not lightens. Asked about his personal feelings on the 
matter, Dean replies he is not confident the administration can 
ride it oat. Even Dean himself is starting to feel Che pressure 
and can’t shake the impression that he is being sec up as a 
scapegoat, l ie is probably correct: Nixon fires Dean, who turns 
star witness For the prosecution, and the president rolls the 
dice and gambles by disposing of some of his most trusted 
lieutenants, asking lor die resignation of both Haltieiran and 
Ehrlichman. Richard Kleindienst also resigns. 

Coincidentally; at around this time, confirmation hearings 
begin for installing L Patrick Gray as permanent director of the 
FBI. During the hearings. Gray reveals that he has provided 
daily updates on die Watergate investigation to the White 
House and alleges that John Dean has "probably lied" to FBI 
investigators, enraging the White House. It is subsequently 
revealed that Gray has disposed of some of the contents of 
a safe belonging to Hunt - drawing the FBI Into a web of | 
deceit along with the CIA, the federal government and the 
Republican Party - forcing his resignation in April 197.1 In just 
a few turbulent weeks Nixon had lost his three most trusted 
lieutenants. Iris attorney general and the head of the FBI. By 
May, more people disapprove than approve of Richard Nixon’s 
presidency and a month later the Watergate hearings are being 
televised; viewers see Inhn Dean tel! investigators that he had 
discussed the cover-up with Nixon at least 35 times. Although 
Nixon can plausibly deny knowledge of the CRP campaigns 
and protect himself by f iring staff, things are about to get 
much worse for the president. 

Nixon ss a suspicious individual who has few teal friends 
and sees conspiracies against him everywhere. Given to 
brooding behaviour and capable of vulgar outbursts and 
ruthless behaviour, the president will later aeknowledge that 
the American people knew little of bis real personality. This 
side of his personality was to be his undoing. Known only to 
a few individuals, Nixon has had secret recording equipment 
installed in the Oval Office, Cabinet Room and his private 
office in the White House. The resulting tapes are vital in 
proving his knowledge of - and active participation in - the 
Watergate cover-up and wider culpability in allowing his aides 
to commit behaviour both immoral and illegal. 


Richard 

Kleindienst 

Kleindienst became aw*-* of 
Watergate when G OnrLion 
Litldy told him while playing 
golf Chat the hreak-m h,-1 
origin aft ed within the CfiP and 
Thai he should an * Foi the 
burglars' release. He resigned 
the same day John Dean 
Wli fined and Haldentrtn jntJL 
Ehrikhman quit. 


Mark Felt 

The identity of Deep Throat' 
was one of the greatest pol tical 
mysteries - until 2005, Wiren Felt 
din iduilCiad LhdL lit was jr_:<ui ndliVl. 
Bob Woodward's source. Felt nad 
beers the FBI s associate director 
in 1Sl7j and was repeatedly 
passed aver far lhe jab oF 
diitctoi by Nixon. 


Bernard Barker’ 

A Cuban emigrant wlto h»d 
served in tht US armed ! urces 
and probably worked for both 
the FBI and ClA at various 
times, Barker was on early 
recruit to the White House 
Plumherb and served one 
year in jail far hi? part in the 
Watergate break-in. 


James McCord 

A former CIA agent wtio acted as the 
security coordinator lor lhe CRP. He was 
arrested nt the Wjtwpti complex and 
later informed Judge John Sirka that he 
had perjured himself at the trial and tfioi 
he had beer ordered to cam/ out the 
break-in by senior White House figures. 


John Mitchell 

Mitrhell was a personal friend 
and partisan Colleague of 
Ntnon's who wj& rewarded 
with the job of attorney 
general m 1969 A great 
he! iever in law and order, 
Mitchell was heav§y involved 
in the so-ca-led White Hntrse 
Horrors a term he coined ot 
Ninon's presidency, okayed the 
Watergate btirgjary and had 
form in threatening journal :sts. 
Mitchell was found gjillly of 
conspiracy, obstruction ot 
justice and peijttfy and serwd 
a 19-monch senlwnce. 


Gordon Liddy 
Llddy wo* rnsOumcntal In forming 
the White Moose Plumbers and was 
responsible ftr marry dirty trrdt 
schemas. I iridy supervised thf hresk¬ 
ips at the Watergate and acted as the 
thief liaison to lhe White House. He 
received a stiff 20-year sentence for 
bis role but served only tour and a half, 


Gerald Ford 

Ford had found himself 
surprisinRly promoted following 
the resignation of Spiro Agnew 
nl 1973. Wl thm a psde ME lud 
become president. One of his 
I irst acta was to pardon N ixon 
i ie lost to Jimmy Carter in the 
1377 presidential elections. 


Frank Sturgis 

Supposedly mpl zated in the 
l assassination of JfK and the 
| Cuban Revolution, Sturgis had long 
I kr-ffiwn E Howard Hunt. H-e was 
' one of the fi^e men arrested while 
burgling die Watergate. Sturgis was 
I |ahed fur his pari in the break-to 
I and taler made lurid allegations 
Kennedy's assassination. 


pon hearing of the arrests the 
xt day, Nixon hurls an ashtray 
at the wall in fury"_____^ 


Attorney general 


Whistleblower 


Government agent 


Attorney general 


White House liaison 


just as disastrous for Nixon. James McCord sends a letter to 
Judge Sirica in March 1973, explaining that he has perjured 
himself, alleging orders from high up in the White House. 


The complex web of deception and conspiracy that 
brought a president to his knees 





















Wntersmfc 


ii Bob Woodward 

1 1 Wboctorand covered the trial erf the 

I five Watergate burglars, initially 

■ unaware of t+ie ■significance With 

■ new King from his editor and he-lp 
W from Carl Bernstein he was abfe to 
f piere together a paper trail that was 

nsmirnental in exposing the White 

House's campaign of duty tucks. 


Robert Bork 

t fiork was solicitor 
\ yeneial when both die 
I attoiTiey fteiaeral and 
I deputy attorney general 
I resigned cw a ref-, sal 
/ to sack 'Watergate Sper-al 
' FrosucuLut Cox Bork la Lei 
claimed that Nixon p r nm sed 
him a Supreme CourL position 
if he carried out this order 
He complied hut Nixon didn't 
fulfil Ins part of the deal 


HR HaJtfemaxi 

Haideman was a rough Whrte 
House aide who acted to block 
access to the president and 
protect his interests. Abrade 
Ehrilchman, Ite formed an 
impassable sh.eld: as a resuft 
the pair became hiuVm as the 
Sei lin Waf ■ a reference to theif 
activities and Germanic names. 


diaries Colson 

A lawyer who worked far 
Nrxon, cne qf the Watergate 
Seven found guilty of 
obstruct I on erf jKisllce j=iU 
who sentenced to seven 
months in prison. Following 
hbs release Coteon found 
God, donating all h:s 
subsequent fees to charity 


Alexander 

Butterfield 

Butterfield was responsible 
for the operation of The secret 
taping system, which Nixon had 
insta led in- the White House. 
His deposition was crueta* m 
establishing the ex istence oF 
the system and the tape's that 
sealed Nixon s fate, 


John Sirica 

John SiriM's presided ■overtKe trial of 
the Watergate burgfars - handing out 
Lough sentences m order Lo toorcu 
Admissions from them that they acted 
in concert w.th others. He :ater ordered 
Ntxoo to hand over tapes of white 
House conversations to Archibald Cox. 


Howard Hunt 

Hurt had been drafted 
into Nixon's unoffidal 
imrestigatioos unit-the 
White House Plumbers - 
charged with fixing leaks' 
to the media. He was 
involved in the planning of 
the Watergate burglaries, 
and sente '-ced to ovEr 30 
months In prison. 


John Dean 

□can was iefened to as the master 
rpanipcilatcr of the cover- up' by the 
FBI. He turned on Nixon and became 
the slar witness for the prosecution- 
at th.E Senate 'Watergate Committee 
hearings and pleaded guilty to a single 
felony count after suspecting that he 
was being set up as a scapegoat. Dean 
had destroyed evidence following 
the Wate rgate burglary arrests and 
received a p< ison sentence, despite I us 
co-operation. In later life he became a 
crick of the Rep^blkan Party. 


Patrick: Gray 
Gray was nominated to succeed 
hoover as head of the FBI hut 
resigned after less than a year on Lha? 
job. Underestimating its significance. 
Gray had destroyed evidence from 
a safe belonging lo E Howard Hunt. 
When thescate- of the conspiracy 
be came clear to h-m he resigned d r H] 
spent years trying to clear his name 


John EhrlichmaiL 
Lhrlichman ens red fhat N xon was protected 
from unnecessary atleriticri and worked as 
While House- counsel before movi ng to L i role 
as chief domestic advisor. From this position 
Ehriichman launched vicious assaults on the 
pcesident s enemies and created the White 
House Plumbers. He had worked with Nixon 
for over a decode - mltia'ly on his unsuccessful 
L3G0 pneside-ntral bid - and never forgave 
Nixon fur the lack of a presidential pardon. He 
served IS months m prison and died in 


Maurice Stans 

Stans was ailegedly responsible 
r'or raising large amounts of cash 
in donations that Ntxcwi kept in a 
While House safe. Stans denied 
any knowledge of Watergate ond, 
though indicted tor perjury and 
obstruction of justice, he was 
action-fed x\w following, year 


Jeb Magruder 

Magruder served as a special 
.vssistanl 10 the president 
until the spnng of 1371, when 
ne toft tu inqnoge the CRP. 
He was heavily involved in 
WaLergaLu arid alleged dial 
Nixon hod pnor knowledge 
□s the affair. Be served seven 
months in prison 


Archibald Cox 
A respected lawman. f.nx was. 

| appointed as the First specia-i 
I prosecutor In the Watergate 
case. Learn-,ng of the existence of 
secret tapes recorded at the White 
House. Cox pressed fb* the*r release 
Cox was eventually Fired but left 
willi his reputation enhanced 


Hugh Sloan 
Sloon s unwittingly responsible 
for endorsing cheques that 
went to pay the While House 
P umbers. Once Sloan discovered 
the activities of ihe plumbers be 
resigned and became a source fnr 
WoodwarU and Bernstein 


Lawyer 


White House counsel 


FBI director 


Chief domestic advisor 


CRP chairman 


Director of CRP 
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Nixon tias been dl Ti t sharp end of American politico lor 
decade. He has it a rip powerful friends and enemies alike and 
learned howto play dirty, even ordering rax investigations on 
Kennedy and I972"s Democratic presidential candidate. Hubert 
Humphrey, On the tapes, Nixon is heard to remark: !, I can only 
hope that we are, frankly doing a little persecuting. Right? 1 ' 

In the run-up to the presidential election of 1972, when it 
fooks like Ted Kennedy - brother of JFK will be a potential 
opponent for (he 1976 election, Nixon and his aides attempt to 
use the Secret Service and Inland Revenue Service to spy on 
che Democrat senator in the. hope of discovering material they 
can vise to smear him. Such operations have been learned over 
26 years in politics - Nixon smears his first political opponents 
as communists oi communist sympaxliisers during ins 1946 
and 1930 Congress election runs. His nickname. Tricky 
Dicky is devised during 19.30 and he finds it hard to shake. 
Nixon also uses the shooting of presidential hopeful George 
McGovern in 1972 as an opportunity to place a loyal man 
within a security protection detail on Ted Kennedy. The spy, 
Robert Newtarand, is to pass information back to the White 
House. "IWJe just might get lucky and catch this son of a bitch 
and ruin him for 76", says Nixon of Kennedy. 

In light of what the president knows to be on the tapes, 
inly 1973 brings a bombshell that Nixon instantly recognises 
as disastrous. The aide responsible for the president's 
schedule and day-to-day archiving testifies that Nixon has 
had recording equipment secretly installed throughout White 
House offices. The lamificarions are obvious, with the tapes 
laying hare just how widespread the use of dirty tricks arc and 
how the orders frequently come direct from the president. 

Archibald Cox, leading (he hearings, instantly subpoenas 
the tapes. Realising the gravity of the situation, Nixon refuses 
the request, citing executive privilege and lor the next few 
months begins a high-stakes game of bureaucratic cat and 
mouse in an effort to keep the tapes in his possession. In 
October, fust days after losing Ms vice president, Spiro Agnew, 
to an investigation into past corruption. Nixon astonishes / 
his advisors by ordering Cox's firing something only Elliot V 
Richardson, the attorney general could legally do. 


The president, furious at Cox's intransigence over refusing 
to accede to an offer to appoint a Democrat senator to listen 
to the tapes, rather than hand them over, makes it clear that 
be will accept the resignation of Richardson and Deputy 
Attorney General William Ruckelshaus if they do not sack Cux 
On a night in October, dubbed che Saturday Nighi Massacre, 
Richardson refuses the order and promptly resigns. Having 
been given the same order by Nixon, Ruckelshaus also 
refuses and resigns, leaving Solicitor General Robert Bork to 
reluctantly carry out the order. 

Public opinion quickly turns against Nixon, with protests 
greeting the president's public appearances In November, he 
goes on the offensive, delivering a televised question-and- 
answer session where tic delivers the lamous Tm noL a crook" 
speech. He claims the tapes will exonerate him, but knows 
that this is not the case rind that his political manoeuvring^ 
are merely buying time- his presidency is a busted flush 
Nixon had earlier recognised the danger the tapes posed 
and asked Haldeman hu dispose of them: "Most of it is worth 
destroying", says the president. "Would you like would you 
do that?* Haldeman replies in the affirmative but crucially is 
not as good as his word, perhaps believing that if he is seen 
to be responsible for destroying the tapes he would make the 
president bulletproof and sea l his own fate. 

In July 1974, having exhausted various means of preventing 
their release, including releasing transcripts and heavily 
redacted tapes, Nixon is ordered to give up the tapes to 
investigators and Congress moves to impeach the president. 
Any possibility that Nixon might hang on disappears in 
August, when a previously unheard tape is released. The 
evidence is known as the Smoking Gun tape. On the tape 
Nixon is heard advising Haldeman to advise the CIA to slop 
the FBI from investigating the Watergate break in: "When you 


opinion turns agains 
Nixon, with protests greeting the 
resident's public appearances” 




Deep Throat? 

Bnb Woodward of The 
Washington Post knew a 
source at the FBI who fed him 
regular information, When the 
Watergate scandal broke, tbs 
source was in a perfect position 
to observe the presidency 
and resulting investigation. 

His source was Mark Felt, an 
associate director at the FBI. 
Woodward referred to him as 
'My Friend" but the Posts editor, 

Howard Simons, renamed him 
'Deep Throat - a reference to a 
pornographic fil m of the time - 
to protect his identity 

The pseudonym fired the 
public irrtagination: Wood war'd 
would move a flowerpot on 
the balcony of his apartment 
when he desired a meeting; 

Felt would respond by leaving a 
time written cn the journalist's 
daily newspaper. Tho pair would 
meet in an underground garage 
in Virginia. 

The source fed information 
about th 9. invosti^rion to 
Woodward, revealing a complex 
web of deceit to bring down 
the president. Woodward 
and cotleagun Cad Bernstein 
protected Deep Throat's 
identity for 30 years before 
Fek outed himself in 2005, just 
three years before fits death. 
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get in Lliese people, when you... geL these people in, say. 'Louie 
the problem is ihai this wiJJ open Llie whole, Lire whole Bay of 
Pigs thing' {,„] they should eail the FBI ir and say that wr wish 
for the country, don't go any further into tins rase, period!' 

Opinion is divided as to what 'the Bay of Pigs thing" refers 
to, though the implication to the CIA is obvious if they do 
not assist in the Watergate cover up, sensitive information 
regarding the agency's role in the aborted CIA-backed invasion 
of Cuba ir, 1%1 will be released by the White House, The tape 
constitutes authentic evidence that tire president was involved 
in the Watergate cover-up and attempted to pressure federal 
agencies into participating. 

Senior Republicans gather to rell Nixon that he has no 
support in Congress, Ever the political survivor and having 
claimed LhaL lie would never resign, even Nixon realises Li ml 
he has exhausted his options. The president promptly resigns, 
knowing that he will be impeached if he remains ir. office. 

His resignation speech is broadcast from the white House the 
night before he leaves for Iris home in California. Typically, his 
speech wrongfoots many, with allusions to the difficulties of 
office and oblique mentions of wrongdoing, notions oi duty 
and vague expressions of regret. 

Nixon also includes a lengthy summation of what he sees 
as his achievements in office, preferring them to discussions 
of Watergate a trope that would become familiar in years 
fo come. Nixon never escapes the taint of Watergate but 
he becomes a respected statesman on the American and 
global stages and wins acclaim fot his domestic and foreign 
accomplishments. He is almost immediately pardoned by Ills 
successor, Gerald Ford, in a move that many decry 

Nixon avoids jail bur the scale of wrongdoing and 
the depth of the unpleasantness that modern US politics 
constitute - takes voters by surprise and reveals those at the 
top ol government as venal, vulgar, deceitful and greedy Most 
of ail, it shows US presidents to be flawed and long after his 
resignation Nixon still inspires fascination, 

Upon leaving the White House, Nixon spends most of his 
time at his house in California - driving to a small outhouse 
on his golf buggy every day to work on his memoirs. In 1977, 
short of cash and keen to rehabilitate his reputation, he agrees 
to the now-famous series of interviews with journalist David 
Frost. The trained lawyer and long-serving politician initially 
mna rings around the under prepared Frost, buL on the final 
day of interview the disgraced president finally opens up 
on the Watergate scandal: “I ler down The country. I brought 
myself down. I gave them a sword and they stuck it in. And 
they twisted it with relish.' 

The former president may have admitted some culpability 
but he never shakes off his ardent belief that the ends justified 
the means. Nixon had relied on a range of dirty tricks - many 
illegal - to claim power, and then affect change as he saw it, 
The apparently insignificant burglary that brought down the 
37th president of the United States was ]ust one of the ways 
that he bent the law - it's just that tins time, he got caught 



The aftermath 

Following his resignation Nixon cut a sorry figure. and steered a course that avoided the ideological 

Inconsolable at losmg the job he had coveted so impulses of following Republican presidents, 

deeply, wounded by the thought he had betrayed Nixon strikes a strange figure among 

the American people and lost with little to do presidents - oddly awkward and self-aware yet 

at his home in California, he quickly became driven by a conviction that the president could 

ill and almost died. However, he worked to not be wrong and that the interests of the ruling 

rehabilitate himself and by the time of hrs death administration and United States were indivisible, 

was a respected politicaf elder- sought after for He displayed the brooding character of someone 

his advice by sitting presidents and even homier bearing a great burden; his own self-image was 
opponents like 'Hillary Clinton, When he died it laid bare in a quote from his resignation speech: 

was revealed that he had requested not to have a "Sometimes I have succeeded and sometimes I 

state funeral as is the usual custom for deceased have failed, but always 1 have taken heart from 

US presidents. what Theodore Roosevelt once said about the 

In hts resignation speech, Nixon made much man in the arena, 'whoso face is marred by dust 

of the advartces fie thought had been made in and sweat and blood, who strives valiantly, who 

foreign policy - where many US presidents believe errs and comes short again and again because 
their legacy will be judged. Opinions vary on his there is not effort without error and shortcoming, 

efforts here and Vietnam will always tarnish the but who does actually stove to do the deed, who 

reputation of Nixon and his predecessor, Lyndon knows the great enthusiasms, the great devotions, 
B Johnson. However, Nixon's work at home is who spends himself in a worthy cause, who at 

perhaps morn impressive. He forged ahead with the best knows in the end the triumphs of high 

the desegregation of the South, created numerous achievements and who at the worst, if he faiEs, at 
environmental acts to protect the US ecology least Fails while daring greatly." 
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Bluffer’s Guide west Germany, me w 

Reagan's Berlin Wall speech 


Did 



, you know? , 

The speech itself only 
received worldwide 
[ celebration following the j 
V fall of the Berlin Wall, y 
v v two years after it , 

^ was made 



2d JANUARY 1SB1 


tl JUNE 19BS 


II AUGUSTW 


19 NDVEMBFR19B5 



Following a landslide 
victory against 
incumbent 
president Jimmy 
Carter, Reagan is 
inaugur ated as the 
40th president of 
the United States. 



Reagan makes one of 
his first visits to the 
currently divided 
nation of Germany. 
His arrival in West 
Berli n is greeted by 
mass protests from 
radical left groups. 


During a radio sound 

( check, Reaganjokes 
with engineers: 

“\J‘ve signed 
legislation that 
will outlaw Russia 
forever. We begin 
bombing in five minutes." 



Reagan and the USSR 
leader Gorbachev 
meet in Geneva to 
discuss n uclear arms. 
The two agree to 
meet spin to discuss 
the 50% reduction of 
these weapons. 
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Reagan \s Berlin Wall speech 




It DECEMBER 1987 



J NOVEMBER 19BB 

mm 


Reagan signs the 
Intenned iate- Range 
Nuclear Forces treat/ 
with USSR President 
Mikhail Gorbachev, 
both sides agreeing to 
dismantle thousands 
Of missiles. 



A day after George H W 
Bush is elected president 
to succeed the retiring 
Reagan, the latter's 
dream of tearing down 
the Berlin WalF finally 
becomes a reality, leading 
to German reunification. 


What was it? 

Two years before the eventual reunification of East and 
West Germany and the symbolic destruction of the 
wall that had divided the city of Berlin since 1961. the 
401 ti president of the United States travelled to West Berlin 
to give a speech that would help usher in the eventual end 
of the Cold War, Standing on a podium with the infamous 
dividing wall behind him, Reagan uttered the famous 
phrase, Tear down this wall!' 

At 2pm, and protected by sheets of bulletproof glass 
(50.000 people had demonstrated against the US 
president's visit the day before, so tensions were high), 
Reagan stated that "the advance of human liberty can 
only strengthen the cause of world peace," and that 
there was only one true way for the USSR to show their 
commitment to it: by rearing down the Berlin wall. 
Addressing the Soviet leader directly, Reagan went on 
to say: "General Secretary Gorbachev, if you seek peace, 
il you seek prosperity lor the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, il you seek liberalisation, come here to this gate. 

Mr Gorbachev, open this gate, Mr Gorbachev tear down 
this wall!* 

Why did it happen? 

His speech in Weal Berlin wasn't the first time Reagan 
had raised his concerns about the existence of the 
Berlin Wall. In fart, as early as 1982 - during another 
state visit to West Germany - Reagan remarked, "Why is 
Lhe wall there?' when asked what one question lie would 
ask the leaders of the Soviet government. In the years that 
followed, Reagan and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
seemingly formed a close public relationship; however, 
eight months prior to the speech, that union had grown 
cold as both parties continued to argue over the subject of 
nuclear weapons. 

Reagan's speech in June 19S7 was, when taken in 
context, a means of publicly calling on Gorbachev and 
Lhe USSR to progress these negotiations beyond mere 
talk and rhetoric. Nuclear disarmament was the crux 
festering at the heart of the Gold War, and Reagan 
wanted to offer both an olive branch and a stark reminder 
of civic duty 


Who was involved? 

Ronald Reagan 

6 February 1911 - 5 June 2004 

Tire 40th president of the United States used 
bis podium lo urge die USSR to make good 
on its promise Lo end the Cold War stalemate. 


Mikhail Gorbachev 

2 March 1931 - Present 
The eighth and final leader of the USSR, 
Gorbachev’s progressive policies helped to 
bring an end to hostilities with the West, 

Peter Robinson 

18 April 1957 - Present 
Robinson was one of many speech-writers 
who contributed to the speech given by 
Ronald Reagan in front of the Berlin Wall. 
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The Making 
of America 

1992-PRESENT 



- 19 March 2003 - 

The Iraq War begins 


poi decades. Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein liad 
become the boogeyman of the Middle East. 
■■Behind his carefully curated public image lay 
a mail who carried out unspeakable atrocities 
against his own people, sponsored multiple 
terrorist groups and invaded his neighbours 
with a constant irreverence. Such actions - 

had forced the West's hand once 
already, with his invasion and 
annexation of Kuwait in 1991 
leading to the first Iraq War. 

However, by 2003, the West 
now had a far different view 
of the Middle East and nations 
who sponsored terrorism in any 
form. Post 9/11, Presides George 
W Bush was already waging the 
'War on Terror' and with Osama 
Bin Laden seemingly vanishing into 
thin air. Saddam's provocative actions on 
Iraqi soil had realigned America's crosshairs. There 
was also a great deal of bipartisan support for the 
invasion from Cotigress thanks to the swift success 
of the war in Afghanistan in 2001 Even America’s 


allies, including the UK led by Prime Minister Tony 
Blair, were in favour of military action. 

Then there was the issue of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction The phantom that helped sway 
public opinion, and gain the support of the United 
Nations, WMDs were touted as the greatest 

threat to Western safety since the nuclear 
fears of the Cold War, I he intelligence 
reports that brought WMDs 
into the conversation pain Led 
Hussein's arsenal as a stockpile 
of devastating power that wasn't 
just being built, but prepared for 
imminent launch, 

Another factor was driving 
Bush to make that declaration of 
war on Iraq in 2003: oil. While the 
S had no outward intention to take 
control of Iraq's oil fields, leaving them 
in the hands of 1 lussein was a far greater 
danger. So by standing before those cameras and 
announcing his intention to invade, Bush and his 
allies could stop tire despot from using petrodollar 
influence to rock foreign economies from afar. 


Over a decade 
on from the Gulf 
War, the fear of 
WMDs led America 
into another Middle 
East conflict 



ORIGINS 


World Trade Center attacks, 
11 September 2001 


UN gives Iraq final ih anting. 
B November 2002 




Bush tells Hussein to leave 
Iraq. 17 March 2002 


P M 

LEGACY 


Bush gains record-low 
approval ratings 




Democracy installed In Iraq 
from ZOOS 






Hundreds of thousands of 
civilians killed 





• The Republicans take the 
midterm elections 


1994 
8 November 1994 


Taking place in the middle of president Dill Clinton's first 
term in office, the 1994 United States elections became 
known as the year of the 'Republican Revolution' due to 
the overwhelmingly Large number of membeis the GOP 
had elected to both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. As a result, it challenged the iron grip the 
Democrats had on American policy at the time. 


• Clinton Impeached for the 
Monica Lewinsky scandal 
19 December 1998 

In one of the most unusual developments in US politics,. 
42nd president EiSJ Clinton was impeached by the House 
of Representatives on two charges: perjury and obstruction 
of justice. These charges rose from a sexual harassment 
lawsuit from an Arkansas state employee, as well as a 
Long-running affair between the 49-year-ciLd president and 
Monica Lewinsky, a 22-year-old White House intern. 


• The Space Shuttle Challenger 
disintegrates 
1 February 2003 

White the Space S tint tie Challenger was preparing to 
launch on 16 January 2003, a piece of foam broke away and 
damaged one of the oitriter's left wings. Two weeks Later, 
when the shuttle attempted re-entry: the damaged wing 
caused a chain reaction that destroyed the shuttle, killing 
all seven astronauts on board. It was Challenger's 23th and 
Final mission. 
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• Hurricane Katrina 
hits America 
26 August 2005 

Having formed just three days before over the Bahamas, 
the terrible power of the tropical cyclone known as 
Hurricane KatFina hit the Gulf of America with full force 
on 26 August. Oyer the next week it would take the 
lives of 1.&3 3 people, with the city of Mew Orleans alone 
suffering incredible devastation. It ranks as one of the 
five most deadly hurricanes in US history. 


• The Great Recession 
December, 2007 

Following the bursting of the housing bubble inflated 
by irresponsible sub-prime mortgage lending, the Great 
Recession (as it soon came to be known) hit the United 
States hard In the years that followed. From February 
2008 to February 2010, rhe national economy shed a 
staggering 8,7 million jobs, with unemployment rising ro 
10% and a retraction of US GTJP ro .5,1% (the lowest it had 
been since the Cheat Depression). 


• The Deepwater 
Horizon disaster 
20 April 2010 

When an explosion rocked Deepwater Horizon, an 
offshore oil rig operating in the Gulf of Mexico, it would 
end up taking the lives of 11 of its operators. However, 
the damage of the blowout would stretch even further. 
The disaster caused 4.9 million barrels of oil to seep into 
the surrounding waters, creating the largest accidental 
■oil spill In the world. 
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The War on Terror 



An armoured Stryker vehicle lies on its 
side after being hit by a buried 1ED near 
Sheikh Hamid, haq in 2007 


— - - 



The United States pursued terrorism from 
the ruins of Manhattan to the mountains of 
Afghanistan - but was it successful? 



ur war on terror begins withal Qaeda," 
President George W Bush told a joint session 
of Congress on 20 September 2001, 'but 
I it does not end there, It will not end until 
every terrorist group of global reach has been 
found, stopped, and defeated." 

Nine days earlier, on 11 September 2001, four 
teams of al-Qaeda hijackers had used civilian 
aircraft as weapons against the symbols of 
America's financial and military power. Two 
planes struck the twin towers' of the World Trade 
Center in New York City, and a third hit the 
Pentagon in Washington, DC, A fourth 
plane, whose target is believed 
to have been Lhe US Capitol or 
even the White House, crashed 
in Pennsylvania after its 
passengers, aware of what had 
happened to the other planes, 
overthrew their hijackers. 

The '9/1V attacks killed 2,977 
Americans, and transformed 
the USAs relationship with the 
rest oi the world. For the first 
time in American history, its cities 
experienced the distinctive form of 
modem war that is terrorism. No less distinctively, 
the enemy migliL lodge in conventional suites. buL 
was not identical with their governments. Like 
the? ambitions of the Islamists, the War on Terror 
spanned the globe. 

In September 2001, al-Qaeda was hosted by the 
Taliban government in Afghanistan, but in the 
1990s al-Qaeda had been hosted by the Islamist 
government of Sudan. Al-Qaeda's ideological roots 


Three hijacked 
planes found their 
targets on 9/11- One 
United Airlin es Flight 
93 - was brought down 
after a passenger 
revolt 


lay hi Egypt in the Muslim Brotherhood founded 
by Hassaxi a l-Banna in the 1920s, but the group had 
formed from mujahideen (Islamist volunteers) wbo 
had fought the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
the 19S0s. Meanwhile, aI-Qaeda r s leaders, Osama 
bin Laden and Ay man ai-Zawahiri were Saudi and 
Egyptian respectively, and 14 of [be 19 hijackers 
involved m 9/11 were Saudi Arabian 
The immediate American response to 9/11 
was to give die Taliban an ultimatum to 
surrender al-Qaeda or face war. The Taliban 
refused- In Ortober 200i, The USA and Britain 
invaded Afghanistan and overthrew 
tire Taliban. Al-Qaeda retreated to 
Algtianistan’s mountainous east. 

In December 2001, the Western 
allies attacked al-Qaeda at 
the mountain of Tora Bora r 
but Bin Laden escaped, 
probably to Pakistan. While 
the Americans attempted to 
build a democratic, pro-Western 
Afghanistan nation around 
the corr upt Hamid Kai^aL tire 
iban, with deep roots in sectors oi 
Afghan society revived, The occupation of 
Afghanistan quickly turned into an expensive and 
bloody war without end. 

The objectives of the War on Terror were both 
comprehensive and amorphous: the ending of 
terrorism, and the ending of the circumstances 
which fostered it. The Bush administration made 
rapid strides in ending state support for terrorism 
by Sunni Arab states. Previously, Middle Eastern 
dictators and US allies like Pakistan and Saudi 
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"They were caught in the middle of a 
religious and national civil war" 

aboiiL .strategics ill befitting the USA's claim to 


Arabia had sponsored terrorists as a cheap way of 
projecting power, diverting popular dissatisfaction, 
and gaming credibility Mow. such behaviour 
invited invasion. Even Libya's Colonel Gaddafi, a 
lifelong exporter of terrorism, allied with the US. 

Yet there was no consensus, on what caused 
Islamist violence. If it was poverty, why did so 
many prominent leaders come like Bin Laden, from 
wealthy and educated backgrounds? If if was a lack 
of democratic freedom and economic opportunity, 
could democracy and the market economy be 


phase. The Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein had 
previously invaded iris neighbours, sponsored 
terrorism and worked to acquire nuclear weapons. 
The US intelligence services believed that Saddam 
was still developing weapons of mass destruction 
(WMDs), as well as buying uranium and supporting 
al-Qaeda. American officials also hoped that once 
this anti Western tyrant had been toppled, Iraq 
could become a liberal democracy. 

Encouraged by Britain's Tony Blair, Bush tried 
to win international sanction for an invasion at 
the United Nations, but was rebuffed. In the run¬ 
up to war. Israel's prime minister Ariel Sharon, no 
friend to Saddam I Sussem, sent a deputation to 


Washington, advising the Bush administration of 
its imminent folly. In March 2003, the Americans 
and British invaded regardless On 1 May 2003, 
President Bush announced, "Mission accomplished 1 
from the deck of the USS Abraham Lincoln. Yet„ as 
in Afghanistan, a quick victory on the battlefield 
led to the collapse of the enemy state and 
endless ‘asymmetric warfare'. 

Nor did demoralisation work 
as planned. The Iraqi elections 
of 2005 brought Iraq's long- 
repressed Shia majority to 
power. Theocratic and allied 
with the mullahs of Iran far 
greater sponsors of terrorism 
than Saddam Hussein had 
ever been - the Shias used 
their new powers against the 
Sunni and Kurdish minorities. 

The Americans and British found 
themselves caught in the middle of a religious 
and national civil war, and losing casualties to 
suicide bombings, many carried out by Sunnis 
from neighbouring countries, or 'improvised 
explosive devices' flF-Ds). many of whose 
improvisers had been Trained in Iran. 

As Iraq unravelled and international monitors 
failed to find convincing evidence ior Saddam's 
WMD program. President Bush's approval 
rating collapsed. He won the 2004 election,, but 
revelations of torture by American interrogators 
aL Iraq's Abu Ghraib prison further damaged 
America's faltering credibility in the region and 
among its allies. So did a series of revelations 


be sponsoring liberal democracy: rhe casting 
of terrorist prisoners into the military prison at 
Guantanamo Bay, a US naval ba.se on Cuba: the 
use of secret interrogation programmes in which 
the CIA kidnapped Islamist suspects and flew 
them for 'rendition' (interrogation by torture) in 
friendly countries: and the assassination of terrorist 
suspects by drone strikes. 

In his second term, Bush's administration 
retrenched irs commitment to expanding 
democracy in Muslim-majority states. Now, the 
focus was on avoiding defeat in Afghanistan 
and Imq. Massive ‘surges' of troops saved the US 
dispensation in these states. Yet no sacrifice oi 
blood and treasure was enough to produce peace, 
let alone stability. 

In June 2007, while Shia and Sunni militias 
conducted ethnic cleansing in the suburbs of 
Baghdad, the pm-Iranian majority in the Iraqi 
parliament voted that the United States should 
leave Iraq Tony Blair, Bush's stalwart ally, 
had already announced drat the small British 
occupation force at Basra would be leaving. In 
December 2008, the US and Iraqi, governments 
signed a Status of Forces Agreement, under 
which aU American troops would leave Iraq by 
the end of 2011. 

The crisis of the US economy in the Bush 
administration's last weeks was the final blow for 
the War on Terror. Bush left office with the lowest 
approval rating in the history of electoral surveys. 
Bush's successor. Barack Obama, campaigned 
on a promise to extract the USA from foreign 


imposed? And would Western interests 
be advanced if the people then voted 
for the Islamists? II it was a crisis 
within Islam, was it horn of 
historic defeat at the hands of 
the 'Crusaders', or frustration 
at the repressive .social codes 
oi Muslim societies and how 
exactly could this be alleviated 
by further exposure to the 
military power and permissive 
morals of the West? 

All of these complexities became 
eclipsed by the War on Terror's next 


4,486 
Americans 
died in Imq, and 
2,345 in Afghanistan. 

The wounded are 
estimated to number 
over a million 
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The War an Terror 


An Iraqi man awaits interrogation after a raid 
on the village of Qarah Cham by Iraqi Police 
and American troops in 2007 


adventures, and concentrate on 'nation building 
at homo'. The new Democratic administration 
abandoned controversial phrases like 'War on 
Terror 1 and 'Islamic extremism', preferring instead to 
speak of targeting specific 'networks' of 'criminals'. 

Yet the Obama administration stepped up 
the use of targeted assassination by drones, it 
overthrew Colonel Gaddafi, yet failed to create a 
stable Libya in the aftermath. It even sent American 
troops back to Iraq to combat the rise of ISIS, a 
direct offshoot from a 1-Qaeda. Was The War on 
Terror really over, or had it become a new reality 
which Americans preferred not to think about? And 
could a global war against an idea and small groups 
of individuals, not a state or an army, ever be over? 

In 2013. a Brown University study reported 
that the total cost of the Iraq War was $1.7 trillion. 
Another study, allowing for long-term care of 
veterans and economic damage and interest 
rates, arrived at a cost of $6 trillion by 2053- 
4,490 Americans died in Iraq, and 2,345 in 
Afghanistan. More than a million Americans were 
wounded, many severely. The damage to the USA's 
standing in the world is incalculable. 

So too is the damage caused by die war's 
knock-on effects. The Arab Spring of 2011 marked 
the end of the old dictator si lips, some of litem, 
like Ilosni Mubarak ol Egypt. pro-American. But 
Egypt's free elections brought to power the Muslim 
Brotherhood, the very organisation that had 
in spil ed aJ-Qaeda. Meanwhile, Iran continued to 
subvert its Sunni neighbours, and Syria collapsed 
into civil war. The War on Terror's legacy of human 
and strategic disaster continues. 


Operation Enduring 
Freedom - Horn ofAfrica 

In 2002, the global Wai on Terror turned to Islamic 
extremism in the Horn of Africa, and piracy on its seas 


The US-led invasion of Afghanistan was code-named 
Operation Enduring Freedom (OFF), but the global 
antilslam.r extremist strategy also included several other 
campaigns, like OEF-Philippines and OEF Trans Sahara. 
Launched in 2002, OEF-Hom of Africa is focused on 
Somalia and the waters of the Red Sea. Like many other 
War on Terror operations, it continues today, desprte the 
Obama administration's declarations of 2009 that the 
War on Terror was over. 

Piracy h endemic to She Somali coast- The motives 
of the pirates are Eess religious than economic. When 
Somalia collapsed into civil war in 1991, the country 
turned into a failed state ruled by tribal militias. The civil 
war has never fully stopped. Millions of Somalis have lost 
their lives and homes. Islamist groups have exploited this 
vacuum, and also Lhe sympathies of many tribal leaders. 

Somalia abuts the Red Sea, and the approach to the 
Suez Canal. This makes Somalia's instability a problem 
for global trade and communications, furthermore, the 
presence of IslamESl militias like aE-Shabab is a danger 
to neighbouring states like Kenya, which has frequently 
suffered raids by So mail -based militias and terrorist 
attacks planned in Somalia. 

While the US-led wars in Afghanistan and Iraq 
dominated the news in the early 20005, the anti terror 
war in the Norn of Africa received less attention. Instead, 
Somalia's sufferings have been fkltionalised by Hollywood 


as the backdrop to American travails in dramas like 
Btackhawk Down (2001), in which a pre-War on 
Terror raid by Special Forces goes wnong: and C.nptain 
Phillips (2013), with Tom Hanks as the captain oF □ 
hijacked freighter 

The reality of OEF-Hom of Africa is less dramatic; an 
endless process of Intelligence gathering, collaboration 
wlLh local Forces, raids and interrogations - and 
regular use of drone strikes. Since 2002,21 countries 
have contributed personnel to OEF-Hom of Africa 
operations, mcludmg forces from the African Union. 
Twelve hundred pirates have been captured, and more 
than 500 al-Shabab members and 31 American soldiers 
have been killed, 
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BARACK OBAMA 
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Bern In Hawaii less 
than two years after 
it was made the 50th 
US state, Barack 
Obama would make 
history by becoming the first 
black president of the United 
States- inheriting an economy 
in the depths of a recession 
and still engaged in two wars in 
the Middle East, he faced many 
difficulties in a pair of terms that 
have yet to be fully evaluated. 


Barack Obama 

America's first black president was tasked with restoring the country's shattered 
reputation abroad and resurrecting it from the doldrums of the Great Recession 


a 20 January 2009, downtown Washington 
DC was swamped with millions of 
supporters, generating Llie largest 
inauguration crowds since 1 Lyndon Johnson's 
re-election in 1965. The man they had come 
to sep: President Barack Obama. Elected to the 
nation's highest office at the tender age of 47, his 
only political expend ice consisting of one term in 
the Senate, Obama was a sensation. 

Obama's upbringing was atypical, yet emblematic 
of the American dream that came to underscore 
his political story. Born in Honolulu to a mother 
from Kansas and a father from Kenya, he lived 
in Indonesia and Hawaii, splitring time between 
his mother and grandparents. He was unsettled 


as a teen, and admitted to smoking marijuana 
and experimenting with cocaine to fit in. He was 
rigorously home-schooled tot much of his childhood 
by his mother, and he credited Lliis occasionally 
stern upbringing with instilling in him the values 
that would allow him to succeed. He gained national 
attention in 1991 when he was elected the first 
black president of the Harvard Law Review. He also 
began writing a book on race relations that would 
become his bestselling memoir, Dreams From My 
Father. Obama began teaching at the University of 
Chicago Law School, lecturing on constitutional 
law, and working as a community organiser. During 
his political career, he would often return to the 
measured, patient rones that he honed teaching law. 
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Barack Obama 


Liter political opponents mocked Obama's days as 
d community organiser and point Lo his associations 
with unsavoury characters that he cultivated, but his 
work with black churches in Chicago helped bolster 
his image as a man of the people, rather titan an 
elite and disconnected Ivy League scholar, 

During his candidacy for the Illinois Senate. 
Obama gained notoriety with his bitter opposition 
to Hush’s invasion of Iraq. At the 2004 Democratic 
National Convention, he electrified his party with 
Liic keynote speech, rising from obscurity to a 
genuine party leader. DespiLe a fruitful first term 


bis Affordable Cave Act, dubbed GbamaCare, which, 
although neutered somewhat in Congress, was a 
genuine and lasting effort to make basic healthcare 
available to all Americans. His efforts at working 
with Republicans on landmark legislation foundered, 
and he repeatedly faced the threat of government 
shutdowns from an increasingly fractious 
Republican House critical of his excessive spending. 
In the wake of the Sandy Hook school shooting. 
Obama reiterated his desire to pass gun-control 
legislation, but was again thwarted. 

Obama will be remembered for his deep 


k 



as Senator, Obama was a political neophyte, so few 
expected him to pose a serious challenge to Hillary 
Clinton in tbe lead up to the 2008 presidential 
elec Lion. However, Obama s accessible, lech- 
savvy campaign harnessed an engaged 
new cadre of young voters and small 
fundraisers. He was an excellent 
ora cot, charismatic, and rode a 
wave of adulation and excitement 
to the White House, defeating 
John McCain an a landslide victory. 

The country was in a bad 
state, suffering from tire wounds 
inflicted by a runaway Wall Street, and 


Obama 
worked in 
Baslcin Robbins as 
a teenager and as a 
result can’t stand 
icecream 


commitment to progressive ideals. He repealed 
the 'Don't ask, don't tell' policy, allowing openly 
gay men and women to serve in the military. And 
in 2015, a Supreme Court featuring two of 
his appointed justices made same-sex 
marriage federally legal. He considered 
himself an arbitrator of racial 
disputes, and often intervened in 
police matters (notably issuing 
statements on the killings of 
Michael Brown and Trayvon 
Martin), yet towards the end of his 
second term it became dear that 
racial tensions in the US were worse 


dealing with the worst recession since 
the Great Depression. Obama embraced a radical 
spending plan, rejecting the austerity that many 
European nations opted foi. 1 Iis stimulus plan was 
his most lasting and resounding success, as the 
country recovered quickly from the recession and 
unemployment decreased steadily over his two tenns. 

When Obama was inaugurated, the US was 
also embroiled in two unpopular wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. He bad promised to end both wars, and 
when he was re-elected in 2012, he campaigned on 
his successes in die Middle East, having ostensibly 
ended the Iraq War in 2011. However, as tensions 
bailed over in Syria and Iraq, Obama sent troops 
hack in - and he never did withdraw troops from 
Afghanistan altogether. 

His presidency was characterised throughout by 
battles with a stubborn Congress the Democrats 
had a majority in both Houses in his first term, but 
that didn't last. He failed to follow through on his 
campaign pledge to dose the notorious Guantanamo 
Bay detention facility when Congress refused to 
cooperate, but supporters will wonder if be could 
have done more. His lingering achievement was 


than ever before. 

Obama's two terms featured notable foreign 
policy successes, the highlights being the 
lupprocheineiu with Cuba, the lulling of Osama 
Bln Laden, and the successful negotiations with 
Iran over its nuclear program. However, those were 
overshadowed by his failure to deal with ISIS, his 
sluggish action in Syria, an inability to control the 
security environment in Iraq, a bombing campaign 
in Libya that loft it a failed state, frosty relations 
with Israel, the debacle in Benghazi, backtracking 
on a warning to Bashar al-Assad over chemical 
weapons use, and repeaLed- humiliation at tire 
hands of Vladimir Putin and Russia. Cr itics will find 
similarities in the foreign policy of Obama and his 
predecessor, as he continued Bush's extra-judicial 
drone strikes in dozens of countries, and stepped 
up a mass surveillance plan through the National 
Security Agency. Obama swept in on a platform of 
hope, and to his credit delivered on many domestic 
items, salvaged the economy and did much to 
restore the United States 1 reputation abroad, yet 
he failed to realise many of his promises arid was 
widely seen as indecisive when it mattered most. 



The Affordable Care Act 

Obama's most lasting achievement was healthcare reform, 
which he pushed through in 2010 with the Patient Protection 
and Affordable Care Acts. Despite serious opposition from the 
right-wing Tea Party movement and virtually every Republican 
in Congress the act carried and was reaffirmed by the Supreme 
Court in 2012. Despite a slaw roli-out of government-sponsored 
healthcare plans, and subsequent opposition by state 
governors, the Act has made affordable healthcare available to 
working-class Americans, and granted the consumer protection 
from predatory insurance company practices. Whether it will 
last following the rise of Donald Trump remains to be seen. 



Obama won a Grammy in 2006 for the 
audiobook reading of his memoir 


life In the 
time of Barack 
Obama 

The Great Recession 

A sub-prime mortgage crisis, a shady 
default swaps market,, and the bundling of 
exotic financial instruments combined with 
deregulation of Wall Street in the 1990s 
and 2000s led lo a Lotal collapse oF the 
financial system and the housing market in 
2007. Obama creditably resurrected the car 
industry, regulated the banks, and restored the 
economy over his two terms. 

The Iraq War 'ends' 

In early 2009,, Obama announced that he 
would end the Iraq War within IB months. 

The US public was upset with the fraudulent 
entry into the war and the subsequent failure 
of nation-building. Obama kepi his w r ord 
However, when the Islamic State shrugged off 
the American-trained and American-supported 
Iraqi army captured Mosul and carried out 
ethnic deansing campaigns in 2014. thousands 
of US troops re-entered Iraq. 

Osama meets his 
watery grave 

In May 2011, CIA intelligence revealed that 
Osama Bin Laden was living in Abbottabad, 
Pakistan. Obama rejected a plan to bomb the 
compound, opting instead for a raid by Navy 
Seals. The raid was successful and Bin Laden 
was shot and buried at sea. Though he was no 
longer actively involved in Al-Qaeda, the raid 
was considered a strategic and moral victory 
for the US and bolstered Obama's popularity. 

Spying among friends 

When Edward Snowden revealed the NSA's 
overmuch n collecting data, the U5 faced a 
stem backlash abroad. German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel was particularly enraged that US 
intelligence was listening to her mobile phone 
calls. The N5A agreed to stop the overeagor 
collection of data but Obama's popularity dipped. 

A thin red line 

When Syrian dictator Bashar al-Assad used 
sarin gas, a chemical weapon outlawed by 
the Geneva Convention, to murder thousands 
of innocent civilians in Damascus, Obama 
faced a conundrum. He had called the use of 
such weapons a red line not to be crossed, at 
the threat of immediate military reprisal. Yet 
Obama backed down from his threat and Putin 
mediated the situation instead, humiliating him. 
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